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PREFACE. 


^'  W£RE  a  savage  of  America  possessed  of 
a  watch,  and  had  by  frequent  observations 
on  the  movements  attained  to  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  wheels,  the 
disposition  and  coirespondence  of  the  se- 
veral parts  of  it,  without  knowing  the  di- 
vision of  time,  or  any  use  of  his  watch,  he 
would  in  reality  be  more  ignorant  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  intents  and  purposes  of  this 
machine,  than  a  European  who  knows  how 
to  inform  himself  by  it  of  the  time  and  hour 
of  the  day,  without  having  made  any  ob- 
servations on  its  mechanism  and  structure. 
Just  so  it  is  with  him  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  taken 
no  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  ends 
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and  designs  of  Providence  in  the  oeconomy 
of  the  world.     This  philosopher,  notwith- 
standing all  his  study  and  learning,  is  more 
devoid  of  true  useful  knowledge  than  the 
illiterate  upright  man,  who,  without  having 
made  any  curious  researches  into  the  laws 
of  motion,  or  the  particular  structure  and 
frame  of  the  universal  system,  sees  enough 
to  lead  him  to  pay  his  constant  adorations 
and  thanks  to  that  great  and  good  Being, 
who  created   and   sustains  this  wonderful 
machine  for  his  use,  and  continues  to  shower 
down  daily  his  gifts  and  blessings  on  man* 
kind.     We  may  then  collect  and  treasure 
up  rarities  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  cast  up  the  number  of  the  stars,  cal- 
culate the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  ven- 
ture to  foretel  the  return  of  the  comets ;  we 
may  he  able  to  dissect  insects  with  all  ima- 
ginable  art,  and   anatomize  the   elements 
themselves,  and  even  trace  Nature  through 
all  its  curious  phtenomena,  and  yet  remain 
profoundly  ignorant.    The  whole  system  of 
Nature  may  very  aptly  be  compared  to  a 
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large  watch,  the  springs  and  movements  of 
which  are  employed  to  teach  us  something 
more  than  is  visibly  represented  by  them ;  and 
therefore  the  naturalist  who  spends  his  whole 
time  in  barely  observing  the  play  and  action 
of  these  movements,  without  carrying  his  in* 
quiries  further,  is  no  better  than  an  American 
savage;  he  labours  to  find  out  what  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  know,  and  perhaps  im* 
possible  for  him  to  comprehend,  and  neglects 
the  only  main  point,  which  is  to  know  what 
the  watch  is  good  for/' 

How  many  persons  daily  verify  these  ob- 
servations of  the  excellent  Abb6  LaPluche! 
How  many  examine  the  different  objects  of 
the  three  natural  kingdoms,  not  as  if  they 
were  created  for  any  good  or  particular  pur- 
pose ;  not  as  if  a  designing  Providence  bad 
any  share  in  their  formation  ;  but  as  matters 
of  idle  curiosity,  that  are  to  be  seen  to-day, 
and  forgotten  to-morrow.  Nature  has  no 
charms  to  arrest  the  attention  of  these  per- 
sons beyond  the  moment ;  tliey  feel  no  in> 
clinatiou  to  be  better  acquainted  with  her; 
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and  leave  her  productions  with  the  greatest 
indifference  when  once  they  have  gratified 
their  sight.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  anxi* 
ously  collect  every  specimen  throughout  the 
wide  field  of  Nature,  that  will  either  deco- 
rate their  museum  or  increase  their  cabinet; 
they  arrange  them  with  the  most  studious 
care,  class  them  with  the  greatest  correct- 
ness, and  are  never  satisfied  with  looking  at 
their  treasures :  but  they  go  no  further. 
The  animal  is  admired  for  its  singularity, 
the  bird  for  its  beautiful  plumage,  the  shell 
for  its  varied  tints,  the  plant  because  it 
came  from  some  one  of  our  distant  colonies, 
and  the  mineral  for  its  glittering  surface; 
while  the  instructive  history  which  is  at- 
tached to  all  these  difierent  objects,  and 
which  would  tend  to  lead  us  by  gentle  and 
pleasing  steps  to  the  knowledge  of  an  all- 
powerful  Being,  is  totally  neglected.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Derham, 
"  The  Creator  did  not  bestow  so  much  cu- 
riosity and  workmanship  on  his  creatures,  to 
be  looked  on  with  a  careless  incautious  eye, 
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especially  to  bave  tfaem  slighted  or  con-* 
tCDined  ;  but  to  be  admired  by  the  rational 
part  of  the  world,  to  magnify  his  own  power 
to  all  the  world  and  the  ages  thereof:  and 
since  the  works  of  the  creation  are  all  of 
them  so  many  demonstrations  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  of  God,  they  may  servq 
to  us  as  so  many  arguments  exciting  us  to 
a  constant  fear  of  the  Deity,  and  a  steady 
and  hearty  obedience  to  all  his  laws." 

Considered  in  this  light,  how  much  may 
be  gained  by  the  study  of  Nature  when 
properly  directed  !  The  wonders  which  it 
unfolds  will  be  constantly  raising  our  vene- 
ration towards  God,  while  the  various  uses 
to  be  derived  from  it  will  be  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  man.  The  magnetic  needle 
which  directs  the  mariner  in  his  course,  and 
without  which  he  would  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  most  dreadful  uncertainty,  is 
one  instance  among  many  of  the  great  use 
of  minerals. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  innumerable 
instances  occur  to  prove  the  value  of  a  prti- 


per  knowledge  of  its  inbAlMlants.  We  are 
surrouoded  on  every  side  by  plants  of  dif** 
ferent  descriptions,  and  of  different  virtues; 
scarcely  any  of  the  inhabitable  part  of  the 
vorJd  ifi  left  without  its  verdant  qarpet^ 
and  few  situati^ins  occur  that  do  not  afford 
plants  of  a  higher  order  than  grasses.  From 
this  extensive  kingdom,  so  essentially  ne* 
eessary  to  the  support  of  animated  nature, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  materia  me* 
dica  is  derived,  and  daily  improvements  are 
still  made  in  the  practice  of  physic  by  disp* 
covering  the  virtues  of  plants.  Among  this 
vast  and  salutary  multitude  there  are  but 
few,  comparatively,  of  a  poisonous  nature, 
and  even  some  of  these  in  the  hands  of  the 
skilful  physician  are  made  subservient  to  the 
best  of  purposes. 

If  we  ascend  to  a  higher  class  of  beings, 
and  contemplate  the  extensive  range  of  the 
animal  creation,  we  shall  there  find  a  host  of 
objects  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  our  at^ 
tention*  If  we  examine  this  multitude  col- 
lectively, we  shall  perceive  that  the  whole 
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is  conducted  in  the  wisest  manner  for  the 
welfare  of  each  individnaly  and  that  all  is 
harmony,  from  the  oarang^outang,  (whose 
striking  resemblance  both  in  outward  ap« 
pearance    and    inward    conformation    has 
ranked  him,  with  naturalists,  above  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  forest,)  down  to  the  ten* 
der  polype,  which  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  king* 
dom.   Among  the  quadrupeds  we  meet  with 
instances  of  sagacity,  of  faithfulness,  of  do* 
cility,  and  many  other  good  qualities,  from 
which  mankind  derive  innumerable  bene-* 
fits*    In  birds  we  may  observe  a  wonderful 
instinctive  faculty  guiding  them  in  the  for«< 
mation  of  their  nests,  in  the  rearing  of  their 
young,  and  in  their  periodical  migrations 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.     If 
we  continue  to  descend,  we  shall  still  find 
the  animal  inhabitants  of  the  earth  busied 
in  those  respective,  though  humble,  occupa- 
tions to  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to 
appoint  them ;  and  from  the  lives  of  many 
may  be  drawn  lessons  of  industry,  patience, 
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and  perseverance,  which  some  of  us  would, 
do  well  to  study.  In  short,  the  great  book 
of  Nature  will  always  afibrd  us  both  amuse^. 
ment  and  instruction,  if  we  will  but  take 
the  trouble  to  peruse  it.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects indeed  will  be  less  interesting  than, 
others ;  some  will  seem  to  be  insignificant ; 
and  millions  will  be  found  in  the  waters 
that  elude  our  search  without  the  assistance 
of  a  microscope :  yet  all  these,  however 
trifling  they  may  appear,  were  most  as-, 
suredly  created  for  some  good  purpose,  and 
to  answer  some  particular  end. 

With  respect  to  the  Work  which  we  have 
now  ventured  to  lay  before  the  public,  it 
consists  of  a  selection  of  those  objects  in 
natural  history  which  appeared  to  us  best 
calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  any  relish  for  this  rational  pur- 
suit, and  most  likely  to  afford  amusement 
to  the  many  who  care  but  little  about  the 
study. 

We  have  not  scrupled  to  adorn  our  bird 
with  borrowed  plumes,  and  will  ingenuously 
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confess,  that  wherever  we  have  met  with 
materials  to  our  mind  we  have  freely  made 
use  of  them.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
done  without  acknowledgment,  as  the 
names  of  the  different  authors,  from  whom 
we  have  derived  information,  are  for  the 
most  part  mentioned  throughout  the  work. 
It  will  be  but  just  in  this  place  to  confess 
our  obligations  to  the  engaging  Spectacle  de 
la  Nature^  since  we  have  taken  from  that 
book  whatever  has  suited  our  purpose^ 
From  the  excellent  mineralogical  works  of 
Patrin*  and  Brongniart-f-  we  have  also  re- 
ceived great  assistance,  which  we  the  more 
readily  mention  here,  as  we  have  not  al- 
ways noticed  their  names  when  we  have 
quoted  their  books.  "  I  am  very  sensible," 
says  Kollin,  ^'  that  it  is  not  so  much  for  a 
person's  reputation  to  make  use  of  other 
men's  labours,  and  that  it  is  in  a  manner 
renouncing  the  name  and  quality  of  author. 

*  Histoire  Naiurelle  des  Miner aux,  Paris  1803. 
t  JVaiii  Elemeniaire  de  Mineralogies  Paris  1807. 
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But  I  am  not  over  fond  of  that  title ;  and 
shall  be  extremely  well  pleased,  and  think 
myself  very  happy,  if  I  can  but  deserve  the 
name  of  a  good  compiler,  and  supply  my 
readers  with  a  tolerable  history,  who  will 
not  be  over  solicitous  to  inquire  what 
hand  it  comes  from,  provided  they  are  but 
pleased  with  it.^  If  so  celebrated  and  ex^ 
cellent  a  writer  as  Rollin  could  preface  his 
Antient  History  with  this  candid  confession, 
it  would  surely  be  great  presumption  in 
us  to  consider  our  humble  undertaking  as 
worthy  a  better  title. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  render  our  de- 
scriptions familiar  to  every  one,  and  oc- 
casionally to  enliven  them  with  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  different  animals*.  We  are  well  aware 
that  among  these  there  are  some  which 
either  from  their  want  of  importance^  or 
from  having  been  repeated  before,  we  might 
have  dispensed  with  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
draw  the  line,  especially  as  we  rather  pro- 
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fesa  to  lead  othen  to  study  this  captivating 
science,  than  to  teach  those  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  its  beauties. 

The  systeumtic  arrangement  we  have  pur- 
sued, in  conformity  with  the  present  en- 
lightened  state  of  the  science,  will  be  found 
of  considerable  service  to  those  who  take 
up  the  book  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the 
study,  as  we  have  been  careful  to  give,  to 
all  the  leading  subjects,  a  concise  Linnaean 
specification,  accompanied  by  references  to 
several  authors  of  acknowledged  reputation 
and  tvalue.  In  our  arrangement  of  the  qua- 
drupeds, we  have  adopted  the  celebrated 
Ray's  method,  in  preference  to  that  of  Lin- 
nseus.  Had  our  work  been  calculated 
merely  to  satisfy  the  rigid  naturalist,  this 
would  hardly  have  been  excused  ;  but  as  it 
is,  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  the  re- 
pugnance we  feel  to  place  the  monkey  at 
the  head  of  the  brute  creation^  and  thus  to 
associate  him,  as  it  were,  with  man. 

We  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  say  much 
respecting  the  embellishments  which   ac- 
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Hoof  consisting  t>f  one  piece. 
BiK  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw» 

iPSCIFIC  CHABAdTBR* 

ii^savM  CABAixtjg.    £.  podibos  tolidaoguUt,  emida  Uodiqiietet09i« 

IJnn,  Syst.  Nat.  Gm.  1 .  p.  209.  Hdofi  solidly 
tail  entirely  covered  with  long  hairs. 
Eqnus  auriculis  brevibua  erectis,  juba  longs* 
Bfhs.  Begn,  An.  p.  100.  n.  1. 

Cmmm  Hobsk.    Sm.  Buff.  t.  8.  p.  W].  pL  11.     Am.  Jfbt 

Quodr.v.  i.p.  1.  PiMt.^.ZM/.v.l.pl.l. 
Bern,  (juadr*  p.  1.  iSAofv  Gm,  Zool.  2» 
pi.  214. 
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0BI7  eoDeriB  Ua  streagCb  to  the  ^judioe  of  other 
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animals ;  he  never  raises  his  paw  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destruction,  and  seldom  sleeps  unstained 
with  blood.  On  the  contrary,  the  horse  is  never 
injurious  to  other  creatures;  he  discovers  nothing 
that  can  expose  him  to  the  least  aversion ;  he  pos- 
sesses no  bad  quality,  and  enjoys  all  those  that  are 
amiable.  Of  all  animals,  he  has  the  finest  turn  of 
shape,  is  the  most  noble  in  his  inclinations,  and  the 
most  liberal  of  his  services. 

Arabia,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  produces  the 
most  beautiful  wild  horses ;  and  the  Arabs,  beyond 
all  others,  are  the  most  sensible  of  their  value.  Al- 
most every  Arabian  is  provided  with  his  horse ;  and 
as  they  chiefly  live  in  tents,  the  animal  becomes 
truly  one  of  the  family :  the  mare,  the  foal,  the  hus- 
band, the  wife,  and  the  children,  lie  all  together  in- 
discriminately, the  little  children  often  sleeping 
upon  the  neck  or  body  of  the  mare  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  danger.  The  kind  and  familiar 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by  the  family, 
the  soothing  language,  and  the  many  little  acts  of 
kindness  they  receive  from  their  masters,  together 
with  that  constant  intercourse  which  exists  between 
them,  create  a  tractability  in  the  Arabian  horses 
which  is  not  equalled  in  those  of  other  countries. 
Spurs  are  quite  unnecessary ;  the  least  touch  with 
the  stirrup  is  sufficient  to  make  these  airy  coursers 
bound. across  the  plain  with  a  swiftness  that  nothing 
can  surpass.  The  ostrich,  whose  amazing  speed 
enables  it  to  escape  frx)m  other  animals,  cannot  elude 
the  fleetness  of  the  Arabian  hc»rse;  but,  after  having 
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in  vain  attempted  to  outrun  him^  the  poor  and 
jaded  aninud,  finding  all  its  efforts  to  escape  hope^ 
less,  hides  its  head  wherever  it  can,  and  tamely 
suffers  itself  to  be  taken.  The  Arabian  will  some- 
times mount  his  horse  without  either  bridle  or  sad^ 
die;  and  such  is  the  animal's  compliance  to  the 
rider's  will,  that  the  mere  motion  of  a  switch  is  suf- 
ficient to  direct  him  in  his  course.  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  his  British  2^1ogy,  has  given  a  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  this  creature  is  held,  in  the  la- 
mentation of  an  Arab  who  was  obliged  through  po- 
verty to  part  with  his  mare;  andM.  Saint  Pierre,  in 
his  Studies  of  Nature,  has  given  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  very  great  attachment  which  the  Ara- 
bians have  for  their  horses  s 

"  The  whole  stock  of  a  poor  Arabian  of  the  de- 
sert consisted  of  a  beautiful  mare ;  this  the  French 
consul  at  Said  offered  to  purchase,  with  an  intention 
to  send  her  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Arab, 
pressed  by  want,  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at 
length  consented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  which  he  named.  The 
consul  wrote  to  France  for  permission  to  close  the 
bargain,  and  having  obtained  it,  sent  the  informa- 
tion immediately  to  the  Arab.  The  man,  so  poor 
as  to  possess  only  a  miserable  rag,  a  covering  for  his 
body,  arrived  with  his  magnificent  courser :  he  dis- 
mounted, and  looking  first  at  the  gold,  and  then 
steadfastly  at  his  mare,  heaved  a  sigh.  ^  And  to 
whom  is  it,'  he  exclaimed,  ^  that  I  am  going  to  yield 
thee  up  }    To  Europeans !  who  will  tie  thee  close, 
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tirh6  Will  bdtt  tk^ei,  who  will  t^nd^f  thM  mis^tubl^  t 
Return  with  ih^^  my  beatity !  and  i^oic^  th^  h«Airt§ 
6(  my  children.*  As  he  pronbunced  th^  Iwt  Words^ 
he  ^ratig  ixpon  her  back^  and  wa^  out  of  dight  almost 
in  a  moment.** 

Experience  ha6  taiight  the  Arabian!^  that  mares  are 
more  serviceable  to  them  than  horses.  They  endure 
fetigue,  thirst,  and  hmiger  better  than  horses  :  they 
are  of  a  more  harmless  and  gentle  nature ;  and  are 
so  little  inclined  to  hurt  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  left  together  fof  several  dajrs  without  doing  any 
mischief. 

The  noble  deportment  of  this  beautiful  creature 
cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  even  on  those 
who  are  least  acquainted  with  his  virtues.  He  is 
still  more  engaging  in  his  inclination ;  and  indeed 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  but  one,  which  is  to 
render  service  to  his  master.  He  seems  sensible  of 
the  honour  of  his  caresses,  studies  how  to  please 
him,  and  at  the  least  signal  varies  his  pace ;  is  al- 
ways ready  to  slacken,  redouble,  or  precipitate  it, 
when  he  is  acquainted  with  his  ridel's  will.  Nei- 
ther the  length  of  a  journey,  nor  ditches,  nor  rivers 
the  most  rapid,  can  discourage  him;  he  springs 
through  every  obstacle  as  a  bird  whose  career  no  im- 
pediment can  check. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  bestow  a  panegyric  on 
the  animal  whose  superior  breed  places  him  in  the 
first  rank  among  his  species,  the  tribute  of  praise 
should  not  be  withheld  from  those  of  an  inferior 
cast,  who,  destined  all  their  lives  to  bear  the  heavy 
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burthens  we  impose  upon  them^  show  a  d^ree  of 
patience  and  perseverance  that  cannot  be  too  much 
admired.  An  intelligent  writer  informs  us^  that  when 
pack-horses  were  used^they  strictly  adhered  to  theline 
of  order  and  r^ularity  which  custom  had  taught  them 
to  observe,  when  they  journeyed  over  trackless  moors 
to  carry  the  different  manufactures  and  articles  of 
traffic  W  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  The 
leading  horse,  which  was  always  chosen  for  his  sa^ 
gacity  and  steadiness,  being  furnished  with  bells, 
l^ve  notice  to  the  rest,  who  iS^Uowed  the  sound,  and 
g^^nily  witbput  much  d^viatiop.,  though  some- 
times at  a  considerable  distanee*  The  following  in- 
stance  will  show  with  what  obstinate  perseverance 
they  have  been  known  to  observe  the  line  of  their  or^ 
der.  Some  y^^^s  a^,  ope  of  th^se  l^orses  which  had 
been  long  accustom^  to  follow  next  to  his  leader,  by 
accident  or  fatigue  was  thrown  into  an  inferior  rank : 
the  poor  animfd,  as  if  s^wible  of  hi^  4i8grace,  by  the 
roost  strenuous  i^xertlQW  at  length  recovered  his 
Upudl  station^  whicji  h^  roai^taijil^  during  the  re- 
mainder pf  bis  journey ;  but  on  bis  .^mval  in  the  inn- 
yard  be  dropped  down  and  died  uppq  i  he  spot,  his 
jife  &Ui)[)g  It  sacri^  tp  his  ambition.  • 
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SPECIFIC   CHABACTER. 

E^ps  Asivus.    £.  pedibus  solidungulis,  cauda  extremiUte  setosa, 

cruce  nigra  (mari)  supra  humeros. 
H006  solid,  the  end  of  the  tail  furnished  with 

long  hairs,  a  black  cross  on  the  shoulders  of 

the  male. 
Equus  auriculis  longis  flaccidis,  juba  brevi.  Briss. 

Quadr,  70. 
Ass.     .     .     .      Sm.  Bmff^,  V,  3.  p.  398.  pi.  12.     Penn.  Hist. 

Quadr,  v.  1.  p.  8.    Bew.  Quadr.  p.  17.    Shaw 

Gen.  ZooL  2.  pi.  2X6, 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  ANDES. 

These  stupendous  mountains,  running  almost  the 
whole  length  of  South  America,  may  literally  be 
said  to  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds :  the  storms 
often  roll,  and  the  thunders  burst,  beneath  their 
summits ;  which,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  of  tlie 
sun,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  co- 
vered with  everlasting  snows.  The  manner  in  which 
the  asses  descend  the  precipices  of  these  Alps  is 
truly  astonishing.  In  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
there  are  ofteii  on  one  side  steep  eminences,  and  01^ 
the  other  frightful  abysses ;  and  as  these  generally 
follow  the  direction  of  the  mountain,  the  road,  ii|-f 
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stead  of.^ing  on  a  level,  forms  at  every  little 
distance*  steep  declivities  of  several  hundred  yards 
downwards.     These  can  be  descended  only  by  asses 
or  mules ;  and  the  animals  themselves  seem  sen-^ 
jjible  of  the  danger,  by  the  caution  they  use.   When 
they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  descents,  they 
stop  of  themselves,  without  being  checked  by  the 
rider;   and,   if  he  inadvertently  attempts  to  spur 
them  ^n,  they  continue  immovable.     They  seem 
all  this  time  ruminating  on  the  danger  which  lies 
before  them,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  en- 
counter.    They  not  only  attentively  view  the  road^ 
but  tremble  and  snort  at  the  danger.     Having  pre- 
pared for  the  descent,  they  place  their  fore^-feet  in  a 
posture  as  if  they  were  stopping  themselves ;  they 
then  also  put  their  hinder  feet  together,  but  a  little 
forward  as   if  they  were  about  to  lie  down.      In 
this  attitude,  having  taken  a  survey  of  the  roacl, 
they  slide  down  with  the  swiftness  of  a  meteor.     In 
the  mean  time  all  that  the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep 
himself  fest  on  the  saddle,  without  checking  th^ 
rein ;  for  the  least  motion  is  sufficient  to  disorder 
the  equilibrium  of  the  ass ;  in  which  case  both  must 
unavoidably  perish.     But  their  address  in  this  rapid 
descent  is  truly  wonderful;  for,  in  their  swiftest 
motion,  when  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  govern- 
ment of  themselves,  they  follow  exactly  the  dif- 
ferent windings  of  the  road,  as  if  they  ha$l  pre^ 
viously  settled,  in  their  minds  the  route  they  were 
to  follow,  and  taken  every  precaution  for  their 
safety.     In  this  journey,  the  natives,  who  are  plac^ 
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ftlong  th^  sides  of  the  mountains^  and  sctpve  them^ 
selves  by  the  roots  (A  the  trees,  animate  tHte  beasts 
ivhh  shouts,  and  encourage  them  to  perseverance. 
Some  asses,  after  being  long  used  to  these  journeys, 
acquire  a  kind  of  reputation  for  their  safety  an4 
skill ;  and  their  value  rises  in  proportion  to  their 
fame. 

The  ass  was  originally  imported  into  America  by 
the  Spaniards ;  and  that  country  seems  to  have 
been  so  favourable  to  this  race  of  animals,  that  where 
th^  have  run  wild  they  have  multiplied  in  amaz- 
ing numbers,  and  become  quite  a  nuisance.  In  the 
^ipgdom  of  Quito,  says  UUoa,  the  owners  of  the 
grounds  where  they  are  bred,  suffer  all  persons  to 
take  away  ^  many  as  they  can,  on  paying  a  small 
acknowledgment,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days  their  sport  lasts.  They  catch  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  a  number  of  persons  go  on  horse-t 
back,  and  are  attended  by  Indians  on  foot:  when 
arrived  at  the  proper  places,  they  form  a  circle  in 
order  to  drive  them  into  some  valley ;  where^  at  full 
speed,  they  throw  the  noose,  and  endeavour  to 
halter  them.  Those  creatures,  iFinding  themselves 
inclosed,  make  very  furious  e^rts  to  escape ;  and 
jf  only  one  forces  his  way  through,  they  all  follow 
with  an  irresistible  impetuosity.  However,  when 
noosed,  the  hunters  throw  them  down,  and  secure 
them  with  fetters;  and  thus  leave  them  till  the 
ehase  is  over.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  them  away 
Ifith  greater  facility,  they  pair  {kxem  with  ta^ib 
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lietito  of  the  same  kind :  bat  this  is  not  easily  per«i 
Ibnned ;  for  th^  are  so  remarkably  fierce  that  they 
often  hint  the  persons  who  undertake  to  manage 
diem.  It  is  this  superior  breed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Qaito  use  in  their  passage  across  the  mountaina. 
They  hsnre  all  the  swiftness  of  hones,  and  neither 
accUvities  nor  precipices  retard  them  in  their  car* 
reer;  they  are  very  q>irited^  and  when  attack^i  de« 
fynd  themsehres  with  their  mouth,  with  such  ac- 
tivity that,  without  sbidcening  their  paoe,  they  oftieii 
makn  their  pursuers :  but  the  most  remarkable  pro^ 
perty  in  these  creatures  is,  that  after  carryingtht 
first  load,  their  celerity  leaves  them ;  their  dangerr 
ous  ferocity  is  lost,  and  they  soon  contract  the  stupid 
look  and  dullness  peculiar  to  die  asinine  species.  It 
is  also  <4)servable  that  these  creatures  wiU  not  per- 
mit a  hone  to  live  among  them;  tbey  always  gmae 
together;  and  if  a  horse  happens  to  stray  inta 
the  places  where  they  fised,  they  all  iall  upon 
him,  and  bite  and  kick  him  till  tbey  leave  him 
dead  on  the  spot,  They  are  very  troublesome 
neighboure,  making  a  most  horrid  noise :  for,  when- 
ever one  or  two  of  theifi  b^ns  to  bray,  they  are  aii^ 
swered  in  the  same  vociferous  manner  by  ail  within 
the  reach  of  the  sound,  which  is  gteady  increased 
and  jMHolonged  by  the  repercussio as  of  the  valleys  and 
breaches  of  the  mountains. 

The  asses  in  the  principal  streets  of  Cairo  stand 
ready  to  be  hired ;  they  are  properly  bridled  and 
aaddled,  and  attended  by  the  person  who  lets  them, 
This  man  nsuns  behind^  to  goad  on  his  ass  and  cqt 
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out  to  those  on  foot  to  make  way.  They  are  regv* 
larly  fed,  rubbed  down,  and  washed;  which  so 
greatly  improves  them  that  they  grow  to  a  laige 
size,  and  are  occasionally  sold  at  a  very  high  price^ 
In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  this  useful  animal 
is  much  neglected  and  abused.  We  educate  the  * 
horse  with  the  greatest  care ;  nothing  is  spared  to 
render  him  beautiful ;  he  is  dressed,  attended,  in* 
structed,  and  exercised ;  while  the  poor  ass  is  aban^ 
doned  to  th^  brutality  of  the  meanest  servants,  or  to 
the  malicious  abuse  of  children.  If  he  had  not  a 
great  many  good  qualities,  he  would  never  be  able 
to  bear  the  hard  usage  he  daily  meets  with,  and 
which  certainly  makes  him  more  stupid  and  in* 
docile  than  he  otherwise  would  be.  He  is  in  the 
power  of  every  rustic,  and  is  frequently  beaten  with* 
out  a  cause,  and  loaded  without  mercy.  We  do  n<;^ 
consider,  that  if  the  horse  had  no  existence,  the  asa, 
both  in  himself,  and  with  regard  to  us,  would  be  the . 
first  and  most  distinguished  animal  in  the  creation. 
It  is  comparison  alone  that  d^rades  him. 

The  ass  is  temperate  both  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  food.  He  eats  contentedly  the  hardr 
est  and  most  disagreeable  herbage,  which  the  horse 
and  other  animals  pass  by  and  disdain.  He  is  par^ 
ticularly  nice  with  regard  to  water,  and  only  drinks 
from  the  clearest  brooks  he  can  find.  In  drinking 
he  is  equally  moderate  as  in  eating.  He  never 
sinks  .his  nose  in  the  water,  being  afraid,  as.  ha^ 
been  alleged,  of  the  shadow  of  his  ears.  As  no 
person  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  comb  him,  he  often 
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foUs  on  the  grass  among  thistles  or  fern;  and  he 
frequently  takes  this  liberty  without  paying  any  re* 
gard  to  the  load  he  carries,  seemingly  with  a  view 
to  reproach  the  neglect  of  his  master ;  for  he  never 
wallows,  like  the  horse,  in  the  mire,  or  in  the  water* 
He  is  even  afiraid  to  wet  his  feet,  and  turns  off  the 
road  to  avoid  a  puddle. 

The  wild  ass,  or  onager  of  tiie  antients,  is  much 
higher  than  the  tame  ass,  which  it  resembles  in 
the  narrowness  of.  its  chest  and  body.  The  head 
is  carried  with  more  spirit,  and  the  skull  is  said  to 
be  surprisingly  thin«  This  species,  according  to 
Mr.  Pennant,  inhabits  the  dry  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  deserts  of  Great  Tartary.  They  are 
piigratory,  and  arrive  in  vast  troops,  to  feed  during 
the  summer,  in  the  tracts  east  and  north  of  Lake 
Aral.  About  autumn,  they  collect  in  herds  of 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  and  direct  their 
course  towards  the  north  of  India,  to  enjoy  a  warm 
retreat  during  winter.  But  it  appears  that  Persia  is 
their  most  usual  place  of  retirement,  where  some  of 
them  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Casbin  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

The  Arabians  take  them  in  snares  for  the  sake  of 
their  flesh,  which,  although  hot  and  unsavoury  when 
fresh  killed,  becomes  very  good  meat,  if  not  eaten 
till  a  day  or  two  after  it  has  been  boiled.  The  Ro- 
mans were  likewise  fond  of  them;  and  Pliny  tells  us 
that  the  epicures  preferred  those  of  Africa  to  all 
pthers. 
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Horns  concave,  bending  out  laterallj. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  fewer  jaw,  none  in  the  upfier. 

Skin  afeng  the  lower  side  of  the  neek  pendnfeus. 
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Bos  TAvaos.    B^camibasteretibfis  extrorrameenradf j pelearlbiiv 

kxif«    Lim.  &fii.  Nai.  Qmd.  l«  p.  Ma. 
Horns  round  «mI  cuivfd  entwanls  j  psodentdeir* 

fios  cornibus  cnissis  brevibus  sursom  reflezis^ 
fronte  crispa.    Bnss.  Begn.  An,  p.  80.  n.  3. 
Ox«    .     .     .    Perm.  Hist  Quadr.  t.  1.  p.  16.  pl.l — 5.     Bew. 

iQlMa^.p.34.  Am.  JM/.  ZsoL  1.  p.  U.  Skaw 
Gm.  2M.  2.  pi.  209. 

Oxen  are  still  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  although  the  original  stock  has  long  since 
been  extinct  in  our  island,  yet  their  ofispring  are 
still  preserved  in  the  parks  of  Dnunlanrig  and  CbiU 
lingham.  They  retain  their  virhite  colour,  and  their 
savage  disposition,  but  have  lost  their  nianes.  The 
late  Mr.  Tunstall,  of  Wycliff,  Yorkshire,  collected 
some  curious  information  respecting  these  cattle^ 
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wlueh  he  published  in  Bewick's  Histoiy  of  Qom^ 
dnq)eds{  to  whidb  book  we  ate  prindpally  ind 
fixr  the  foUowing  acemmt : 

Numerous  herds  of  a  yftrf  singular  speoies  of 
wild  cattle  were  fotmutf  htfA  in  sevenl  parks  in 
Bnglaiid  and  Scotland;  b«t  the3r  hare  been  de« 
strc^^  byirarious  means;  and  the  only  bneds  now 
remaining  in  the  kingdom  are  in  the  park  at  CSiiL* 
hn^am-castle^  in  Northumberland ;  at  WoUaton^ 
in  Nottinghamshire^  the  seat  of  lord  Middlehm;  at 
Gisbume,  in  Craven^  Yorkshire;  at  Lame-hall^  in 
Cheshirr;  and  at  Cardejr,  in  Staffordshire. 

Hie  principal  external  appearances  whidi  distttt* 
guish  this  breed  of  cattle  from  all  odiers  are  tile 
following:  their  colour  is  invariably  white;  muz^ 
ales  Mack ;  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  ear^  and 
about  one-third  of  the  outside^  from  the  tip  down^ 
wards,  red ;  horns  white^  with  black  tips,  very  fincy 
and  bent  upwards.  Some  years  ago,  there  were  m 
Ibw  at  ChiUingham  with  black  ears,  but  they  have 
been  all  destroyed  by  the  present  park-^keeper. 
Soime  of  the  bulls  have  a  thin  upright  mane,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  two  inches  long. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person,  they  set 
off  in  ftdl  gallop ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
tiiree  himdred  yuds  make  n  wheel  round,  and 
come  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a  me- 
nacing manner :  on  a  sudden  they  make  a  full  stop^ 
at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  jrards,  lookix^  wildly 
at  the  object  of  their  surprise ;  but,  iqx>n  the  least 
motion  being  made,  they  all  again  turn  rounds  and  fly 
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off  with  equal  speedy  but  not  to  the  same  distance^ 
forming  a  shorter  circle ;  and  again  returning  with 
a  bolder  and  more  threatening  aspect  than  before^ 
they  approach  much  nearer,  probably  within  thirty 
yards ;  when  they  make  another  stand,  and  again 
fiy  off.  This  they  do  several  times,  shortetoii]^ 
their  distance,  and  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come 
within  ten  yards  $  when  most  people  think  it  pru-' 
dent  to  leave  them,  not  choosing  to  provoke  them 
further ;  for  there  is  little  doubt  but  in  two  or  three 
turns  they  would  make  an  attack* 

The  mode  of  killing  them  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
modem  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  antient  hunting. 
On  notice  being  given  that  a  wild  bull  would  be 
killed  on  a  certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh-- 
bourhood  came  mounted,  and  armed  Mrith  guns,  &C. 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horse,  and 
four  or  five  hundred  foot,  who  stood  upon  the  walls, 
or  climbed  into  trees,  while  the  horsemen  rode  off 
the  bull  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  until  he  stood  at 
bay ;  when  a  tnarksman  dismounted  and  shot.     At 
ak>me  of  these  huntings,  twenty  or  thirty  shots  have 
been  fired  before  he  was  subdued.     On  such  oc- 
casions, the  bleeding  victim  grew  desperately  fu- 
rious, from  the  smarting  of  his  wounds,  and  the 
shouts  of  savage  joy  that  were  echoing  from  every 
side :  but  from  the  number  of  accidents  that  hap- 
pened, this  dangerous  mode  has  be^i  little  prac- 
tised of  late  years ;  the  park-keeper  alone  genepally 
shootii^  them  with  a  rifle  gun  at  one  shot. 
When  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  offspring  for 
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ft  week  or  ten  days  in  some  sequestered  situation^ 
fiond  go  and  suckle  them  two  or  three  times  a-day . 
If.  any  perscm  come  near  tiie  calves^  they  clap  their 
heads  close  to  the  ground,  and  lie  like  a  hare  in 
form,  to  hide  themselves.  This  is  a  proof  of  their 
native  wildness,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  happened  to  the  writer  of  this 
narrative,  who  found  a  hidden  calf,  two  days  old^ 
very  lean  and  very  weak.  On  strokii^  its  head,  it 
got  up,  pawed  two  or  three  times  like  an  old  buU, 
bellowed  very  loud,  stqpped  back  a  few  steps,  and 
bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force ;  it  then  began  to 
paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted  as 
before ;  but  he  knowing  its  intention,  and  stepping 
aside,  it  missed  him,  fell,  and  was  so  very  weak 
that  it  could  not  rise,  thou^  it  made  several  ef* 
forts:  but  it  had  done  enough:  the  whole  herd  were 
alarmed,  and,  comii^  to  its  rescue,  oblig^  him  to 
retire ;  forthe  dams  will  allow  no  person  to  touch 
their  calves  without  attacking  them  with  impetuous 
ferocity. 

When  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is 
grown  weak  and  feeble  through  age  or  sickness,  the 
rest  of  the  herd  set  upon  it,  and  gore  it  to  death. 
Mr.  TunstsU  concludes  his  remarks  by  adding^  that 
the  weight  of  the  oxen  is  generally  from  forty  to 
fifty  stone  the  four  quarters ;  that  of  the  cows  about 
thirty.  The  beef  is  findy  marbled,  and  of  excel- 
'lent  flavour. 

Our  savage  cattle  have  been  frequently  men- 
tioned by  historians.      It  is  related,  that  Robert 
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BitKse,  during  the  chase  of  these  tnimals,  wu  pre* 
served  from  the  rage  of  a  wild  bull  by  the  inbe* 
pidity  of  one  of  his  ooortien ;  itom  wUch  he  and 
his  lineage  acquired  the  name  of  Tiini-4nilL  Hie 
Vvirieties  of  domestic  cattle  sprang  from  Ae  wild  stock 
are  Tery  numerdits:  am<^  them  is  die  great  Indian 
bXy  esteemed  (br  the  ruH  lump  on  hia  AoiildeK% 
whidi  is  reckoned  most  ddidoiu  food.  There  is  like» 
Wise  in  India  a  very  small  sort,  with  a  lamp  on  the 
iiioulders  like  the  former;  but  this  animal  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a  large  dog,  and  is  used  th  the  Esst 
fo  draw  chiklren.  Two  of  these  htde  bulls  were 
t»t)Ughtfti)m  India  to  this  country,  and  are  now*  in 
Exeler  Change. 

Of  the  European  cattle  the  most  ftmims  acre  Aose 
bf  Hobtein  and  Jutland.  They  grow  to  a  lai^ 
size,  in  ccmsequence  of  tibeir  pasturage,  which  is 
very  rich.  The  j&iglish  breed  is  derived  fiom  Hie 
foreign;  and  by  cultivation,  those  in  many  parts  of 
fir^knd  will  now  riVal  the  best  cattle  that  can  be 
produced  from  the  continents 
.  We  are  beyond  measure  indebtad  to  our  cattle 
for  the  mai^  benefits  we  receive  finom  tkcm.  The 
flesh  of  these  animab  is  90  nowBhiiig  and  perfiss* 
that  we  leave  the  most  eapquiaite  driitsaAgs  to  1^ 
turn  to  it^  and  are  never  satialad  willi  liaa  M^ 
pasts  it  affords  us.  We  fsed  them  wids  n  ftw 
herbs,  or  i&w  tiiem  the  liberty  to  range  in  tias 
fields,  and  supply  themselres  with  those 
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that  are  least  beneficial  to  us;  and  they  return  every 
evening  to  repay  this  obligation  with  a  liberal  flow 
of  milk.  The  night  is  no  sooner  passed,  but  they 
earn  by  a  second  payment  the  sustenance  of  the 
succeeding  day.  There  is  scarce  any  part  of  their 
bodies  without  its  use;  the  hide,  when  properly 
prepared,  serves  for  boots,  shoes,  and  numberless 
other  purposes.  Vellum  is  made  of  calves'  skin. 
Of  their  horns  we  make  combs,  boxes,  handles  for 
knives,  and  drinking-vessels ;  and  when  softened  in 
water,  they  serve  the  purpose  of  glass  for  the  sides 
of  our  lanterns.  Even  medicine  was  formerly  in- 
debted to  this  part  of  them  for  an  antidote  against 
poison,  under  the  title  of  the  English  bezoar,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  full  as  ffflcacious  as  the 
Oriental  kind.  The  large  bones  are  used  by  me- 
chanics in  the  place  of  ivory ;  and  from  the  smaller 
ones  an  oil  is  produced,  much  used  by  many  in 
cleaning  harness,  and  all  the  trappings  belonging  to 
a  coach.  The  blood  is  an  excellent  manure  for 
fruit-trees,  and  is  the  basis  of  that  fine  colour  the 
Prussian  blue.  In  short,  the  blood,  fat,  marrow^ 
hide,  hair,  horns,  hoof,  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
whey,  liver,  gall,  spleen,  and  bones,  have  each  their 
particular  use  in  manufectures,  commerce,  and  me- 
dicine. 

If  the  value  of  these  presents  is  any  way  dimi-» 
nished,  it  is  because  we  daily  receive  them,  and 
think  no  more  of  them ;  they  are  depreciated  by 
the  easiness  of  obtaining  them;  but,  in  reality,  this 
)s  a  circumstance  which  enhances  their  merit    A 
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liberally  which  knows  no  intenruptionj  and  is  daily 
repeated^  is  ever  worthy  of  new  returns  of  grati- 
tudjB ;  and  the  least  we  can  do  when  we  receive  a 
benefit^  ia  to  vouchsafe  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
donor. 

The  belief  in  a  transmigrs^on  of  souls  is  so 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  «rf  the  simple  Gen. 
tpo^  that  he  would  not  on  any  account  destroy  a 
bull  or  a  cow^  lest  he  should  at  the  same  time  in« 
jure  one  of  his  felloW'-creatures.  This  is  alleged  by 
Grose  as  a  cause  for  their  forbearance ;  yet  it  scans 
principally  to  proceed  from  their  gratitude  to  these 
animals^  for  providing  them  with  their  four  greatest 
luxuries ;  their  milk,  their  cream,  their  butter,  and 
their  cheese. 
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IFECIPIC  CHARACTEB. 

Ba  COroibds  resupiiifltis  intords^  sntiod  puttuf « 
Sjpi.  Ndi.  Lum.  ed.  Gmd.  ].  p.  20S. 

fiorof  straight  4d  a  greet  length  fixxn  the  boaei^ 
then  bendiog  upwards;  flat  on  the  forepart. 

3 OS  iNDicus.     Plm.  Hui.  Nat,  viii.  c.  45. 
UFFL£.     ICMe.  Dese,  du  Cap  de  Bmme  Etp, 
t.  3.  p.  25.  pi.  at  p.  54*  fig.  S. 
Sfli.  ifc#.  Ys  6.  p.  150.  pi.  170.     Pemi,  Huk 
Quadr,  ed.  3.  v.  1.  p.  28.    Bew.  Qmdr.  p.  43* 
Shmo  Gen.  Zool.  U  p.  401. 


BmyALOEs  are  natives  of  the  southern  regions  of 
Asib  and'  Africa,  and  in  size  give  place  only  to  the 
elephant^  flie  iliinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus. 
The  Cape  i^ety  of  this  animal  (Bos  Coffer  Linn.) 
is  a  very  sCroiig'  and  fierce  creature.  His  frame  is 
i^emarkAUy-  milscular;  and  although  not  taller  than 
a  common-sized  ox,  tiie  African  buffijo  is  at  least 
twice  his  bulk.  The  horns  at  the  base  are  each 
tifirelvtg  or  thirteen  inches  broad,  and  are  separated 
dnly  by  anarrow  chatmel,  iifhich  fills  up  with  age, 
aiid  gives^  to  the  animal  a  forehead  completely  co- 
v^ered'with  a  nigged  mass  of  horn  as  hard  as  rock. 
^tom  th6  base  they  diverge  downwards^  and  are  in- 
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curved  towards  the  points^  which  are  generally 
distant  from  each  other  about  three  feet.  Mr.  Bar- 
row informs  us,  that  the  fibres  of  its  muscles  are 
like  so  many  bundles  of  cords ;  and  they  are  covered 
with  a  hide  little  inferior  in  strength  and  thickness 
to  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 

The  peasantry  prefer  this  hide  to  the  skin  of  all 
other  animals  for  cutting  into  thongs^  to  be  used  as 
traces  and  harness  for  their  carts  and  waggons.  The 
flesh  is  top  coarse-grained  to  be  good;  yet  the 
farmers  generally  salt  it  as  food  for  their  Hottentots. 
A  singular  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row respecting  this  kind  of  buffido.  He  says  that 
the  teeth  are  always  so  perfectly  loose  in  their 
sockets  as  to  rattle  and  shake  in  the  head. 

Buffaloes  are  domesticated  in  India  and  in  Italy, 
but  it  seems  that  no  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  Dutch  to  render  them  useful  in  Africa.  "  Any 
other  nation,**  says  Barrow,  ^^  possessing  the  Cape 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years^  would  certainly 
have  efifected  it.**  Though  the  buffido  an<jl  the  ox 
are  very  similar,  and,  where  domesticated,  not  only 
live  under  the  same  roof,  and  enjoy  the  same  liberty, 
but  feed  in  the  same  pastures ;  yet  we  are  assured 
they  will  never  intermix ;  that  cows  will  refuse  to 
suckle  young  buffaloes,  and  that  female  bufialoes 
will  refuse  to  suckle  calves.  A  mutual  antipathy 
seems  to  have  been  planted  in  them  by  nature.  .  The 
habits  of  this  animal  are  grass  and  brutal^  and  he  is 
said  to  be  the  dirtiest  of  all  creatures  except  the 
hog.     Fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mud,  the  bufialo. 
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seldom  passes  an  opportunity  of  indulging  himself; 
and  even  in  India,  where  he  is  domesticated^  the 
drivers  are  in  continual  fear,  when  he  crosses  a  river, 
that  he  will  lie  down  with  his  load. 

The  violent  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  buf- 
&lo  is  such,  that  the  inhabitants  are  exceedingly 
afraid  of  him,  and,  unless  numerous,  seldom  dare  to 
attack  him  openly :  he  is  no  sooner  wounded,  than 
he  becomes  the  most  furious  and  formidable  animal 
that  can  be  imagined ;  nothing  stops  his  career  till 
he  overtakes  the  object  of  his  revenge ;  when,  not 
content  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  person^ 
he  will  return  to  the  slaughtered  body,  stand  over  it 
for  a  time,  trample  on  it,  crush  it  with  his  knees, 
and  deliberately  mangle  the  remains  with  his 
horns  and  teeth.  This  sort  of  insult  the  bufialo 
will  repeat  at  certain  intervals,  till  the  corpse  is 
completely  disfigured,  and  he  has  nearly  stript  off 
the  skin  with  his  tongue.  He  frequents  the  bor- 
ders of  woods ;  and  as  his  sight  is  not  very  good, 
he  remains  there  with  his  head  placed  near  the 
ground,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects among  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Whenever  he 
perceives  any  disagreeable  object  near  him,  even  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  (for  which  he  has  a  singular 
aversion),  he  darts  suddenly  upon  it,  bellowing 
hideously  at  the  same  time  with  a  tone  much  deeper 
and  stronger  than  that  of  the  bull.  A  large  herd  of 
wild  buffaloes  grazing  together  on  a  plain  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  presented  to  Dr.  Thunberg  a  very 
terrific  spectacle.     He  and  his  companions,  wheft^ 


ibey  had  got  a  litde  way  into  a  wpod^  perceived  a^ 
hei?i,  which  appeared  to  consist  of  id>out  five  or  six 
hundred  lai^  beasts^  grazing  in  a  plai^  that  wa# 
skirted  by  the  wood.  The  animals,  intent  Upon 
their  foo4>  did  not  p^roeive  the  party  tiil  they  ar- 
rived  within  three  hundred  paces ;  when  the  whola 
herd  lifted  up  their  heads,  aiid  viewed  them  with 
attention;  We  should  naturally  suppose  that  a 
flight  so  truly  terrific  as  this  must  haye  been,  was 
su^icient  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart :  nevertheless, 
as  they  were  apprised  of  the  nature  of  these  spii- 
mals,  and  how  reluctantly  they  attack  any  one  in 
the  open  plains,  they  did  not  seem  to  dread  either 
their  strength  or  number;  but,  not  to  frighten  them, 
stood  still,  till  they  again  stooped  down  to  feed. 
Three  of  the  party  were  Europeans,  and  as  many 
llottentots,  trained  to  shooting,  and  provided  with 
muskets,  besides  others  who  only  carried  javeUns. 
Armed  in  this  manner,  with  a  determined  air,  they 
marched  within  forty  paces  of  the  buflfaloes,  who 
now  b^n  to  look  up  again  with  a  brisk  and  un- 
daunted mien,  They  then  judged  it  proper  to  dts* 
charge  their  muskets  at  once  amongst  them :  and 
the  effect  was  instantaneous ;  for  the  whole  of  them, 
intrepid  as  they  appeared,  surprised  by  the  sudden 
flash  and  report,  immediately  made  for  the  woods, 
paving  those  that  were  wounded  to  fpUow  as  well  as 
they  could,  ^'  Amojogst  these,*'  says  our  traveller, 
^^  was  an  old  bull  buffiik),  who  came  close  to  the. 
B^de  where  we  stood,  and  obliged  us  to  take  to  our 
heels  and  fly  before  him.**    He  however  passed  on 
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one  side,  and  proceeded  towards  the  wood,  but  did 
not  reach  it  before  he  fell.  Dr.  Thunberg  describes 
this  beast  as  having  an  extremely  thick  body,  with 
short  1^.  He  was  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  al«- 
most  destitute  of  hairs,  which  on  the  youx^  animal 
are  black.  This  and  a  female  were  the  only  two 
they  killed  with  their  muskets. 

It  appears  that  to  meet  a  single  bufiido  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  to  &ce  a  herd.  Dr.  Thunbetf;; 
having  left  his  Hottentots  and  baggage  behind  him^ 
crossed  the  Kaukuma  river  with  a  guide  and  his 
sergeant,  intending  to  pass  through  a  thicket  to  a 
farm,  which  they  discovered  on  the  other  side.  But 
they  had  not  gone  far  into  the  wood  before  they 
met  with  a  large  male  buffalo,  lying  down  alone  in 
a  spot  that  was  free  from  bushes  for  the  space  of  a 
few  3^rds.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  the  guide,  who 
went  first,  he  rushed  upon  him ;  but  the  man  turn- 
ing his  horse  behind  a  great  tree  avoided  the  beast, 
and  got  out  of  his  sight.  The  sergeant,  however^ 
was  not  so  fortunate,  his  horse  being  killed  by  the 
animal;  though  he  escaped  into  a  tree,  where  he 
was  followed  by  the  guide,  who  to  save  himself  had 
left  his  horse  to  the  mercy  of  the  bufialo.  The 
Professor,  unconscious  of  what  had  happened,  was 
collecting  plants  at  a  distance  behind  his  com- 
panions. Just  as  the  fririous  animal  was  mangling . 
the  second  horse  he  came  up  to  the  opening, 
where  the  wood  was  so  thick  that  he  had  neither 
room  to  turn  his  horse  round  nor  to  get  on  one 
side ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  him  to 
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his  late,  and  take  refiige  in  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
The  buffalo,  however,  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
mischief  he  had  already  done,  and,  leaving  the  other 
horse  untouched,  suddenly  turned  round  and  gal- 
loped off. 

Dr.  Sparrman,  accompanied  by  some  other  gen- 
tlemen, attacked  one  of  these  ferocious  creatures, 
which  was  preparing  to  make  towards  them  from 
behind  a  bush.  He  fell,  however,  the  moment  they 
discharged  their  guns,  but  got  upon  his  1^  again, 
and  ran  down  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood. 
Induced  from  this  circumstance  to  suppose  his 
wound  mortal,  they  had  the  imprudence  to  follow 
him  into  the  close  thickets,  through  which  they 
fortunately  could  not  penetrate,  and  therefore  re- 
tired to  a  rising  ground  to  rest  themselves.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  buffalo,  who  only  proved  to  be 
slightly  wounded,  came  to  the  skirts  of  the  wood 
opposite  the  gentlemen,  and  was  making  towards 
them;  when  a  shot  entered  his  belly,  and  forced  the 
animal  again  to  retire,  dyeing  the  ground  and  bushes 
all  the  way  he  went  with  his  blood.  The  party 
then  advanced  with  the  greatest  caution,  attended 
by  their  Hottentots,  through  the  thin  and  more 
pervious  part  of  the  wood,  where  the  buffalo  had 
taken  shelter.  The  furious  animal  had  still  strength 
enough  left  to  renew  the  attack,  and  would  have 
probably  sacrificed  some  of  them  to  his  revenge, 
had  he  not  received  a  shot  in  the  lungs,  which 
proved  mortal.  "  During  his  fall,  and  before  he 
died,**  says  the  doctor,  '^  he  bellowed  in  a  most 
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stbpendoas  manner;  and  this  death  song  of  his 
filled  us  all  with  no  small  degree  of  joy,  on  account 
of  the  victory  we  had  gained :  and  so  thoroughly  is 
the  human  heart  sometimes  steeled  to  the  sufferings 
of  die  brute  creation,  that  we  hastened  forwards, 
in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bufialo 
struggle  with  the  pangs  of  death.  I  chanced  to  be 
first  at  the  spot ;  but  think  it  impossible  ever  to  be- 
hold anguish,  accompanied  by  a  savage  fierceness^ 
painted  in  stronger  colours  than  they  were  in  the 
countenance  of  this  bufialo.  I  was  within  ten  steps 
of  him,  when  he  perceived  me,  and,  bellowing,  raised 
himself  suddenly  again  on  his  hind  legs.  I  had 
since  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  at  the  time  very 
much  frightened ;  for,  before  I  could  well  take  my 
aim,  1  fired  off  my  gun,  and  the  shot  missed  the 
whole  of  his  huge  body,  and  only  hit  him  in  the 
hind  legs,  as  we  afterwards  discovered  by  the  size 
of  the  ball.  Immediately  upon  this  I  ran  away  like 
lightning,  in  <»der  to  look  out  for  some  tree  to  dimb 
up  into:  but  my  apprehensions  were  groundless;  he 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue  me,  and  died 
soon  after.** 

In  Cafiiraria,  when  several  buffidoes  are  seen  to- 
gether>  and  it  is  intended  to  hunt  them,  the  man 
who  discovers  the  place  where  they  are,  blows  a 
pipe  made  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  sheep,  which  is 
heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  immediately  obeyed 
by  the  surrounding  inhabitants ;  who,  armed  with 
their  javelins,  assemble  together,  and  attack  the 
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beasts.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  while  ti>e 
bu£&loes  are  rumiii^  off,  one  of  the  hunters  is  tossed 
and  killed ;  which  accident,  it  seems,  is  not  much 
regarded  by  the  people  of  Cafiraria.  Dr.  Thunberg 
assures  us,  that  where  there  are  not  more  than  eight 
or  twelve  buffidoes,  the  inhabitants  are  so  dexterous 
that  they  rarely  sufier  one  of  them  to  escape. 

We  shall  conclude  the  natural  histoiy  of  this 
ferocious  animal  with  the  following  account  of  a 
buffalo  hunt;  where  Mr.  Bruce's  friend  Ammonios 
makes  such  a  conspicuous  figure,  that  we  cannot 
help  digressing  half  a  page  to  introduce  him  to  our 
readers: 

^'  Ammonios  was  a  man  of  approved  courage  and 
conduct,  who  had  been  in  all  the  wars  of  Ras 
Michael,  and  was  placed  about  Ayto  Confu,  to  lead 
the  troops,  curb  the  presumption,  and  check  the  im- 
petuosity of  that  youthful  warrior.  He  was  tall, 
and  awkwardly  made  ;  slow  in  speech  and  motion, 
so  much  as  even  to  excite  ridicule;  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  tnore  corpulent  than  the  Abyssi- 
nians  usually  are ;  in  a  word,  as  pedantic  and  grave 
in  his  manner  as  it  is  possible  to  express.  He  spent 
his  whole  leisure  time  in  reading  the  scriptures,  nor 
did  he  willingly  discourse  of  any  thing  else.  He 
had  been  bred  a  foot-soldier ;  and  though  he  rode 
as  well  as  many  of  the  Abyssinians,  yet,  having  long 
stirrup-leathers,  with  iron  rings  at  the  end  of  them, 
into  which  he  put  his  naked  toe  only,  he  had  no 
strength  or  agility  on  horseback^  nor  was  his  bridle 
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mch  as  ewld  ebmihaiid  his  honie  to  stop,  or  wind 
and  turn  sharply  among  trees,  tbou^  he  might 
make  a  tolerable  figure  on  a  plain.** 

The  hunt  is  introduced  by  the  appearance  of  a 
wild  bear^  who  escapes,  after  having  wounded  a 
horse  and  a  man  belonging  to  Ayto  Confu.  Twd 
buffidoes,  who  were  found  by  some  of  the  party, 
were  not  so  fortunate ;  it  appears  they  were  both 
destroyed.  ^^  And  all  this,**  continues  Mr.  Bruce, 
^^  was  in  little  m6re  than  an  hour,  when  our  sport 
seemed  to  be  at  the  best;  our  horses  were  oon-^ 
siderably  blown,  not  tired ;  and  though  we  were 
beating  homewards,  still  we  were  looking  very 
keenly  for  more  game.  Ammonios  was  on  the  left 
among  the  bushes,  and  some  large,  beautiful,  tall, 
spreading  trees,  dose  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bedowi,  which  stands  there  in  pools.  Whether  the 
bufialo  found  Ammomoe,  or  Ammonios  the  buffalo, 
is  what  we  could  never  get  him  to  explain  to  us ; 
but  he  had  wounded  the  beast  slightly  on  the  but* 
lock,  which,  in  return,  had  gored  his  horse,  and 
thrown  both  him  and  it  to  the  ground,  hvtckily, 
however,  his  cloak  had  &llen  off,  whidi  the  buf^ 
fab  tore  to  pieces,  and  employed  himself  for  a 
miAUte  with  that  and  with  the  horse,  but  then  left 
them,  and  followed  the  man  as  soon  as  he  saw  him 
nseandnm.  Ammonios  got  behind  one  large  tree, 
and  from  that  to  another  still  larger.  The  buffido 
turned  very  awkwardly,  but  kq>t  close  in  pursuit ;' 
and  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  worn  our 
friend  out,  who  was  not  used  to  such  quick  motion. 
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«  The  unfaitmile  Ammonios  had  been  dmer 
tnta  tree  to  tree,  till  he  had  got  behind  one  within 
m  few  yards  of  the  water;  bnt  the  fannhwood  upon 
the  banks,  and  hb  attention  to  the  boflUo,  hin- 
dered him  fipoin  seeii^  how  far  it  was  bdow  him. 
Nothing  conld  be  more  ndioaions  thui  to  see  him 
holding  the  tree  with  both  his  handsj  peqnng  fint 
one  way,  and  dien  another,  to  see  bf  which  the 
beast  wonM  tnrtu  And  well  he  mi^it  be  on  hb 
gnard ;  Cor  the  inimsl  was  absulitely  mad,  tasnng 
np  the  gronnd  with  his  feet  both  befare  and  be- 
hind.  ^  Sir;  said  I  to  Arto  Confer  '  this  wiH  be 
hnt  an  a^^  jofce  aa-night,  if  we  faring  home  thit 
s  CMpse.  InHed  in  the  lor  audit  of  m,  while 
were  lookii^  onJ*  Saying  this*  I  parted  at  a 
bdund  the  trees,  cnrme  to  AmmnninB  to 
knmsdn  nto  «hc  wsaer,  wnen  1 
tite  bcKt:  and.  •ed^  the  b^Uos 
■w,  «t  MB  ifned  I  na  die 

itCMt  wiidbcwe«fcai<Mtbe«liwr«i 
I  left  It.  «idi  «  Tinr  «•  kiaier  dK 

«a  w«  )«Mi:  W  «nlaw  it  watt  dv 


tillJ 


mBssnf  nM^  m^  .iim^    miai  here  a 
thai  1  had  wt  KireiwaL    Hie  pcv4 
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escaped  from  the  buffido,  he  would  infallibly  have 
been  drowned^  had  he  not  caught  hold  of  some 
strong  roots  of  a  tree  shooting  out  of  a  bank ;  and 
there  he  lay  in  perfect  safety  from  the  enemy^  till 
our  servants  went  rounds  and  brought  him  out  of  the 
pool  on  the  further  side. 

^^  In  the  mean  time,  the  buffido,  mortally  wounded, 
seeing  his  enemy  had  escaped,  kept  his  eyes  intent 
upon  us,  who  were  about  forty  yards  from  him^ 
walking  backwards  to  us,  with  intent  to  turn  sud- 
denly upon  the  nearest  horse;  when  Ayto  Confu 
ordered  two  men  with  guns  to  shoot  him  through 
the  head,  and  he  instantly  fell.  The  two  we  first 
killed  were  females ;  this  last  was  a  bull,  and  one  of 
the  largest,  confessedly,  that  had  ever  been  seen. 
Though  not  fat,  I  guess  that  he  weighed  nearer  fifty 
than  forty  stone.  His  horns,  from  the  root,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  their  curve,  were  about  fifty-two 
inches,  and  nearly  nine  where  thidcest  in  circum- 
ference. They  were  flat,  not  round.  A)i»  Confu 
ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  ofi^,  and  cleared  of  its 
flesh,  so  that  the  horns  and  skeleton  of  the  head  only 
remained :  this  he  hung  up  in  his  great  hall  among 
the  probosc^  of  elephants,  and  horns  of  rhinoceroses, 
with  this  inscription  in  his  own  language :  '  Yagoube^ 
the  Kipty  killed  this  upon  the  Bedovui.^  ** 

Our  figure  was  done  from  a  fine  portrait  of  a 
wild  bufialo>  drawn  by  Mr.  S.  Daniell  during  hia 
traveU  in  Africa. 
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^tXtnie  CBAMMTBR. 


Horns  twisted  spirally  amf  pointing  outwards. 

£ight  cdtdhg  teeth  iHi  the  bWer  jaw,  none  in  the  nppef. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTEB. 

Ofiv  Amiioii.    O.  canAbOB  octuids  semicntoWhiif  snbtiis  pU* 

niuicalis,  polearibas  laxis  pUosis,    Lum*  Syst, 

NaLGmd,  l.p.  200. 
With  arched  semicircular  horas^  flat  beneath  | 

the  dewlaps  loose  and  haiiy. 
Gapra  ofiiBytALis.    Cmiibos  stipra  rotundatis, 

infraiplanb,  semicirouluih  referetitibns.  Enss, 

Regn^  An,  p.  ju  n.  12. 
MusMON.  Gesn.  Quad,  p.  934. 
Ovis  fera  sibirica^  vulgo  Argali.     PaU,   Spic„ 

ZooL  11.  p.  3. 1)1: 1,  2. 
WtLi^  Skttf.      Pinin,  Blst.  (jfuadr:  h.  p.  44 .   Jrct.  ZooL  1 .  p.  12. 

Show  Gen\  ZooL  2.  p.  379;  pi.  201.    Bew. 

(^iadr.^t64*    MupIon.    iSm.  A^^ 6. p.205» 

pL  172. 

Ths'  wild  sheep;  or  argdii,  asr  it  is  named  by  tiie 
Kii^sian  Taitarr,  is  the  'pHmiCiye  stock  from  whence' 
the  different  kinds  of  domestic  sheep  have  spnmg. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  alpine  regions  of  Siberia, 
and  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Kamtschatka,  where 
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its;  attachment  to  the  heights  has  obtained  it  the 
name  of  the  Upper  Rein  Deer, 

There  is  a  singular  difference  between  this  kind 
and  the  domestic,  sheep ;  the  body  of  the.  aigali 
being  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool^  which,  un« 
der  the  throat,  is  considerably  longer  than  on  other 
parts.  The  length  of  the  coat  varies  according  to 
the  season.  In  summer  it  is  short  and  smooth,  like 
that  of  a  stag ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  severity  of 
the  weather  calls  for  warmer  clothing,  the  hair  b^^ 
comes  much  thicker,  and  conceals  a  fine,  white^ 
woolly  down*  The  horns  of  these  animals  grow  to 
an  amazing  size,  having  been  sometimes  found  to 
weigh  fifteen  pounds  a-piece,  and  to  measure  two 
Russian  yards  in  length.  Father  Rubruquis  says 
that  he  has  met  with  them  too  large  to  be  lifted  to^ 
gether,  with  one  hand,  without  great  difficulty,  and 
that  large  drinking-cups  are  made  of  them  by  the 
Tartars. 

These  animals  are  generally  fojond  on  the  tops 
of  craggy  rocks,  or  near  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  where  there  is  but  little  wood  to  in* 
tercept  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  they  collect  in 
small  flocks,  and  dwell  together  in  apparent  s^ 
curity:  but  even  on  these  almost  inaccessible  heights 
they  are  not  left  unmolested;  for  the  hardy  iur 
habkants  of  the  northern  r^ons,  whose  ardour  for 
the  chase  stimulates  them  to  surmount  every  dif- 
ficulty, will  frequently  risk  their  lives  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them.  The  Kamtsdiatkans,  indeed,  have  a 
very  reasaaable  excuse  to  allege  for  the  danger  they 
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incur,  since  the  flesh  of  the  wild  sheep  affords  them 
a  wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  while  the  skin 
serves  them  for  a  warm  winter  clothing.  To  ob- 
tain these  essential  necessaries  of  life,  there  is  no 
labour  which  the  Kamtschatkans  will  not  undergo : 
they  abandon  their  habitations  with  all  their  family 
in  the  spring,  and  continue  the  whole  summer  in 
the  employ,  amidst  the  rude  mountains ;  fearless  of 
the  dreadful  precipices,  or  of  the  overwhelming 
masses  of  snow,  which  rolling  from  the  heights,  and 
collecting  as  tliey  fell,  sometimes  bury  the  sports- 
man and  his  family  in  one  common  ruin. 

As  soon  as  these  creatures  perceive  a  man,  they 
ascend  to  the  highest  ground  they  can  find ;  and  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  they  will  tread  the  nar- 
rowest paths,  over  the  most  dangerous  places,  with 
surprising  agility.  To  follow  them,  as  wie  have  al- 
ready observed,  is  both  dangerous  and  difficulty  and 
to  approach  near  enough  to  shoot  them  requires  the 
utmost  stratagem.  The  rams  are  very  quarrelsome 
animals,  and  fight  with  great  fury.  In  these  com- 
bats it  frequently  happens  that  one  of  them  is  pushed 
down  a  precipice,  and  sometimes  both  fall  together 
entangled  by  the  horns :  in  this  state  their  remains 
are  often  found  at  the  bc^tom;  a  convincing. proof 
of  their  fetal  quarrels. 

The  argali  produce  their  young  about  the  middle 
of  March ;  and  when  the  lambs  are  first  bom  they 
are  covered  with  a  soft,  ff^Yi  curling  fleece,  which 
a^  the'  season  advances  gradually  changes,  and  be»x 
comes  hair  by  the  end  of  autumn.    As  the  winter 
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UppToaches  they  descend  with  their  young  to  feed 
on  the  grass^  and  such  other  vegetable^  as  they  can 
meet  with :  but  their  greatest  luxury  is  salt ;  and 
whenever  they  can  meet  with  a  spot  impregnated 
with  this  mineral  they  constantly  leave  the  marks 
of  their  tongues ;  from  whence  such  spots  are  called 
Ucking'placesk  The  natives  take  advantage  of  this 
favourite  propensity^  and  place  pit-falls  in  the  paths 
which  lead  to  these  spots^  in  which  the  unsuspect- 
ing animals  are  frequently  caught.  Other  animals 
are  equally  fond  of  this  relish^  as  we  have  noticed  in 
the  deer,  who  have  their  lickings-places  in  America, 
to  which  they  resort  in  large  herds. 

The  rams  among  the  wild  sheep  are  said  to  be  so 
strong  that  ten  men  can  scarcely  hold  one.  The 
young  are  easily  tamed ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
first  trial  gave  rise,  among  a  gentle  race  of  mankind, 
to  the  domesticating  these  most  useful  of  quadru- 
peds ;  which,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  the  rude  Kamts- 
chatkans  to  this  moment  consider  only  as  objects  of 
the  chase,  while  every  other  part  of  the  world  enjoy 
their  various  benefits,  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  na- 
ture. 
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GE^EUIC  CHAEACTBB. 


Horns  rough,  compressed,  and  bent  backwards. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  die  lower  jaw;  none  in  the  upper. 

(%in,  in  the  male,  bearded. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTEB. 

CiniA  Ibcx.    C.  coroibas  supra  nodosis  in  dorsum  rDclhiatiB^  gala 

barbata.    Lim.  &fsi.  Nai.  Gm«L  i:  p. ig6. 
Horns  knobbed  on  their  upper  suAcob  ami  t^* 

dined  backwards  I  throat  bearded. 
Capra  coraibus  lunatis  rotundatis>  supra  lotundatis 

iu  dorsum  redinatis.     Erxl,  Mamm,  p.  261. 

n.  2. 
ibex  alpium  sibiricanm.    Pallas.  Sfic.  ZooL  xi. 

p.  31.pl.  3.  et  5.  fig.  4. 
Stbxnbock.  Gesn, 
WiLn  Goat.     Sm.  BuJF.  v.  6.  p.  363.  pi.  igO^  I91.    Pern.  Hist. 

Quadr.  y.  1.  p.  55.    Bew.  Quadr.  p.  70.    Shaw 

Gen.  Zool.  2.  pi.  I98. 

All  the  earth  is  replenished  with  inhabitants^  and 
each  hath  its  particular  situation  allotted  it.  All^ 
again,  differ  in  their  nature  and  manner  of  life,  yet 
each  is  best  calculated  for  the  place  consigned  it  by 
Providence.      The  wild  and  rugged  Alps^  whose 
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tope  tfe  for  ever  hid  in  snow^  and  whose  sides  af- 
ford but  a  scanty  herbage^  seem  badly  calculated  for 
the  support  of  animal  life ;  yet^  as  the  Almighty  al- 
ways adapts  the  manners  of  his  creatures  to  their 
means,  the  wild  goat,  who  is  destined  to  live  in  the 
mountains,  finds  them  clothed  with  a  suflSciency  to 
satisfy  his  wants. 

The  country  of  the  Grisons,  the  Carpathian  and 
Pjnrenean  mountains,  and  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  give 
birth  to  abundance  of  goats,  which  are  excessively 
wild,  and  frequently  bound  firom  rock  to  rock,  or 
fling  themselves  down  the  steepest  precipices,  and  yet 
escape  unhurt.  The  object  of  our  present  attention 
is  said  by  M.  Buiibn  to  be  the  stock  from  whence 
our  domestic  goat  is  descended,  as  it  strongly  re- 
sembles that  animal  in  the  shape  of  its  body,  though 
it  difiers  considerably  in  the  size  of  its  horns,  which 
axe  much  larger.  They  are  bent  backwards,  and 
Ml  of  knots;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  creature 
adds  one  to  the  number  every  year  of  its  life.  The 
ibex  has  a  small  head,  adorned  with  a  dusky  beard ; 
his  coat  is  thick  and  warm :  it  is  of  a  brown  colour, 
with  a  black  streak  running  aloi^  the  top  of  the 
back.  The  belly,  and  back  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a 
tawny  white :  a  thick  and  strong  body,  with  mus- 
cular legs  and  very  short  hoof»,  completes  the  figure 
of  the  animal.  The  females  difiTer  in  being  less  than 
tfie  males,  in  having  shorter  horns,  and  but  few  knobs 
on  the  upper  surfoce. 

Wild  goats  assemble  in  small  flocks  seldom  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  in  number :  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises, 
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they  quit  tne  woods,  where  they  shielter  themselvei 
in  the  night,  and  slowly  ascend  to  the  highest  parts 
of  the  mountains,  feeding  as  they  proceed.  In  the 
evening  they  again  descend  towards  the  woods,  and 
take  up  their  usual  residence  for  the  night. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  in- 
habitants who  live  amongst  the  mountains  prepare 
to  hunt  the  ibex ;  for  the  chase  of  these  animals  re- 
quires so  good  a  head  to  bear  the  tremendous  heights 
to  which  the  hunters  must  ascend,  and  so  much 
strength,  vigour,  and  activity,  that  none  but  those 
who  are  used  to  an  alpine  country  will  dare  to  at- 
tempt it.  The  hunters  generally  go  two  or  three 
together,  armed  with  rifle-barrelled  guns,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  small  bag  of  provision ;  they  erect  a 
miserable  hut  of  turf  among  the  heights,  where 
they  frequently  pass  the  night  without  fire  or  co- 
vering, and  sometimes,  on  waking  in  the  mornings 
find  the  entrance  blocked  up  with  snow  three  or 
four  feet  deep :  when  during  the  chase  they  are  over-«^ 
taken  by  darkness  amid  crags  and  precipices,  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  the  whole  night  standing,  and 
clinging  together,  in  order  to  support  each  other 
and  prevent  themselves  from  sleeping.  This  de- 
scription does  not  seem  calculated  to  place  the  chase 
of  these  animals  in  a  very  enviable  light ;  yet  Mr. 
Coxe,  in  his  travels  through  Switzerland,  had  one  of 
these  people  for  a  guide,  who  expatiated  with  great 
enthusiasm  on  the  profession  of  a  chasseur ! 

Another  animal  of  similar  habits,  and  living  in 
the  same  places,  tliough  of  a  different  species,  is 
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the  chamois.  Linnaeus  has  placed  this  creature 
among  the  antelopes ;  but  as  its  resemblance  to  the 
goat  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  Count  de  Bufibn  to 
describe  them  both  under  one  head^  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  do  the  same. 

The  chamois  is  about  the  size  of  the  domestic 
goat,  and,  though  a  wild  animal,  is  very  docile,  and 
easily  tamed.  The  horns  of  the  chamois  are  slen- 
der, black,  upright,  and  hooked  at  the  end:  be- 
hind each  there  is  a  large  orifice  in  the  skin :  the 
forehead  is  brown ;  the  cheeks,  chin,  and  throat 
white;  the  rest  of  the  body  brown,  except  the  belly, 
which  is  yellowish.  The  hair  is  long,  the  tail  short, 
and  the  hoofs  like  those  of  the  goat. 

The  chamois  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the 
mountains  of  Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  They  usually  go  out  in  herds 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  are  seen  feeding  upon  the 
crags  of  the  mountains,  with  generally  one  of  them 
posted  as  a  sentinel  upon  an  adjacent  height,  who 
is  relieved  at  short  intervals  by  another.  The  sen- 
tinel looks  around  with  great  solicitude,  and  on  the 
least  suspicion  of  danger  alarms  the  herd,  and  the 
whole  of  them  instantly  decamp. 

The  chamois  has  scarcely  any  cry,  unless  it  is  a 
kind  of  feeble  bleat,  by  which  the  parent  calls  his 
young.  But  in  cases  of  danger,  and  when  it  is  to 
warn  the  rest  of  the  flock,  he  uses  a  hissing  noise 
which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  observed 
that  this  animal  is  extremely  vigilant ;  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly quick  and  piercing  eye,  aad  has  the  sens^ 
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of  smelling  in  the  highest  perfection.  When  die 
chamois  is  surprised  by  a  person,  he  stops  for  a  mo-- 
ment,  but  immediately  afterwards  flies  oflf^  and  is 
presently  out  of  sight.  Such  is  the  timidity  of  this 
creature  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  wateh,  and 
upon  the  least  alarm  begins  his  hissing  note  with 
such  force  that  the  rocks  and  forests  re-echo  to  the 
sound.  Tlie  first  hiss  continues  as  long  as  one  in- 
spiration. In  the  beginning  it  is  very  sharp,  and 
deeper  towards  the  dose.  The  animal  having,  after 
the  first  alarm,  reposed  a  moment,  agwi  looks  rounds 
and,  perceiving  the  reality  of  his  fears,  continues 
to  hiss  by  intervals,  until  he  has  sjwead  the  alarm 
to  a  very  great  distance.  During  this  time  he 
seems  in  the  most  violent  agitation ;  he  strikes  the 
ground  with  one  of  his  fore  feet,  and  swnetimes 
with  both :  he  bounds  from  rock  to  rock ;  he  turns 
and  looks  around,  then  runs  to  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, and,  if  he  still  perceives  the  en^ny,  fliesi 
with  all  his  speed.  The  hissing  of  the  male  is 
much  louder  and  sharper  than  that  of  the  female  ; 
it  is  performed  through  the  nose ;  and  is  notkii^ 
more  than  a  very  strong  breath  driven  vidiently 
through  a  small  aperture. 

The  chamois  is  choice  in  his  food,  picking  the 
most  delicate  parts  of  the  herbage,  and  regaling 
upon  the  aromatic  plants  which  are  found  upon  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  He  drinks  moderatdy,  and 
chews  the  cud  in  the  intervals  of  feeding.  These 
animals  are  so  mudi  incommoded  by  heat^  that  in 
the  summer  they  frequent  the  caverns  of  rocks,  or 
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vel^  wudrt  foigments  of  rmmelinsd  ice^  under  tkQ 
Aad^  of  hi^  and  spreading  tree?^  of  of  rou^  and 
hanging  precipices,  that  face  to  the  north,  and  which 
defend  th^to  oompkstely  fnm  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
lliey  |im  alosig  the  rocks  with  such  ease,  and  leap 
from  one  to  the  other  with  such  agility,  that  no 
do§;B  ean  possibly  follow  them.  They  dimb  and 
descend  precipices  that  are  inaccessible  to  all  other 
^uadrupe^;  and  it  is  really  astoi^ishiiig  to  see  them 
descend  to  a  distance  in  an  obl]<|ue  directi<Mi,  then 
iing  thi^inselves  down  a  rock  of  twenty  feet,  and 
liglit  with  great  security  upon  some  excresoenoe^ 
or  iragmenty  on  the  side  of  the  precipice,  which 
is  just  large  enough  to  place  their  feet  upon.  In 
their  descent  they  are  observed  to  strike  the  rock 
three  or  four  times  with  their  feet,  to  stop  the  ve« 
locily  of  their  motion ;  and  wh^  they  have  got 
upon  the  base  below^  they  at  once  seem  fixed  and 
secure.  Their  legs  are  well  calculated  for  this  ar- 
duous employment,  the  hinder  boing  rather  the 
longest,  ^nd  bending  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
they  descend  upon  them  they  break  the  force  of 
the  fip^L  During  the  rigours  of  winter  the  chamoifi 
retire  into  the  forests,  and  feed  upon  the  shrubs  and 
the  buds  of  the  pine-tree.  ll)ey  are  likewise  very 
fond  of  the  rein^deer  lichen,  (Hchen  rangiferinvs 
Jtifm*)  which  is  found  in  such  gre^t  q^uantities  as  in 
many  places  to  cover  the  sununits  and  sides  <^  the 
qaountains.  In  okler  to  proci^e  their  &vourite 
^0^9  tbeys  like  the  rein-deer,  d^ar  away  the  snpw 
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with  their  fore  feet,  frequently  thawing  it  with 
their  breath  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  it  more 
easily. 

The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  both  laborious  and 
difficult  The  common  way  is  to  hide  behind  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  and  shoot  them.  This  however 
must  be  done  with  great  precaution ;  the  sportsman 
must  creep  for  a  considerable  way  upon  his  beltyj 
in  silence,  and  be  very  particular  with  r^ard  to  the 
wind,  which  should  not  blow  from  him,  lest  they 
should  detect  the  hunter  by  the  smell.  When  he 
arrives  at  a  proper  distance,  he  advances  his  rifle- 
barrelled  piece,  loaded  with  a  single  ball,  and  tries 
his  fortune  among  them.  The  chamois  are  occs^ 
sionally  pursued,  by  placing  proper  persons  at  all 
the  passages  of  a  valley,  and  then  sending  in  others 
to  rouse  them.  We  are  assured  that  dogs  are  ra- 
ther prejudicial  than  useful  in  this  chase,  as  they 
only  serve  to  alarm  the  game  without  being  able  to 
overtake  it.  This  employment  is  not  without  dan- 
ger even  to  the  men;  for  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  animal,  when  he  finds  himself  overpressed, 
will  drive  at  the  hunter  with  his  head,  and  tumble 
him  down  the  neighbouring  precipice. 

A  chasseur  will  kill  from  six  tp  fifteen  chamois 
in  a  year :  with  the  flesh,  which  is  very  delicate, 
he  helps  to  support  his  family,  and  disposes  of  each 
skin  for  a  guinea.  In  this  manner,  even  in  the 
wildest  solitudes,  the  poor  have  their  comforts ;  and 
in  these  mountainous  retreats,  where  the  landscape 
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preseits  only  a  scene  of  rocks,  heaths,  and  shrubs, 
that  speak  the  wretchedness  of  the  soil,  these  sim- 
ple people  are  contented  to  pass  their  days:  they 
are  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  while 
their  remote  situation  happily  keeps  them  ignorant 
of  greater  luxury. 


GIRAFFE. 


GENEBIC  CHARACTER. 

Horns  short,  eiect,  truncated  at  the  top,  and  termmated 

widi  a  tuft  of  black  hair. 
Eight  catting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the  two  outermost 

deeply  bilobated. 
No  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Caxklopardaus  Giraffa.    Xam.  i%if.  Nai.  Gmel.  i.  p.  181. 

CkRTUS  CAIISLOFARDALIS.   C.  COT- 

nibos  Bimplicibasj  pedibas  antids 
loDgiMimb.      Lam.  Sysi,  Nai, 
ed.  xii.  p.  92. 
Horns  sinqile :  fixe  legi,  indoifiiig 
the  ifaoalden,  veiy  long. 

GiRAPFK. An.  Buff',  vol.  7*  P*  IO9.  pL  214. 

PeiM.  Hist.  Quadr.  y.  1.  p.  65. 
pi.  11.  ^ew.  Quadr.  p.  106. 
Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  2.  pi.  181^  182. 

This  astonishing  creature  forms  a  genus  of  itself^ 
and  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  height  by  any  animal 
in  the  world.  He  so  far  overtops  every  other 
quadruped^  that  we  are  almost  ready  to  believe 
Goldsmith^  when  he  says  ''  that  a  man  on  horse- 
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baek  caM,  with  ease  ride  under  his  belly  witbemt 
stoopmg.**  The  giraffe  Boeasures  serentoen  feet 
firom  the  croirai  of  the  head  to  the  solea  of  the  fers 
feet;  though  he  Mh  so  abnqittf  from  the  shonlden, 
that  from  the  top  of  the  mmp  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hindfeet  he  only  meaanres  nine.  This  is  not 
owing  to  any  real  difl^noe  in  the  length  of  the 
hgB,  but  to  the  vast  length  of  the  shoutders^  which 
gives  the  dispn^rtionate  height  between  the  fore 
and  hind  parts.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  heacf 
««  situated  two  rtnugbt  horn*  abort  «x  inche. 
long,  tufted  at  the  top.  Besides  these  horns,  saya 
the  Count  de  Bullbn,  which  are  found  on  the  head 
of  the  female  giiafie,  as  well  as  on  ti;iat  of  the  male, 
there  is^  at  almost  an  equal  distance  between  the 
nostrils  and  eyeB,  a  remarkable  excresoenee,  whidi 
seems  to  be  a  bone  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and 
gamishedwith  smooth  hair.  ThiaoBseou^excrescence 
is  more  than  three  inches  long^  »d  is  much  inclined 
towards  the  front,  or  makes  a  veiy  aeute  angle  widi 
the  bone  of  the  nose.  The  colour  of  tbia  animafa 
lobe  is  a  br^ht  shining  yellow,  and  tike  spots  are,  in 
general,  rhomboidal. 

The  Count  thinks  it  extremely  piobable,  tnm^ 
tlie  inspection  of  these  horns,  which  are  solid^  and 
resemble  isii  substance  the  horns  of  the  stag,,  that 
the  giraffe  may  be  nmked  in  the  same  genus.  Of 
this  there  could  not  remain  a  doubt,  if  we  were  cer^ 
tain  that  he  shed  his  horns  annually.  But  it  ia 
now  miquestionable  that  he  ought  to  be  separated 
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from  the  ox  kind,  and  other  quadrupeds  whose 
horns  are  hollow.  Meanwhile  we  shall  consider 
this  lai^e  and  beautiful  animal  as  constituting  a  par- 
ticular and  solitary  genus,  which  corresponds  very- 
well  with  the  other  facts  in  Nature,  who,  in  volumi* 
nous  species,  never  doubles  her  productions.  The 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and  per- 
haps the  giraffe,  are  animals  forming  particular 
genera,  or  solitary  species,  which  have  no  collaterals* 
This  is  a  privilege  which  seems  to  be  conferred 
solely  on  animals  that  greatly  surpass  all  others  in 
magnitude. 

Buffbn  received  the  following  description  of  this 
very  singular  quadruped  from  a  friend  in  Holland : 

*^  Africa  produces  no  animal  more  beautiful  or 
more  curious  than  the  giraffe.  From  the  point  of 
the  nose  to  the  tail,  he  is  twenty-five  feet  long.  He 
has  received  the  name  of  camelopard,  because  he 
somewhat  resembles  the  camel  in  the  figure  of  his 
head,  the  length  of  his  neck,  &c.,  and  because  his 
robe  is  variegated  with  irregular  spots,  like  that  of 
the  leopard.  He  is  found  at  twenty-four  leagues 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  still  more  fre- 
quent at  greater  distances.  The  teeth  of  this  ani- 
mal are  similar  to  those  of  the  stag.  His  horns  are 
a  foot  long :  they  are  straight  as  a  man's  arm,  gar- 
nished with  hair,  and  seem  to  be  truncated  at  their 
extremities.  The  neck  constitutes  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  length  of  the  animal,  which  in  figure 
pretty  much  resembles  that  of  a  horse.    The  tail 
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v^ould  also  be  pretty  similar,  if  it  were  equally  fur-^ 
nished  with  hair  as  that  of  the  horse.  The  leg» 
are  like  those  of  the  stag ;  the  feet  are  gamishe4 
with  very  black,  obtuse,  and  widely  separated  hoofs. 
When  the  animal  leaps,  he  first  raises  the  two  fore 
feet,  and  then  those  behind,  as  a  horse  would  do 
who  had  his  two  fore  feet  tied  together.  He  runs 
slowly,  and  with  a  bad  grace;  he  may  be  easily 
overtaken  in  the  chase.  He  carries  his  head  always 
high,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees  only,  being 
unable  to  pasture  on  the  ground,  on  account  of  his 
great  height.  When  he  drinks  he  is  obliged  to 
rest  on  his  knees.  The  females  are  generally  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  the  males  of  a  brownish 
yellow.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  white,  with  brown 
or  black  spote  - 

All  that  we  at  present  know  of  the  manners  of 
the  giraffe,  independent  of  what  has  already  been 
mentioned,  is,  that  he  is  very  timid ;  that  of  trees, 
he  prefers^ the  mimosa  and  wild  apricot  to  all  others; 
that,  from  the  length  of  his  fore  legs,  he  cannot 
graze  without  dividing  them  to  a  great  distance ; 
that  he  is  perfectly  gentle,  and  kneels  like  a  camel 
when  he  would  lie  down.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  he 
saw  the  skin  of  a  young  one  at  Leyden,  well  stuffed 
and  preserved;  otherwise  he  might  possibly  have 
entertained  doubts  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  so 
extraordinary  a  quadruped. 

That  the  giraffe  was  known  to  the  Romans,  in 
very  early  times,  appears  from  the  famous  Prenes- 
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tine  parremeBt,  ki  which  it  is  dearly  repreBented^ 
and  not  only  n,  but  two  of  these  animals  togetho^^ 
one  in  the  attitude  of  grazing,  the  other  browsing. 
This  antient  subject  gives  a  very  tolerable<  figure 
of  the  animal^  and  was  long  the  chief  eYidence  of 
its  esistence. 


DEER. 


GENKEIC  CHARACTBR. 


Horns  solid,  branched ;  fidi  off  and  are  renewed  annnaBy. 
Eight  cutting  teelli  in  the  lower  jaw ;  none  in  Ae  upper* 


ELK. 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTBR. 

Cbrtub  Alcbs.    C.  comibiu  aonilibcis  palmatis^  canmooUi  got* 

tundL    JUm.  S^si.  Nai.  Gnul.  1.  p.  175. 
Horns  with  short  beams»  spreading  into  large 
and  broad  palms :  a  toAed  excrescence  at  the 
throat 
Cervns  comibas  ab  imo  ad  sommam  palmatis. 

Bfis.  Eegn.  Amm.  p.  gs.  n.  9. 
Oriomai..  Charko.  Now.  Franc.  3.  p.  126. 
Elk,    •     .     .     Sm.  Bi^ff.  y.  6.  p.  315.  pi.  188.    Petm.  HiH, 

Quadr.  y.  1.  p.  105.  pi.  17.     Bew.  Quadr, 
p.  108.     Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  2.  pi.  174— 175. 
MoosB.  Peim,  Arct.  Zool.  y.  1.  p.  17.  pi.  8. 

Th£  Americaii  Indiana  have  many  strange  opi- 
nions relating  to  the  elk.  They  universally  believe 
him  subject  to  the  q)ilepsy^  and  that  he  cures  it  by 
scratching  his  ear  with  his  hind  hoof  till  he  draws 
blood.    In  consequence  of  this  .particular  and  pow- 
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erful  virtue  in  the  hoof,  it  has  been  edebrafted  by 
them  as  a  remedy  in  the  fidling  sickness.  The 
patient  is  directed  to  apply  it  to  his  heart,  holding 
it  at  the  same  time  in  his  left  hand,  and  to  con- 
clude the  ceremony  with  it  by  imitating  the  dk« 
They  likewise  pulverize  the  hoof  and  drink  it  in 
water,  for  the  cure  of  the  coUc,  pleurisy,  vertigo, 
and  purple  fever.  They  believe  him  to  be  a  beast 
of  good  omen,  and  that  those  who  dream  often  of 
the  elk  may  flatter  themselves  with  long  life. 

The  elk  and  the  moose-deer  is  the  same  animal^ 
only  known  by  the  former  name  in  Europe,  and  by 
the  latter  in  America* 

The  elk  is  provided  with  amazing  horns;  the 
largest  Mr.  Pennant  ever  saw  weighed  fifty-six 
pounds,  the  length  thirty-two  inches;  they  mea- 
sured hetween^  tip  and  tip  thirty-four  inches,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  palm  was  thirt:een  and  a  half. 
This  palmated  part  is  frequently  excavated  by  the 
savages,  and  converted  into  ladles  which  will  hold 
a  pint.  The  brow  antlers  are  wanting.  The  nos- 
trils are  large,  the  eyes  small,  and  the  ears  long  and 
slouching  like  an  ass*s.  A  remarkable  deep  fur-* 
row  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  tipper  lip,  which 
hangs  tar  over  the  lower  one.  Along  the  top  of  the 
neck  runs  a  short,  thick,  upright  mane,  of  a  light 
brown  colour.  The  hind  legs  are  the  longest,  the 
hoofs  much  cloven,  the  tail  short,  and  the  body 
compact,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  greatest 
height  of  the  elk  is  about  seventeen  hands,  and  it 
has  been  known  to  weigh  1 229  pounds. 


.  Hiese  animals  have  such  shcnrt  necks  and  such 
long  legB^  that  they  cannot  graze  with  any  d^ree 
of  comfort^  and  theFefore  generally  reside  amidst 
forests,  for  the  purpose  of  browsing  the  boughs  of 
trees.  They  feed  likewise  upon  water  plants,  which 
their  long  l^  enable  them  very  readily  to  get  at. 
Tliey  are  very  fond  of  the  anagyris  fxtida^  or  stink^ 
ing  bean  trefoil,  and  will  remove  the  snow  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  with  their  feet,  on  purpose  to  ob- 
tain it.  They  are  said  to  feed  {Mrincipally  in  the 
night ;  and  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  they  al- 
ways, when  they  graze,  choose  an  ascent.  From 
the  appearance  of  die  stuffed  specimen  preserved  in 
the  Levenaa  Museum,  we  conclude  that  they  are 
able  to  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  would  pro^ 
bably  far  outstrip  the  hunters,  if  they  were  not  pur- 
sued in  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  This  is  the 
season  in  which  the  American  Indians  prepare  to 
hunt  the  moose-deer ;  and  they  choose  a  time  ivheh 
the  sun  begins  to  melt  the  surface  of  the  snow, 
which  freezes  s^;ain  at  night  into  an  icy  crust,  by 
&r  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  the  animal, 
who  sinks  and  plunges  at  every  step  he  takes :  be- 
sides this  impediment,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  his  escape,  he  has  to  break  his  way  through 
the  fcH'ests,  where  the  pine  branches  obstruct  his 
fli^t  by  entangling  his  l<^ty  horns,  and  his  track 
may  be  very  readily  traced  by  the  many  scattered 
fragments  which  are  left  behind  him.  In  this  man- 
ner the  chase  is  contimied;  and  notwithstanding 
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these  obstacles,  it  has  been  sometimes  known  tJ 
last  for  two  or  three  days  together  before  the  beast 
is  captured.  The  Indian,  to  prevent  his  sinking  in 
the  snow,  provides  himself  with  broad  snow-shoes ; 
and  with  these  he  goes  steadily  on  till  the  fatigued 
animal  suffers  him  to  get  near  enough  to  dart  his 
lance,  which  he  does  with  a  dexterity  that  seldom 
fails  to  effect  his  purpose :  the  poor  wounded  deer, 
thus  excited  to  redouble  his  exertions,  leaves  his 
pursuer  at  a  distance,  till,  his  strength  iailing,  he  is 
obliged  again  to  expose  himself  to  the  dart  of  the 
hunter,  and  again  attempts  to  escape.  Tired  at 
length  and  completely  spent  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
he  is  compelled  to  submit  to  a  fate,  which  nothing 
but  stratagem  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  could  ever 
enable  him  to  effect. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Arctic  Zoology,  has  men- 
tioned different  ways  of  hunting  these  animals, 
extracted  firom  Charlevoix.  The  first  and  most 
simple  is  before  the  lakes  or  rivers  are  frozen; 
when  a  great  number  of  Indians  assemble  in  their 
canoes,  and  form  with  them  an  extensive  crescent, 
each  horn  touching  the  shore.  Another  party  per- 
form their  share  of  the  chase  in  the  woods;  where 
they  surround  an  extensive  tract,  and,  having  un- 
loosed their  dogs,  press  towards  the  water  with 
loud  cries.  The  timid  creatures,  terrified  at  the 
noise,  fly  before  the  hunters,  and  plunge  into  the 
lake;  where  they  are  killed  by  the  people  in  the 
canoes. 

The  other  method  is  thus  described :  ^  The  savages 
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Enclose  a  large  space  with  stakes^  hedged  with 
branches  of  trees^  forming  two  sides  of  a  triangle : 
the  bottom  opens  into  a  second  enclosure  com- 
pletely triangular.  At  the  opening  are  hung  num- 
bers of  snares  made  of  idlips  of  raw  hides.  The 
Indians^  as  before^  assemble  in  great  troops^  and 
with  all  kinds  of  noises  drive  into  the  first  enclo- 
sure not  only  the  mooses,  but  the  othei'  species  ot 
deer  which  abound  in  that  country :  some,  in  forcing 
their  way  into  the  fiirthest  triangle,  are  caught  in 
the  snares  by  the  neck  or  horns ;  and  those  which 
escape  the  snares,  atld  pass  the  little  opening,  find 
their  fate  from  the  arrows  of  the  hUnt^rs,  directed 
at  them  from  all  quarters.^ 

The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  very  much  esteemed,  and 
said  to  be  far  more  nourishing  than  any  6ther  animal 
food.  The  tongue  h  in  high  request,  but  not  equal 
to  the  nose,  which  is  like  marrow,  and  reckoned  a 
dainty  morsel  in  all  Canada. 

The  Indians  are  so  superstitious  as  to  believe 
that  there  is  an  elk  of  an  enormous  size,  which  can 
wade  with  ease  through  eight  feet  depth  of  snow. 
This  phantom  is  invulnerable,  and  has  an  afm  grow- 
ing out  of  its  shoulder,  which  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  human.  It  likewise  has  a  court  of  other 
elks,  who  at  all  times  perform  suit  and  service,  ac- 
cording to  his  royal  will. 

The  hide  of  the  elk  is  dressed  by  the  Indians ; 
and  after  it  has  been  soaked  and  stretched,  they 
supple  it  with  a  lather  made  of  the  brains  in  hot 

£3 


yf^r.    'P«BJr  snow-shoje^  ve  i?>a4e  pf  tJ^e  skin,  an<| 

tfi?y  IT^  s^i4  ?y??^  to  form  c^oes  of  it,  by  sewing 
it  n^tly  together,  and  cqyering  tb^  seapis  with  aif 
u^9^n9i^§  earth.  In  these  slight  vesseb  will  the 
f^less  s^v^iges  embark,  ^nd  i:etiim  home,  after  ^ 
^h^,  lacten  T^ith  t^^pir  spoils. 

T^  e|)^  if  t^en  young  may  be  esily  tamecl^ 
9^4  ^iU  b^ome  attached  to  its  master.  M.  d*Ob-: 
80I^yi^e  prppwed  ox^e  i^i  ^flcUa  of  tep  or  twelvp 
(|ays  9|f|,  and  kept  it  about  tw9  years  without  ever 
^ing  it  ^p.  *'  I  even  let  it  run  abroad,"  says  this 
gentleman,  '^.  and  sometimes  amused  myself  with 
piakii^  it  draw  in  the  yard,  or  carry  little  bur- 
thens. I  accustomed  it  to  eat  any  thing :  it  came 
when  called^  ap4  I  found  few  ^igns  of  impatience, 
except  when  it  mtsu?  not  allowed  to  remain  near  me* 
When  I  departed  for  the  island  of  Sumatra,  I  beg- 
ged Mr.  Laiy^  of  Lawriston,  governor-general,  who 
had  always  testified  a  ren^arkable  degree  of  esteen^ 
ai^d  friendship  for  me,  to  accept  it.  This  gentle- 
man had  no  ppportjunity  of  keeping  it  about  his 
person,  as  I  had  done,  but  sent  it  to  his  country- 
house,  \vh?je  i|t  wipite4  for  nothing;  but  bemg 
kept  alpne,  an4  chained  in  a  confined  comer,  it 
]j>jres^ntly  be^sapip  sq  fu^oi^  as  not  to  b^  approach- 
ed ;  insomuch  that  ^^  pf^pon  who  daily  brought 
its  food  was  obliged  to  leave  it  at  a  distance.  After 
some  moiiiths  absence,  I  returned.  It  knew  me 
a^r  ofi*,  and  as  I  observe^  the  ^fi^orts  it  mafle  to  get 
^t m?,  I  i:aUj toijoieej:  it;  afl,d  \  cqn^s^  I  can  nwer 
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forget  the  impression  which  the  caresses  and  trans- 
ports of  this  unhappy  animal  made  upon  me.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  present  at  this  meeting, 
could  not  forbear  to  sympathize  with  me,  and  par- 
take of  my  feelings."* 

Although  these  animals  are  naturally  inoffensive, 
yet  they  will  sometimes^  when  wounded,  attack  the 
aggressor  with  fuiy,  and  trample  him  to  death. 


REIN  DEER. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Certus  Tarampus.    C.  coraibcis  lamosig  lecurvatis  teretibtU) 

^mnmitatibus  polmatis.    Jjhm,  Sifst.  Nat, 

Gwd.  I.  p.  17^* 
Horns  rounded,  branched,  and  beat  for* 
wards,  palmatpd  at  the  top. 
Run  Diseb,    ,    .    ,    Sm.  Bmff.  v.  6.  p,  315.  pL.  I89,    Perm. 

Hist,  Quadr.  8.  v.  1.  p.  111.  pi.  18. 
Penn.  Arct,  Zool»  v.  1.  no.  4.  Bew. 
Quadr.  p.  114.  Shma  Gen.  Zool.  3. 
pi.  175, 

We  trust  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  intro- 
ducing our  account  of  this  interesting  animal^  with 
a  slight  comparative  view  of  the  value  set  upon  his 
services  by  the  different  Northern  nations,  Mn 
Pennant,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what 
follows,  collected  much  of  his  information  on  this 
subject  from  the  writings  of  Linnaeus, 

With  th^  Laplanders  the  rein  deer  is  the  sub* 
stitute  to  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the 
goat.  Those  most  innocent  of  people  have,  even 
under  their  rigorous  sky,  some  of  the  charms  of  a 
pastoral  life.  They  have  subdued  these  animals  to 
Y^ous  uses,  and  reclaimed  them  froin  th?ir  wil4 
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^tate.  When  the  heat  of  summer  becomes  oppres- 
sive, and  the  insects  which  abound  in  the  marshy 
bottoms  begin  to  torment  the  rein  deer,  they  at« 
tend  them  to  the  summits  of  their  alps;  to  the  sides 
of  their  clear  lakes  and  streams,  often  bordered  with 
native  roses.  They  know  the  arts  of  the  dairy, 
milk  these  their  cattle,  and  make  firom  it  a  rich 
cheese.  They  train  them  to  the  sledge,  consider 
them  as  their  chief  treasure,  and  cherish  them  with 
the  utmost  tenderness. 

Their  rein-deer  form  their  riches.    These  their  tents. 
Their  robes,  thdr  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheeiftd  cups. 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 
0*er  hill  and  dale,  hei^*d  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  £u*  as  eye  can  sweep. 
With  a  blue  crast  of  ice  unbounded  glaz'd. 

Thomsoit. 

The  brutish  Samoied  considers  them  in  no  other 
view  than  as  animals  of  draught,  to  convey  them  to 
the  chase  of  the  wild  deer;  which  they  kill  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins,  either  to  clothe  themselves,  or 
to  cover  their  tents.  They  know  not  the  cleanly 
delicacy  of  the  milk  or  cheese;  but  prefer  for  their 
repasts  the  intestines  of  beasts,  or  the  half-putrid 
flesh  of  a  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  which  they  find  dead 
on  the  high  road. 

The  Koreki,  a  nation  of  Kamtschatka,  may  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  Samoieds:  these  wan- 
derers keep  immense  herds  of  rein  deer,  some  of 
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the  ricbest  to  die  amoont  of  ten  or  twenty  tlloii* 
sand;  yet  so  sordid  ;ire  they  as  to  eat  none  except 
what  they  kill  for  die  sake  of  their  skins,  and  a 
kw  which  they  oocasionlly  sacrifice  to  aj^iease  the 
wrath  of  a  malignant  spirit.  Unless  trading  with 
their  neighbours  the  Kamtschatkans  for  their  skins, 
they  content  themsdres  with  the  flesh  of  t^iose 
which  die  by  disease  or  chance.  They  train  them 
in  the  sledge,  bat  neglect  them  for  every  domestic 
purpose. 

The  inhabitants  about  the  river  Kolyma,  after 
having  dressed  the  soft  skins  of  the  rein  deer,  use 
them  for  sails  to  a  kind  of  boat  called  schitiki. 

The  savage  and  aninformed  Esqniraaiix  and 
Greenlanders,  who  possess,  amidst  their  snows,  diese 
beautiful  animals,  neglect  not  only  the  domestic 
uses,  but  even  are  ignorant  of  their  advantage  in 
the  sledge.  Their  element  is  properly  the  vaster; 
their  game  the  seals.  They  seem  to  want  powers 
to  domesticate  any  animal  but  dogs.  They  are  at 
enmity  with  all;  consider  them  as  an  object  of 
chase,  and  of  no  utility  till  deprived  of  life.  The 
flesh  of  the  rein  deer  is  the  most  coveted  part  of 
their  food ;  they  eat  it  raw,  dressed,  and  dried  and 
smoked  with  the  snow  lichen.  The  wearied  hunt- 
ers will  drink  the  raw  blood;  but  it  is  usually 
dressed  widi  the  berries  of  the  heath :  Ihey  eagerly 
devour  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  use  the  in- 
testines boiled ;  and  are  so  fond  of  the  fat  that  they 
never  waste  a  morsel.  The  soft  and  pliant  skin, 
dressed  with  the  hair  on,  sometimes  serves  them  for 


«  part  of  their  clothing ;  it  fyrtnt  alscr  ar  wahitt^  iiltrtf' 
lining  for  their  tents,  and  makes^  tiVost  eicceReiit 
blankets.  The  tendons  are  their  bow  srtring*,  send, 
when  split,  are*  iite  threads  witfc  which  they*  se# 
their  jackets; 

Hie  rein  d^er  has  large  but  slendet*  horn«,  co- 
vered with  a  do^Vil  like  tehet,  pdmated  towartb 
the  top,  and  bending  forwards  in  a  peculiar  niM- 
ner.  Here  we  csoiBot  help  remarking  the  wisdom 
of  Providenoe,  in-  thus  providing  the  animal  with 
the  means  of  satisfying  his  wwitd ;  Ibry  bad  the  horns 
been  straight  like  other  deer,  they  would  have 
keen  of  no  use  in  removing  the  deep  snow  which 
covers  the  ground  in  those  inclement  regions,  anrf 
hides  from  them  their  fevourite  ticften.  The  height 
of  a  full*  grt)wn  rein  deer  is  about  four  feet  irix.  Th^ 
animal  is  admirably  defended  against  the  cofd  by 
the  great  thickness  of  his  hkir,  which  is  pl^c£^  sd 
close  as  completely  to  hide  the  skin,  even  if  it  i^ 
put  aside  with  the  greatest  caire.  The  <*olbur  of 
the  hair  is  brownish  wheft'  the  cOat  is  first  sHed, 
but  turns  of  a  hoary  whiteness  after  it  Hasf  Been  lot 
dome  time  exposed  to  the  rigbnr  of  the  wiAtef  sea- 
son. A  large  tuft  of  a  dirty  white  cofouf  hailgd 
from  the  neck,  and  the  animal  has  inivarial^fy'  d 
black  space  round'  the  eyes.  A  wHite  ritig*  sur- 
rounds the  feet  just  at  the  insertion  of  the  hoof^ 
which  is  broad  and  deeply  cloven.  The  crackling 
noise  which  these  creatures  make  when  they  rxih, 
is  owing  to  their  loose  hoofs  being  drawn  up  forcibly 
together ;  and  they  make  such  a  prodigious  clatter. 
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that  we  are  assured  a  rein  deer  may  be  heard  as  hr 
as  it  can  be  seen. 

The  female  is  provided  with  horns;  but  they  are 
smaller^  and  have  fewer  branches  than  those  of  the 
male.    They  bring  forth  two  at  a  time. 

The  rein  deer  is  only  to  be  found  in  very  high 
latitudes,  and  abounds  most  in  those  icy  regions 
where 


t< 


£arth*8  universal  hcs,  deep  hid  and  chill. 
Is  one  ^khM  dazzling  waste,  Uiat  buries  wide 
The  works  of  Man." 


Large  herds  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  from  the  countiy  of  the  Samoieds, 
as  far  as  Kamtschatka,  and  in  the  inhospitable 
island  of  Spitzbergen.  They  are  not,  however, 
confined  within  the  polar  r^ons,  but  are  spread 
about  Hudson's  Bay,  Lalnudor,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Canada;  a  single  instance  is  recorded  of 
one  having  wandered  as  far  as  Quebec.  It  may 
be  readily  supposed,  that  an  animal  formed  to  en- 
dure the  extreme  severity  of  these  climates,  will  be 
but  badly  calculated  to  bear  any  d^ree  of  warmth: 
this  indeed  is  the  case :  nevertheless  the  rein  deer 
is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  scorching  rays  of  a  Lap- 
land sun,  which  shines,  in  the  most  northern  parts, 
for  two  months  of  the  year  without  intermission. 
During  this  time  these  poor  animals  suffer  the 
greatest  torment:  the  sun*s  heat  brings  to  life  in- 
numerable swarms  of  insects,  that  not  only  cover 
the  weedy  lakes  with  which  this  country  abounds 
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beyond  all  others,  but  fill  the  air  like  clouds  of 
dust^  and  almost  choke  the  inhabitants.  These  in* 
sects  settle  about  the  heads  of  the  rein  deer,  and 
drive  them  almost  to  distraction ;  so  that  they  are 
obliged  to  take  shelter  near  a  lai^  fire  of  tree  moss, 
which  the  Laplander  makes  and  continually  re* 
news,  that  the  intense  smoke  arising  from  it  may 
keep  ofi*the  gnats.  Thus,  to  prevent  one  incon- 
venience they  incur  another.  Tliey  have  still  a 
greater  plague  to  fear  in  the  summer :  the  Lapland 
gadfly  (^oestrus  tarandi  LinrL)  if  possible  will  de* 
posit  its  ^gs  under  the  skin  of  the  rein  deer, 
where  they  are  hatched ;  and  the  larvae,  burrowing 
in  the  body  of  the  animal,  wound  it  in  many 
places,  and  often  bring  on  diseases  which  prove 
fatal.  The  moment  one  of  these  insects  is  dis- 
covered in  the  air,  the  whole  herd  is  agitated ;  and 
the  poor  distressed  creatures  declare  their  impa- 
tience by  flinging  up  their  heads,  tossing  about 
their  horns,  and  moving  in  every  direction  to  pre- 
vent the  fly  from  settling  on  their  bodies :  but  all 
their  endeavours  prove  ineffectual,  unless,  to  avoid 
the  pest,  they  seek  for  protection  in  the  snows 
which  cover  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains. 
There  they  will  remain  all  day,  and  rather  suffer 
from  want  of  food,  than  run  the.  chance  of  meeting 
with  their  persecutor.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep^ 
tember  the  winter  b^ns  to  return,  the  gnats  and 
flies  are  no  longer  to  be  feared,  the  ground  becomes 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  rein  deer  again  breathe 
with  freedom. 


6d  MlH  tr^Sft; 

Tiieir  oti\y  food  at  thin  se^n  ii  (he  teih  Ihr^^ 
Tirort,  {lichen  rtmgif^inui  Lmh.)  wMfch  fV^uently 
Ke»  btiried  teveral  feit  behteUi  the  ffi(iO#.  W^  hatv^ 
already  ot>9erv6d,  that  Ptovld^hci  hid  pi^ptfed  fof 
tib^ttif  k  spade  in  lliteir  bMoid  pUnritM  a!iitl^i  which 
li^er  ftSh  to  dflre6(  their  purpose.  With  Aii  thejf 
d^'  to  iny  depthy  andf  ^us  acrrire  at  their  beloved 

food; 

AtK)ut  the  middle  of  Mny  th^  female  brings  fbrtfi 
her  young,  and  contiiities  to  givfe  milk  for  some 
monihs ;  thus  affohling  tb  her  master  a  iioAri^- 
ment  superior  in  ridmess*  to  the  milk  of  the  co#^ 
Their  fotidness  for  their  young  is  remarkable,  ithd 
does  not  cease  till  they  have  iiearly  acquired  thei^ 
fiiH  strength.  The  L&plander;  Who  is-  often  pbs- 
8es(^ed  of  large  herds  o^  these  u^ul  creaftrres,  drives 
fliem  every  morning  and  eVeiitng  <o  tfte  cottage  tri 
be  milk^;  where  a  fire  has  pfeviotisly  b^n  kindled, 
d^nd  the  cottage  ffilied  with  sihoke,  that  the  rein 
(feer  may  be  free  from  the  toi^nentii^  gn^^  snd 
r^ain  quiet  whil^  ifiilking.  Wh^  this  is  done, 
the  herdsman  retittus  theih'  to  fheir  pasture ;  where 
haiture  has  so  amply  provided  fbV  Ae  feW  wants  of 
these  animals,  that  th^  Laplamfer  gives'  himself  no 
<k>ncem  about  their  su^nance.  They  mak^  cheeses 
with  the  new  milk :'  tlie  iVhfey,  which  remains  afte^ 
the  curd  is  separated;  thiy  feecP  upon  during  thi^ 
summer.  It  is  said  t6  be  jUbasant  and  well  tasted, 
but  not  very  liburishihg.  Iii'  this  manner,  says  an 
interesting  writer,  tfi^  pastond  life  is  still  continued 
near  the  pole ;  neither  the  coldness  of  Ae  winter. 


npr  th/5  length  of  the  nj^^  neither  the  wildjiew  pf 
the  for^^  nor  the  vagia^t  4^spositioa  of  the  herd* 
int^mip^  the  even  t^nour  of  ^e  Laplander's  li&* 
By  night  and  day  he  is  seen  attending  his  &vouri|;e 
cattle,  ai^  ri^mainp  Uftaffepted  iq  a  season  w|iich 
would  h^  sp^y  deati^  to  those  bred  up  ii^  a  milder 
climate.  Ue  give?  himself  no  uneasiness  fp  ho^si^ 
hi3  herds^  or  to  provide  a  winter  subsistence  fof 
them ;  he  is  at  the  trouble  neither  of  manuring  his 
gTPUi^dsy  nor  bringing  in  his  harvests ;  he  is  not  the: 
hireUng  of  anothei^s  luxury ;  all  his  labours  are  Ux 
obviate  the  necessities  of  his  own  situation;  an4 
these  he  undergoes  with  cheerfulness^  as  he  is  sure 
to  enjoy  the  fruit«  of  ^is  own  industry.  If^  there- 
fore,  we  compare  the  Laplander  with  the  peasant 
of  more  northern  climates^  we  shall  have  little  rea- 
son to  pity  his  situation ;  the  climate  is  rather  ter- 
ribly to  us  than  to  him ;  and  as  for  the  rest^  he  is 
ble9^'  with  liberty^  plenty,  and  ease.  The  s^in 
de^r  dipfffi  supplies  him  with  all  the  wants  of  life^ 
aqd  some  of  the  conveniendes ;  serving  to  shQW  bpw 
mai^  advantages  nature  is  capable  of  supplying, 
when  necessity^  gives  the  call.  Thus,  the  poor, 
littje,  helpless  native,  who  was  originally,  perhs^ps, 
driven  by  fear  or  famine  into  those  inho^itfthle 
cli^fi|j^  woiUd  ^eeip^  at  first  view,  to  be  the  most 
ll(f^€^ed  of  mankind :  but  it  is  iar  othi^rwise ;  h^ 
Ipo)^  row^d  ^xnoi^  die  few  wild  animals  thf^t  his 
l^arrei^  coi^nljry  can  maintain,  and  singles  out  onff 
from  among  them^  and  that  of  a  species  which  th^ 
rert  of  niankind  ha,ve  not  thpughjt  wor^  takinf^ 
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from  a  state  of  nature ;  this  he  cultivates,  propA^ 
gates^  and  multiplies^  and  from  this  alone  derivet^ 
every  comfort  that  can  soften  the  severity  of  his 
situation. 

When  the  Laplander  sets  out  upon  a  journey,  he 
is  strapped  into  a  sledge,  which  is  made  very  light, 
and  shod  at  the  bottom  with  the  skin  of  the  rein 
deer.  The  animal  is  yoked  to  the  carriage  by  a 
collar,  from  which  a  trace  passes  under  the  belly,  be- 
tween the  legs,  to  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge,  where 
it  is  fastened.  The  driver  guides  the  animal  with 
a  cord  listened  round  the  horns,  with  which  he 
strikesr  him  gently  on  one  side  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  he  wishes  him  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left ; 
and  when  he  flags,  the  Laplander  encourages  him  to 
proceed  with  his  voice.  Thus  he  is  carried  across 
the  country  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  trans* 
ported  over  frozen  snows,  where  a  horge  would  be 
of  no  service.  In  general,  the  deer  can  travel  about 
thirty  miles  without  halting,  and  this  without  any 
great  effort ;  but  when  hard  pushed  they  will  trot 
sixty'  English  miles  at  a  stretch ;  though  when  so 
driven  the  poor  creature  is  almost  broken-hearted, 
and,  if  not  killed  immediately  by  the  Laplander,  will 
die  in  a  few  days. 

This  mode  of  travelling,  though  very  expeditious, 
is  both  inconvenient  and  dangerous;  for,  if  the 
traveller  does  not  balance  himself  properly  in  his 
sledge,  he  may  chance  to  be  overturned ;  and,  if 
the  animal  proves  refractory,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  the  wild  breed  that  are  used  to  draw^ 
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he  will  turn  upon  his  master^  who  can  only  escape 
from  his  fury  by  turning  the  sledge  over^  and  lying 
close  under  it  till  the  beast  has  revenged  himself 
upon  the  bottom. 

Rein  deer  seldom  live  above  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years :  at  a  proper  period  the  Laplander  kills  them, 
by  thrusting  a  sharp-pointed  knife  through  the  back 
of  the  neck^  between  the  vertebrae^  into  the  spinal 
marrow^  which  deprives  them  instantly  of  all  sense 
and  motion.  The  flesh  is  dried  for  provision^  the 
tongue  for  exportation^  and  the  skin  made  into 
clothing. 
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GsftvuB 'ViBoiMi^]iu8.     C.  ooraibvs  ramoais   antronum  Term 

Pflpvni  polmttip.    IMi.  Sgsu  tki. 
Qml.  I.  p.  179. 

Horns  much  branched ;  bending  greatly 
forwards^  and  slightly  palmated. 

Dama  vieginian a.     Rig,  Qmdr,  p.  86. 

Ceryus  Platyceros.     Sloan,  Jem,  2. 
p.  328. 
Virginian  Deer.   .    .    Penn,  Hist,  Quadr,  I.  p.  116.  n.  55, 

Arct.  ZooL  1.  p.  28.  n.  6. 

Large  herds  of  Virginian  deer  inhabit  the  southern 
provinces  of  Canada^  where  they  are  seen  grazing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  rivers  by  which  that 
country  is  intersected.  They  are  restless  animals, 
constantly  in  motion,  and  subject  to  worms  in  their 
heads  and  throats,  especially  those  which  live  very 
near  the  shore.  The  deer  are  in  better  plight  that 
keep  in  the^  savannas  at  a  distance  from  the  water, 
where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
insects  from  whose  e^  the  worms  are  generated. 

The  body  of  the  Virginian  deer  is  of  a  brownish 
ash-colour ;  the  belly,  sides,  shoulders,  and  thighs 
are  white  mottled  with  brown ;  the  tail,  which  is 
ten  inches  long,  is  of  a  dusky  colour.    This  species 


tif  deer  is  not  so  well  haimched  nor  so  active  as 
the  En^sh ;  neither  is  the  renison  by  any  means 
so  good.  In  summer  they  feed  on  the  grass  which 
the  satanhas  afford,  and  during  the  winter  on  the 
licheil  which  hangs  firom  the  trees.  They  are  very 
fond  of  salt)  and  generally  leave  the  marks  of  their 
tongues  wherever  the  earth  is  impregnated  with  it. 
Great  numbers  of  them  may  be  seen  assembled 
about  these  saline  spots,  which  have  been  named 
Uching-place^  by  the  hunters,  who  are  sure  of  finding 
'the  deer  there :  indeed,  they  are  so  much  pleased 
with  the  relish,  that  although  they  are  often  driven 
away  they  will  return  to  the  spots  again. 

Mr.  Pennant  has  collected  some  interesting  par<- 
ticulars  respecting  the  sii^ularities  observed  by  the 
hunta^  in  the  chase  of  these  animals.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  deer  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
4k>  the  savages,  and  says  that  as  far  back  as  1/64, 
t25,027  skins  were  imported  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  skins,  in  fact,  form  the  greatest 
branch  of  their  traffic,  by  which  they  procure  from 
the  colonists,  by  way  of  exchange,  many  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  life.  When  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
dried  by  a  gentle  fire,  it  is  said  to  form  their  prin- 
cipal food ;  and  as  it  is  very  portable,  and  will  ke^ 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  is  particularly  calculated 
for  a  people  whose  pursuits  oblige  them  to  be  almost 
constantly  from  home. 

Hunting  is  more  than  an  amusement  to  the  sa- 
vages.   They  give  themselves  up  to  it  not  only 
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for  the  sake  of  subsistence^  but  to  habituate  them- 
selves to  fatigue,  that  they  may  make  the  better 
warriors.  Those  who  fail  in  the  sports  of  the  field 
are  never  supposed  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
hardships  of  a  campaign ;  they  are  degraded  to 
ignoble  offices,  such  as  dressing  the  skins  of  the 
deer,  and  other  employs  allotted  only  to  slaves  and 
women. 

"  When  a  large  party,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  me- 
ditates a  hunting-match,  which  is  usually  at  the  be-^ 
ginning  of  winter,  they  agree  on  a  place  of  reni- 
dezvous,  often  five  hundred  miles  distant  from  their 
homes,  and  a  place,  perhaps,  that  many  of  them 
had  never  been  at.  They  have  no  other  method  of 
fixing  on  the  spot  than  by  pointing  with  their 
finger.  The  prefSerence  is  given  to  the  eldest,  as 
the  most  expcarienced. 

^*  When  this  matter  is  settled  they  separate  into 
small  parties,  travel  and  hunt  for  subsistence  all  the 
day,  and  rest  at  night:  but  the  women  have  no  cer- 
tain resting-places.  The  savages  have  their  par- 
ticular hunting-countries ;  but  if  they  invade  the 
limits  of  those  belonging  to  other  nations,  feuds  en- 
sue, fetal  as  those  between  Percy  and  Douglas  in 
the  famed  Chevy  Chase. 

**  As  soon  as  they  arrive  on  the  borders  of  the 
hunting-country,  (which  they  never  feil  doing  to  a 
man,  be  their  respective  routes  ever  so  distant  or  so 
various)  the  captain  of  the  band  delineates  on  the  bark 
of  a  tree  his  owu/^gure,  with  a  rattle-«nake  twined 
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round  him  with  distended  mouth ;  and  in  his  hand 
a  bloody  tomahawk.  By  this  he  implies  a  destruc- 
tive menace  to  any  who  are  bold  enough  to  invade 
their  territories,  or  to  interrupt  their  diversion. 

^'  The  chase  is  carried  on  in  diflferent  ways.  Some 
surprise  the  deer  by  using  the  stale  of  the  head,  horns, 
and  hide  i  but  the  general  method  is  performed  by 
the  whole  body.  Several  hundreds  disperse  in  a 
line,  encompassing  a  vast  space  of  country,  fire  the 
woods,  and  drive  the  animals  into  some  strait  or 
peninsula,  where  they  become  an  easy  prey.  The 
deer  alone  are  not  the  object ;  foxes,  racoons,  bears, 
and  all  beasts  of  fiir,  are  thought  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  articles  of  commerce  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans. 

'^  The  number  of  deer  destroyed  in  some  parts 
of  America  is  incredible ;  it  is  pretended,  from  an 
absurd  idea  which  the  savages  have,  that  the  more 
they  destroy,  the  more  they  shall  find  in  sue* 
ceeding  years.  Certain  it  is  that  multitudes  are 
destroyed ;  the  tongues  only  preserved,  and  the  car- 
cases left  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.  But  the  motive  is 
much  more  political.  The  savages  well  discern, 
should  they  overstock  the  market,  that  they  would 
certainly  be  over-reached  by  the  European  dealers^ 
who  take  care  never  to  produce  more  goods  than 
are  barely  sufficient  for  the  demand  of  the  season, 
establishing  their  prices  according  to  the  quantity 
of  ftirs  brought  by  the  natives.  The  hunters  live 
in  their  quarters  with  the  utmost  festivitir,  and  in- 
dulge in  all  the  luxuries  of  the  country.    Their 
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ViaxidB  are  exquisite.  Venison  boiled  vndi  red 
pease;  turkeys  barbecued^  and  eaten  with  bears'  iat; 
fWns  cilt  out  of  the  doe's  belly^  and  boiled  in  the 
native  ba^;  fish^  and  crayfish,  taken  in  the  next 
stream;  dried  peaches  and  other  fruits,  form  the 
chief  of  their  good  living*  They  bring  along  with 
them  their  wives  and  mistresses ;  not  that  they  pay 
any  great  respect  to  the  fitir.  They  make,  like  the 
Cathnesians,  arrant  pack-horses  of  them,  loading 
them  with  provisions,  or  the  skins  of  the  chase }  or 
making  them  provide  fire-wood^  Love  is  not  the 
passion  of  a  savage,  at  least  it  is  as  brief  with  them 
as  with  the  animals  they  pursue." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  this  species  and  of  the  European  fallow 
deer  is  the  same,  and  that  they  are  both  provided 
with  similar  fecial  orifices.  There  is  something 
extraordinary  in  these  vents.  They  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  the  late  Mr.  White,  of  Selbome, 
who  teUs  us  that  they  have  a  communication  with 
the  nose,  and  open,  one  at  the  inner  com^  of  each 
^e.  They  are  of  singular  service  to  the  animal 
when  he  drinks,  as  it  is  his  custom  to  plunge  his 
nose  deep  into  the  water,  and  continue  in  that 
situation  a  considerable  time.  During  the  draught 
he  breathes  through  the  vents,  which  he  can  open 
at  pleasure,  and  thus  indulge  himself  without  in- 
convenience. It  seems  this  gentleman's  opinion^ 
that  this  curious  formation  of  the  head  may  be 
of  great  service  to  beasts  of  chase,  by  afiTording 
tiiem  free   respiration ;  and  no  doubt  these   ad*- 
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ditional  nostrils  are  thrown  open  when  they  are  hard 
run. 

This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  the  deer  alone; 
for  Mr.  Pennant  was  surprised  to  find  something 
analogous  in  the  conformation  of  the  antelope^ 
which  he  remarks  as  having  a  long  slit  beneath 
each  e^e,  that  the  animal  can  open  and  shut  at 
pleasure.  He  held  an  orange  to  one^  and  found 
that  the  creature  made  the  same  use  of  these  orifices 
as  of  his  nostrils ;  applying  them  to  the  fruity  and 
seeming  to  smell  it  through  them. 


CAMEL. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 


Six  cutting  teetfa  in  the  lower  jaw ;  none  in  the  upper. 
Upper  lip  divided. 
Hoofr  small, 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Camelus  Dromedarius.     C.  topbo  dorsi  unico,   IJaau  Sjfst,  Not, 

GmeL  I.  p.  l68. 
With  one  bunch  on  the  back. 
FoRSK.  Fn,  orient,  p.  4. 
Arabian  Cavel.    •    •   •    Sm.  Bi{jBF.  v.  6.  p.  118.  pi.  l68.    Pemt. 

IBst  Quadr.  p.  129.  pi.  23.  Bew. 
QiMuir.  p.  140.  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.2, 
pi.  166. 

The  Arabs  emphatically  call  the  dromedary  the 
ship  of  the  desert ;  and  the  name  does  not  seem 
misapplied,  when  we  consider  him  as  the  only  ani- 
mal capable  of  conveying  their  merchandise  across 
the  burning  sands.  The  driest  thistle,  or  the  barest 
thorn,  is  all  the  food  this  useful  animal  requires ; 
and  even  these,  to  save  time,  he  eats  while  ad- 
vancing on  his  journey,  without  stopping,  or  oc- 
casioning a  moment  of  delay.     As  these  creatures 
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are  destined  to  cross  immense  deserts  where  little 
water  is  founds  and  countries  not  even  moistened 
by  the  dew  of  heaven^  they  are  endowed  with  the 
power  at  one  watering-place  of  laying  in  a  store 
with  which  they  supply  tliemselves  for  many  days 
to  come.  To  contain  this  enormous  quantity  of 
fluid,  Nature  has  formed  large  cisterns  within  them^ 
from  which,  once  filled,  they  draw  at  pleasure  the 
quantity  they  want,  and  pour  it  into  the  stomach 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  they  immediately  drew 
it  fix)m  a  spring.  With  this  they  travel  patiently 
and  vigorously  all  day  long,  carrying  prodigious 
loads  through  countries  affected  with  poisonous 
winds,  and  glowing  with  parching  and  never-cooling 
sands. 

The  following  anecdote  from  Mr.  Bruce's  Travels 
will  serve  to  show  the  capability  of  the  cameFs 
reservoir  to  contain  large  quantities  of  water: 

'^  On  the  27th,  at  half  past  five  in  the  mornings 
we  attempted  to  raise  our  camels  at  Safiicha  by 
every  method  that  we  could  devise,  but  all  in  vain ; 
only  one  of  them  could  get  upon  his  legs,  and  that 
one  did  not  stand  two  minutes  till  he  kneeled 
down,  and  could  never  be  raised  afterwards.  This 
the  Arabs  all  declared  to  be  the  effect  of  cold ;  and 
yet  Fahrenheifs  thermometer,  an  hour  before  day^ 
stood  at  42°.  Every  way  we  turned  ourselves  death 
now  stared  us  in  the  &ce.  We  had  neither  time 
nor  strength  to  waste,  nor  provisions  to  support  us. 
We  then  took  the  small  skins  that  had  contained 
our  water,  and  filled  them  as  far  as  we  thought  ^ 
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man  could  carry  them  with  ease ;  but  after  dl  these 
shifts  there  was  not  enou^  to  serve  us  three  days, 
at  which  I  had  estimated  our  journey  to  Syene^ 
which  still  however  was  uncertain.  Finding,  there* 
fore,  the  camels  would  not  rise,  we  killed  two  of 
them,  and  took  as  much  flesh  as  might  serve  for 
the  deficiency  of  bread,  and  from  the  stomach  of 
each  of  the  camels  got  about  four  gallons  of  water^ 
which  the  Bidhareen  Arab  managed  with  great 
dexterity. 

"  In  those  caravans,  of  long  course,  which  come 
fmm  the  Niger  across  the  desert  of  Selima,  it  is 
said  that  each  camel,  by  drinking,  lays  in  a  store  of 
water  that  will  support  him  for  forty  days.  I  will 
by  no  means  be  a  voucher  of  this  account,  which 
carries  with  it  an  air  of  exaggeration ;  but  fourteen 
or  sixteen  days,  (six  or  seven,)  it  is  well  known,  an 
ordinary  camel  will  live,  though  he  hath  no  fresh 
supply  of  water.  Wbw  h^  chews  the  cud,  or  when 
he  eslts,  you  constantly  see  him  throw  from  his  re- 
pository mouthfuls  of  water  to  dilute  his  food ;  and 
Nature  has  contrived  this  vessel  witi}  ^uch  pro^ 
perties,  that  the  vrater  within  never  putrefies,  nor 
turns  unwholesome.  It  was  indeed  vapid,  and  of 
ft  blueish  cast,  but  had  neither  taste  nor  smelL^ 

The  Arabian  who  lives  independent  in  the  midst 
of  his  solitudes,  and  who  ^ves  himself  up  to  piracy, 
is  early  accusfpfned  to  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  to 
Want  of  sleep,  and  to  endure  hunger,  thirst,  and 
heat.    With  the  same  view  he  instructs,  rears^  and 
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exercises  his  cameb.  A  few  days  after  their  birth 
he  fidds  their  limbs  under  their  belly,  forces  them 
to  remain  on  tiie  ground,  and  in  this  situation 
loads  them  with  a  pretty  heavy  weight,  which  is 
never  removed  but  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a 
greater.  Instead  of  allowing  them  to  feed  at  plea* 
sure,  and  to  drink  when  they  are  dry,  he  b^ns 
widi  regulating  their  meals,  and  makes  them  gnu> 
dually  travel  long  journeys,  diminishing  at  the  same 
time  the  quantity  of  their  aliment.  When  they 
acquire  some  strength  they  are  trained  up  to  the 
course.  He  excites  their  emulation  by  the  example 
of  horses,  and  in  time  renders  them  equally  swift, 
and  more  robust.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  camel,  an 
Arabian  finds  safety  in  the  deserts ;  all  the  armies 
upon  earth  might  be  lost  in  pursuit  of  a  flying 
squadron  of  this  country,  mounted  upon  their  ca^ 
mels,  and  taking  refuge  in  solitudes  where  nothing 
interposes  to  stop  their  flight,  or  to  force  them  to 
wait  the  invader. 

The  lai^est  kind  of  camel  will  carry  a  load  of 
1000  or  1200  pounds  weight;  but  if  the  burthen 
imposed  upon  them  happens  to  be  too  much  for 
their  strength  they  will  utter  the  most  lamentable 
cries,  and  continue  lying  on  the  ground  till  part 
of  the  load  is  taken  off.  Though  perpetually  op- 
pressed, their  fortitude  is  equal  to  their  docility ;  and 
Denon  assures  us  that  these  patient  animals  will 
go  a  whole  day  with  a  single  feed  of  beans,  which 
they  chew  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  either  on 
their  journey  or  lying  down  on  the  scorching  sand^ 
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without  showing  the  least  symptom  of  disccHitent. 
They  are  seldom  depressed,  except  when,  travelling 
across  the  extensive  deserts,  their  reservoir  of  water 
becomes  exhausted,  without  any  chance  of  a  speedy 
supply :  then  indeed  their  sufferings  are  great,  they 
become  feeble,  and  their  weakened  limbs  are  scarcely 
able  to  support  them  on  their  journey.  In  this  famish- 
ed state  they  will  scent  the  water  at  a  great  distance: 
thirst  makes  them  double  their  pace,  and  they  drink 
as  much  at  once  as  will  satisfy  them  for  what  they 
have  suffered,  and  supply  them  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  camel  that  carries  Mahomefs  standard,  which 
the  caravans  of  pilgrims  offer  yearly  on  the  tomb  of 
their  prophet,  is  exempted  the  rest  of  its  life  from 
all  services.  It  is  even  pretended  that  this  happy 
beast  will  rise  again  at  the  general  resurrection,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  paradise. 

The  callosities  which  appear  on  different  parts 
of  the  camePs  body  are  entirely  owing  to  his  lying 
down  when  he  takes  up  his  burthen.  His  feet  are 
adapted  for  walking  on  sands,  but  he  cannot  sup- 
port himself  on  moist  or  slippery  ground.  The 
general  height  of  a  full-sized  camel  is  about  six 
feet  six  inches  to  the  top  of  the  bunch.  A  Eu- 
ropean feels  awkward  upon  first  mounting  one  of 
these  beasts,  as  he  rises  on  his  hind  1^  at  first 
very  briskly,  and  throws  him  first  forward  and  then 
backward ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fourth  motion,  when 
the  animal  is  entirely  erect,  that  the  rider  can  find 
himself  in  equilibrio.     Denon  says,  *^  It  was  enter- 
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taining  to  see  us  mount  our  beasts :  none  of  us  had 
been  able  to  restrt  the  first  shake,  and  we  each  had 
to  laugh  at  our  companions. 

"  I  had  been  apprehensive^^  continues  Denon, 
^^  of  the  swinging  pace  of  the  camel;  and  the 
awkward  prancing  of  the  dromedary  had  made  me 
fear  diat  I  should  be  thrown  over  his  head :  but  I 
was  soon  undeceived.  On  being  once  fixed  in  the 
saddle,  we  had  only  to  give  way  to  the  motion  of 
the  beast,  and  soon  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  more  pleasantly  mounted  for  a  long  journey, 
especially  as  no  attention  is  necessary  to  guide  the 
animal,  except  in  making  him  deviate  from  his 
right  direction,  which  very  seldom  happens  in  the 
desert  during  the  march  of  a  caravan.  The  camel 
very  rarely  trips,  and  never  stumbles  where  the 
ground  is  dry.  The  pace  of  the  dromedary  is  light ; 
the  opening  of  the  angle  of  his  long  legs,  and  the 
flexible  spring  of  his  lean  foot,  render  his  trot  easier, 
and  at  the  same  time  full  as  swift  as  that  of  the  most 
active  horse." 

The  Count  de  Bufibn  says,  that  when  all  the 
qualities  of  this  animal,  and  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived irom  him,  are  considered  under  one  point  of 
view,  he  must  be  acknowledged  the  most  useful 
creature  that  was  ever  subjected  to  the  service  of 
man.  He  may  truly  be  called  the  genuine  trea^ 
sure  of  Asia ;  and  is  perhaps  equal  in  utility  to  the 
horse,  the  ass,  and  the  ox,  when  their  powers  are 
united.  He  carries  as  much  as  two  mules,  and  is 
content  to  feed  as  coarsely  as  the  ass.    The  flesh 
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of  the  young  camel  affords  a  nourishment  eq«ial  to 
veal^  and  the  females  give  a  great  quantity  of 
wholesome  milk^  from  which  cheeses  are  made,  that 
bear  a  high  price,  and  are  much  esteemed  among 
the  Arabs*  Their  hair  is  of  a  very  fine  texture, 
and  greatly  in  request,  being  manu&ctured  into 
shawls,  &c.  Even  the  dung  is  highly  serviceable, 
and  makes  excellent  fuel  after  it  has  been  exposed 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  sun.  It  then  bums  freely ; 
and  is  of  great  use  in  the  deserts,  where  not  a  tree 
is  to  be  found,  and  where,  for  want  of  combustible 
materials,  fire  is  as  scarce  as  water. 

That  camels  were  brought  into  the  field  at  a  very 
early  period  is  sufiUciently  proved  by  Xenopiion, 
who,  in  his  minute  description  of  the  fiunous  battle 
of  Thymbra,  particularly  mentions  a  considerable 
numb^  of  camels  having  two  AraHan  archers 
mounted  upon  each,  who  sat  back  to  back,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  to  act  offensively  either  advancing 
or  retreating.  These  animals  were  formed  by  Cyrus 
into  a  squadron,  and  made  to  advance  into  the  midst 
of  the  battle;  where  they  fully  answered  the  in- 
tended purpose  by  completely  routing  the  Lydian 
cavalry. 

It  appears  that  this  method  of  placing  the  soldiers 
upon  the  camels  is  still  continued ;  as  Mr.  Bruce 
describes  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  at  Syene,  escorted 
by  four  hundred  fitting  men  armed  with  short 
javelins,  and  mounted  back  to  back. 
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THE  BACTRIAN  OR  TWO-BUNCHED  CAMEL. 

We  mention  this  variety  merely  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  dromedary^  which  has  but  one  bunchy 
while  this  invariably  has  two :  in  every  other  re- 
spect the  Bactrian  camel  is  like  the  dromedary^  and 
is  as  much  employed  by  the  Tartars  as  the  single- 
bunched  is  by  the  Arabians.  This  is  an  extremely 
hardy  animal,  and  will  even  bear  the  severe  climate 
of  Siberia,  where  numbers  of  them  are  to  be  found 
about  the  lake  Baikal,  though  they  are  said  to  be 
fas  less  than  those  which  inhabit  Western  Tartary. 
Du  Halde,  in  his  History  of  China,  has  not  forgot- 
ten the  medical  qualities  of  the  camel,  whose  &t,  or, 
as  the  people  call  it,  oil  of  bunches^  is  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers,  consumptions,  &c. 
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GEXERIC  CHARACTER. 

Four  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw^  and  generally  six  in 

the  lower. 
Pour  tusks,  two  above  and  two  bdow :  the  latter  long,  and 

extending  out  of  the  mouth* 
H00&  cloven. 


SVS    .fiTHlOPICUS. 


Ethiopian  Hog. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

S.  sacculo  molli  sub  oculis.    Uam.  Syst.  Nat. 

GmeL  l.p.  220. 
A  soft  bag  under  the  eyes. 
Aper   JETUiopicus.      Pallas  MiscelL   Zool, 

p.  16.  t.  2.     Spicil.  Zool.  II.  p.  3.  t.  1.  11. 

p.  84.  t.  5.  f.  7. 
African  Wild    Boar.      Deshmdes  Mart. 

Mem.  Acad.  5 .  368.    DamelTs  African  Ani- 
mals, pi,  21. 
Sot.  Bujf\  V.  8.  p.  281.  pi.  297.     Penn.  Hisi. 

Quadr.  v.  l.p.  144.    Bew.  Quadr.  p.  149. 

Shasv  Gen.  Zool.  2.  pi.  223. 


This  hog  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  form 
of  his  head^  which  gives  him  a  monstrous  aspect ; 
for  he  has  beneath  each  eye  a  hollow^  formed  of 
loose  skin^  soft  and  wrinkled,  and  under  these  a 
great  lobe  or  wattle  lying  almost  horizontally,  and 
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placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  any  thing  im- 
mediately beneath  it*  He  is  likewise  provided  with 
most  tremendous  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  about  six 
inches  long,  and  bending  up  towards  his  forehead. 
This  animal  inhabits  the  hottest  parts  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  where  he  dwells  in  woods,  digging 
for  himself  a  habitation  under  ground,  which  he 
is  said  to  do  as  expeditiously  as  a  mole,  by  means 
of  bis  callous  snout.  M.  Vosmaer  kept  one  of  these 
animals  in  a  cage,  which  he  one  day  suffered  to 
come  out;  and  having  left  him  alone  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  found  him,  on  his  return,  busy  in  dig- 
ging the  earth  ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  pave- 
ment was  made  of  small  bricks  well  cemented,  he 
had  already  made  a  hole  of  an  incredible  size,  with 
a  view,  as  Vosmaer  afterwards  discovered,  to  reach 
a  common  sewer  which  passed  below  at  a  great 
depth.  '^  I  caused,**  says  this  gentleman,  '^  hi» 
labour  to  be  interrupted;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  trouble,  and  the  assistance  of  several  men, 
that  we  could  overcome  his  resistance,  and  make 
him  return  to  his  cage.** 

These  powerfid  animals  are  the  dread  of  the  Hot- 
tentots ;  for  they  will  rush  out  from  their  retreat  on 
a  man,  snap  his  legs  in  two,  or  rip  open  his  belly 
with  their  tusks. 

The  chase  of  some  old  sows  of  this  species,  with 
their  pigs,  afforded  Dr.  Sparrman  great  amusement. 
The  heads  of  the  females  became  suddenly  enlarged^ 
and  more  shapeless  than  they  were  before.  This  mo- 
mentary and  wonderful  change  astonished  him  so 
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much  the  more^  as,  riding  hard  over  a  countiy  fiill  of 
bashes  and  pits,  he  had  been  prevented  from  giving 
su0icient  attention  to  the  mi^nner  in  which  it  was 
brought  about.  The  whole  of  the  mystery,  how* 
ever,  consisted  in  this :  each  of  the  old  ones  during 
its  flight  had  taken  a  pig  in  its  mouth :  this  also 
readily  explained  the  reason  of  his  surprise,  upon 
finding  that  all  the  pigs  which  be  had  been  chasing 
along  with  the  old  ones  had  vanished  on  a  sudden. 
In  this  action  we  find  a  kind  of  unanimity  among 
these  animals,  in  which  they  resemble  the  tame  spe- 
cies, and  which  they  have  in  a  greater  degree  than 
many  others.  It  is  likewise  very  astonishing,  that 
the  pigs  should  be  earned  about  in  this  manner,  be* 
tween  such  large  tusks  as  those  of  their  mother. 
Without  being  hurt,  or  crying  out  in  the  least, 

A  boar  of  this  species,  which  was  imported  into 
Holland,  is  described  as  having  become  almost  do- 
mesfcic ;  but  it  must  be  remari^  that  he  was  taken 
very  young,  and  had  been  several  months  on  board 
a  vessel.  However,  his  savs^  dispositicm  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that,  at  one  time,  he  conceived  a  resentment 
against  his  keeper,  ^vfaom  he  wounded  so  desperately 
in  the  thigh  that  tlie  man  died  next  day. 
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RHINOCEROS. 


GElfEBIC  CHABACTBB. 


With  one,  sometimes  two  large  horns  on  the  nose. 
Each  hoof  cloven  into  two  parts. 


llmNocEBOs  ukicoBKis.      Linn.  Sysi,  Not.  Gmd.  1.  p.  5/. 
RHiBiocsROtfi     *    •    •     .   Penn.Hist.Quadr,l,p.l54.Edw.Ap» 

Ub.  221.  £  2.    Sm.  Buff^.  6.  p«  92. 

pl.l$7.    Bew.  quadr.lSG.     Shaw 

Gen,  ZooL 


IIhihocebos  bigokhis.        JUnn.  Syst.  Nat.  Omel.  1.  p.  57. 

Two.BOBNXBRBiyoaau>8»P«7in.  Hist  Quadr.  1.  p.  150.  pi.  29. 

Bew.  Hist  Quadr.  p.  liSO.  Shaia 
Gen.  ZooL  pi.  60.  DamelTs  jffir. 
An.  pL  30. 

Na'TUBS,  whd  faatf  bestowed  so  many  brilliant 
qualities  on  the  elephant^  has  denied  tiiis  clumsy 
animal  the  smallest  share  of  intelligence.  Rash 
and  brutal^  without  sentiment  or  docility^  he  seems^ 
to  exist  merely  to  gratify  a  voracious  appetite ;  and, 
being  covered  with  an  almost  impenetrable  skin, 
frequently  commits  the  greatest  devastations,  with, 
impuni^. 

VOL.  I.  e 
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The  rhinoceros  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  is  usually  found  in  those  extensive  forests 
that  are  frequented  by  the  elephant  and  the  lion. 
This  animal  is  neither  so  useful  nor  so  common 
as  the  elephant,  the  female  producing  but  one  at 
a  time,  and  that  at  consicierable  intervals.  The 
most  singular  part  of  itTBTTeature  is  the  horn  which 
grows  upon  the  nooe,  €nd  yfkklk  is  sometimes  found 
above  tliree  feet  long.  This  formidable  weapon, 
rendered  doubly  so  by  its  aclvantageous  situation, 
is  so  much  the  terror  of  the  savage  tiger,  that  he 
generally  chooses  to  «Mftck  any  other  animal  in 
preference  4  being  perfectly  aware  that,  even  if  he 
escapes  the  horn,  >lie  will  not  be  able  to  mak^  usiy 
hnfine^Mm  eA  the'iBkiii;  'which,  like  a  thick,  dark 
Mcmk^,  flflii'i^'ffi  folds  over  the  body  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, presents  a*  barrio  Hvhich  renders  all  the  ef- 
forts of  his  enemy  to  penetrate  it  unavailing. 

A  pig-like  head  with  two  little  dull  eyes,  a  short 
ihia  tail  with  a  fe^  httfd  htLfrs  at  the  ^extvemity,  md 
^•hu^  uiherailh  bdiy  ^pported  by  four  short, 
fixing,  'kftd  thiA  tegs.  Will  complete  the  general 
outline  of  this  ugly  animal. 

'It  '^ems  the  opfamn  of  Mr*  Brbce,  that  the 
fMaaibtGrm  fives  ^enth^ly  upon  trees,  and  tiidt  iie 
Uoj^  not  spam  the  toiost  dlhofny  ones,  iAit  Toiher 
seens  Ho  -he  foiid  of  theih.  'Besides  the  insesMea- 
^ble  sol  most  Teststamce,  -there  are  sn  the  Miit 
foi^sts  6f  Africa, '  witinn  the  n&n,  frees  of >  a  isoftdr 
consistence,  and  of  a  very -stitoulent  qualify, 'wfcicli 
seem  to  be  destined  for  his  principal  food.    rPor  iite 


:{ittqx)ee. of < gaining  the  higher  branches  of. these, 
ihU  iipf)er  lip  is  i  capable  of.^^^eing  lengthened  on\, 
-uid.(t]ke  the  €lAger  at  the  fnd  of  the  ^lephant^'s 
-tciink)  serv^  jbo  cony<fy  thie ,  food  to  his  mou^. 
'>*^' With  i  this  Up,  .a^t^e  asfi^tance  of  his  tongue^** 
» aa.]rs'Mr;  Bruce^  "  he,  pulls  §U>wn  the  upper  branches 
.jvhiehrhave  jiv>st  leaves,  a^  these  \\e  devours  first : 
tJiaifing  stript  the,  tree  .^f  its  branches,  he  does  not 
>direetly  abandon  it,  but,  placing  his  snout  as  low  in 
the  trunk  as  he  finds  his  horn  will  enter,  he  rips 
cup:4he  body  of  the  tr^,  and  reduces  it  to  thin 
-pieoes,  JJAke  so  many  laths;  and.wh^n  h^has  thus 
.prepared  it,  lie  embraces. as. much  as  ^  can  of  it  in 
chis  moiistnous  jaws,  and,  twists  it  round,  with  as 
.much  ease  as  an  px  wquld  do  a  root  of  celery." 

•The.  rhinpf^erps  which  came  to  London,  in  the 
year  1739  was  seiit.frQm  Bengal.  Though  not 
44x>ve !  two  years  of  age,  the  expense  of  his  food 
^anid. journey  amounted  to  near. one  thousand  pounds 
•sterling.  .  He  .  was  fed  with  rice, ,  sugar,  and ,  h^y . 
•He  had  daily  seven  pounds  of  rice  mixed  with 
tbjee  pounds  of  sngar,.  and  divided  into  three  por- 
tions. ^ He. had  likewise  both  hay  an4  green  herbs, 
but  greatly  preferred  the  latter.  He  took  large 
quantities  of  water  at  a  time,  was  of  a  peaceable 
disposition,  and  allowed  all  parts  of  his  body  to  be 
ix>uched*  ;  When  hungry,  or  provoked  by  any  person, 
Jie  became  mischievous,  and  in  both  casps  nothing 
appeased  him  but  food.  When  enraged  he  sprung 
forward,  and  nimbly  raised  himself  to  a  great  height, 
at    the  .same    time    pishing   his  head  furiously 
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against  the  walls;  which  he  performed  with  amazing 
quickness^  notwithstanding  his  heavy  aspect  and 
unwieldy  mass.  "  I  often  observed,"  says  Dr.  Par- 
sons, "  these  movements  produced  by  rage  or  im- 
patience, especially  in  the  mornings  before  his  rice 
and  sugar  were  brought  to  him.  The  vivacity  and 
promptitude  of  his  movements  led  me  to  think 
that  he  is  altogether  unconquerable,  and  that  he. 
could  easily  overtake  any  man  who  should  offend 
him.* 

The  roughness  of  the  tongue  of  the  rhinoceros 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  na- 
turalists.    By  some  it  has  been  said  to  be  so  rough, 
that  the  animal  can  lick  off  the  flesh  from  a  man*s 
bones,  while  others  tell  us  that  its  softness  equals 
that  of  the  calf.      Both  these  are  in  some  mea- 
sure true,  but  aggravated  by  the  reporters.    The 
tongile  of  the  young  rhinoceros  is  soft,  and  has  ap- 
parently some  furrows  or  wrinkles  in  it ;  but  it  has 
no  prickles,  nor  rudiments  of  any,  that  are  dis- 
cernible.   On  the  other  hand,  the  tongue  and  in- 
side of  the  upper  lip  of  the  old  rhinoceros  are  very 
rough ;  and  this  appears  to  arise  from  the  constant 
use  he  makes  of  these  parts  in  seizing  the  branches 
of  trees  which  have  rough  barks,  particularly  the 
acacia. 

This  animal  is  of  a  solitary  and  savage  disposition; 
and  such  is  his  great  strength,  that,  in  combats  with 
the  elephant,  he  is  said  firequently  to  come  off  vic- 
torious. Tliey  never  attack  men  unless  they  are 
provoked;  when   they  hscome  furious,  and  very 
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ibnnidable,  on  account  of  their  hard  skin^  which 
will  resist  even  a  musket-ball.  The  only  pene- 
trable parts  of  the  body  are  the  belly,  the  eyes, 
and  about  the  ears.  Hence  the  hunters,  instead 
of  attacking  them  fece  to  face,  follow  them  at  a 
distance  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet,  and  watch  till 
they  lie  down  to  sleep.  We  are  informed  that 
twenty-eight  hunters,  having  assembled  to  attack  a 
female  rhinoceros,  followed  her  at  a  distance  for 
some  days,  detaching  one  or  two  of  their  number, 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  her 
situation :  by  these  means  they  surprised  her  when 
asleep,  and  silently  approached  so  near,  that  the 
whole  twenty-eight  muskets  were  discharged  at  once 
into  the  lower  part  of  her  belly. 

Mr.  Bingley,  in  his  Animal  Biography,  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  rhinoceros  which  was 
brought  into  this  country  in  the  year  179^*  in  the 
Melville  Castle  East  Indiaman.  This  creature  was 
sent  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Dundas,  who,  not  wishing 
to  have  the  trouble  of  keeping  him,  gave  the  ani« 
mal  away.  He  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr. 
Pidcock  for  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  exhibited  in 
Exeter  Change. 

The  animal  when  first  brought  to  England  was 
about  five  years  old.  He  yfbs  tolerably  tractable, 
would  at  the  command  of  his  keeper  walk  about 
the  room,  and  exhibit  himself  to  the  numerous 
spectators  who  came  tp  visit  him^  itiid  even  allow 
them  to  pat  him  ou  the  back  and  sides.  His  daily 
allowance  was  t\(^enty-eight  ppunds  weight  of  clover. 
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about  the  same  weight  of  ship  biscuit^  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  greens.  Five  pails  of  water,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  served  him  to  dilute  his  food.  A  ves- 
sel that  contained  about  three  pails  was  given  him 
at  a  time,  which  was  filled  up  as  the  animal  drank 
it;  and  it  was  observed  that  he  never  ended  his 
draught  till  the  water  was  exhausted.  Sweet  winea 
were  so  much  to  his  taste,  that  he  would  drink  three 
or  four  bottles  in  the  course  of  a  few  hoiu^.  When 
any  person  came  with  fruit  or  other  favourite  food  in 
his  hand,  he  appeared  anxious  to  have  it  givai  him, 
and  then  exerted  his  voice,  which  was  not  unlike 
the  bleating  of  a  calf. 

This  rhinoceros  died  of  an  inflammation,  occ^ 
sioned  by  accidentally  slipping  the  joint  of  one  of 
his  fore  legs ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  in- 
cisions made  through  his  hard  skin,  on  the  first  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  animal,  were  invariably  found 
to  be  healed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  He 
died  in  a  caravan  at  Corsliam,  near  Portsmouth,  and 
the  stench  was  so  intolerable  that  the  mayor  was 
obliged  to  order  the  body  to  be  immediately  buried. 
This  was  accordin^y  done  on  South  Sea  common : 
but  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  it  was  dug  up 
again,  to  preserve  the  skin  and  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  bones.  It  appears  that  the  stench 
was  so  insufferable,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty the  persons  employed  could  proceed  in  their 
operations* 
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THE  TWO-HORNED  RHINOCEROS. 

TiimE  b  %  aitriking  difierenc^  b^tw^en  the  Asiatic 
894  th^  African,  rbinoo^pcn,  Th^  ft>Finer,  wilh  itfii 
rough  4n«l  almost  iiapenf^tmbje  hide,  h^da  de^asi^e 

ta  th?  %^ok  of  it^  ^mmm;  whilst  the  ^in  of  th§ 

Ifttter,  Of  two^hcfmcd  rhinoceros,  i^  compfirgtively 
8(00^^  is  cftfNible  q£  being  pierc^  wilh  a  laiic^ 
and  haa  none  of  the  folds  so  remarkahk  in  thft 
one^ioraed  apecles.  It  is,  however,  thipk  emugb 
for  the  Dutch  hQ<»9  in  the  vicinity  pf  the  Capp  t^ 
out  out  of  it  thw  larg^^  sambQc^,  pr  hpwe  rod^, 
which,  if  well  pi^paped,  are  better  than  thpse  of 
tb^  hippopotamuft,  Tb^  head  of  this  aniiml  is 
very  remarkable :  not  only  the  horns  sit  upon  thf 
noie,  but  the  ey^  also  are  placet)  in  it,  being  di- 
rertly  under  th^  rool  of  thp  larger  hon» ;  apd  thejf 
aire  ap  niiaut^)  Ihal  om  would  siippow  them  oi 

littie  use  to  ^  bilge  a  cj^atiire.  i^ut  Nature,  al- 
ways pisovidi^pt,  has  renvedied  this  inconvenifBijqf^ 

Iq?  yimng  tb?m  in  pwpjerting  sockets,  in  wblch 
they  tttm  in  all  direc^ops,  like  those  pf  ^he  H^lt 
ohawdepii.  Mr.  Bwnroiv;  |jo  whpse  e^pell^nt  Tpavpls 
in  Southern  ASnoa  wp  are  ipd^bte^  ^r  mucl)  ii^er 
fill  infimnatipn,  aays  tb^t  he  has  not  s(^n  ^y 
figiiiie  that  cony^s  a^  acc^raite  Fepresenta^OjOL  pf  thip 
aoimat  e;tcept  in  two  viwiefti^,  by  Mr..  Oapiell, 
who  has  iwde  ^ice^ll^  diawinp  of  thein ;  in  op» 
of  whif^h  tbe  upper  hpr9  i^  aln^^st  99  JlFtige  as  the 
bwer,  and  is  pointi^  towards  it ;  the  otber  figni?» 
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from  which  our  plate  was  taken,  has  not  hitherto  been 
published.  There  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  re- 
mark respecting  these  horns.  When  the  animal  is 
browsing  and  undisturbed,  the  horns  remain  loose 
upon  the  nose ;  but  the  moment  he  is  alarmed  they 
become  perfectly  stiff,  and  ready  to  act  in  the 
most  offensive  manner.  Sparrman,  when  in  Africa, 
watched  the  arrival  of  those  and  other  animals  at  a 
muddy  water,  whither  the  wild  beasts  resort  to 
quench  their  thirst,  and  some  to  indulge,  in  that 
hot  climate,  in  rolling  in  the  mud.  In  that  spot 
he  shot  two  rhinoceroses ;  one  was  so  large  that  the 
united  force  of  five  men  could  not  turn  it.  The 
leaser  he  measured :  its  length  was  eleven  feet  and 
a  half;  the  girth  twelve;  and  the  height  between 
six  and  seven. 

Mr.  Bruce  informs  us,  ^'  that  when  pursued,  and 
in  fear,  the  rhinoceros  possesses  an  astonishing  de- 
gree of  swiftness,  considering  his  size,  the  apparent 
unwieldiness  of  his  body,  his  great  weight  before, 
and  the  shortness  of  his  legs.  He  is  long,  and  has 
a  kind  of  trot,  which  after  a  few  minutes  increases 
in  a  great  proportion,  and  takes  in  a  great  distance. 
It  is  not  true,  that  on  a  plain  he  beats  the  horse  in 
swiftness.  I  have  passed  him  with  ease,  and  seen 
many  worse  mounted  do  the  same ;  and  though  it 
is  certainly  true,  that  a  horse  can  very  seldom  come 
up  with  him,  this  is  owing  to  his  cunning,  but  not 
his  swiftness.  He  passes  constantly  from  wood  to 
wood,  and  forces  himself  into  the  thickest  part  of 
them.    The  dry  trees  are  broken  down  as  with  a 
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mnnon  shot^  and  fidi  about  him  in  all  directions. 
Others  that  are  more  pliable,  greener,  or  fuller  of 
sap,  are  bent  back  by  his  weight  and  the  velocity 
of  his  motion ;  and,  after  he  has  passed,  restoring 
themselves  like  a  green  branch  to  their  natural  po- 
sition, thejr  sweep  the  incautious  pursuer  and  his 
horse  from  the  ground,  and  dash  them  in  pieces 
against  the  surrounding  trees,** 

This  gentleman  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  rhino- 
ceros seldom  turns  his  head,  and  therefore  sees  no* 
thing  but  what  is  before  him ;  that  it  is  to  this  he 
owes  his  death,  from  which  he  can  never  escape, 
if  there  is  sufficient  room  for  the  horse  to  get  be* 
fore  him.  ^^  His  pride  and  fiiry  then  make  him 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  escaping  but  by  victory 
over  his  enemy.  He  stands  for  a  moment  at  bay, 
then  at  a  start  runs  straight  forward  at  the  horse, 
like  the  wild  boar,  whom  in  his  manner  of  action 
lie  very  much  resembles.  The  horse  easily  avoids 
him,  by  turning  short  aside,  and  this  is  the  fatal  in- 
stant :  the  naked  man,  with  his  sword,  drops  from 
behind  the  principal  horseman,  and,  unseen  by  the 
rhinoceros,  who  is  seeking  his  enemy,  the  horse, 
gives  him  a  stroke  across  the  tendon  of  the  heel, 
which  renders  him  incapable  of  further  flight  or  re-* 
sistance.** 

The  method  of  hunting  the  rhinoceros  in  Abyssi- 
nia is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bruce :  ^'  The  next 
morning  we  were  on  horseback  by  the  dawn  of 
day,  in  search  of  the  rhinoceros,  many  of  which 
we  had  heard  make  a  very  deep  groan  and  cry  as 
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tfais  nofniii^  approadked :  several  of  tbei  agiigofit  (or 
ktHntan)  tfaea  jcdned  ua;  and  after  we  bad  seatehed^ 
ajhmit  an  hour  m  the  v&j  diick/Bst  part  cif  th^  iiK>0d» 
one  of  them  Fuahed  out  vnih  gveat  Yiokiioev  erQs%- 
iag^  die  phtn  towards  a  wood  of  oanea  that  ym$. 
abaut  tivo  miles  dtstant  Bwl  thou^  he  rsua,  or 
Mther  trotted,  with  surprising  speed,  comsideitng  hia 
bulk,  he  was  in  a  very  bttle  tune  tmnsfinfd  with 
tlmty  or  forty  javeUas.;  which  so  coofaundf^  htm, 
that  he  left  his  purpose  of  going  to  the  wood,  aed 
tan  into  a  cteep  hole,  ditch,  or  favioe>  n.  €ui  de  ^ao^ 
widicmt  outlet,  breaking  above  a  doisen  of  javelim 
as  he  entered.  Here  we  thought  he  waa  caught  ai^ 
ia  a  trap ;  for  he  bad  scajree  poooi  to  turn  ;  whep.  a 
servant,  who  had  a  gun»  standing  directly  over  bim» 
fired  at  his  head,  and  die  animal  fell  immediately^ 
to  all  appearance  dead.  AU  those  <m  foot  now 
jumped  in  with  their  knives  to  cut  him  up ;  aod 
they  had  scarce  begun,  when  the  animal  recovered 
so  far  as  to  rise  upou  his  knees :  ha^^y  then  waa 
the  man  who  escaped  first ;  and  had  not  one  of  the 
agageers,  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  ravine, 
cut  the  sinew  of  the  hind  leg  as  he  was  retreating, 
there  would  have  been  a  vie!fy  sorrowful  account  of 
the  foot  hunters  that  day. 

*'  After  having  dispatched  him,.  I  was  curioui  to 
see  what  wound  the  shot  had  given,  which  had 
operated  so  violently  upon  so  huge  an  animal  s  and 
I  doubted  not  it  waa  the  brain.  But  it  h|ui  only 
struck  him  oa  the  point  of  the  foremost  horn,  of 
which  it  had  carried  off  above  an  inch;  and  thia 
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ooc&sioned  a  concussion  that  had  stunned  him  fer  a 
minnte,  till  the  bkeding  had  recovered  him."* 

The  rhinoceros,  like  die  hog,  loves  to  wallow  in 
the  mire,  where  he  enjoys  the  rubbing  himself  so 
much,  and  groans  and  grunts  so  loud,  that  he  is 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance*  The  evening  is 
the  time  he  usually  indulges  himself  in  this  plea^ 
sure;  and  the  enjoyment  he  receives  from  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  night, 
depriTes  him  of  his  usual  vigilance  and  attention^ 
The  hunters,  guided  by  his  noise,  steal  secretly  upon 
bim,  and,  while  Ijring  on  the  ground,  kill  him  with 
their  javelins,  by  striking  him  in  the  belly;  where 
the  wound  i&  mortal. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  this  creature  re^ 
quires  to  satisfy  its  thirst  is  so  great,  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  Abyssinian  traveller,  no  country  but  the 
Sfaangatta,  deluged  with  six  months*  rain,  and  full 
of  large  deep  basins,  made  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
shaded  by  dark  woods  from  evaporation,  or  watered 
by  large  and  deep  rivers,  can  supply  the  vast 
dtaugfats  of  this  monstrous  animal.  But  it  is  not  Jbf 
drinking  alone  that  he  frequents  wet  and  marshy 
places :  large,  fierce,  and  strong  as  he  is,  he  must 
submit  to  defend  himself  against  the  weakest  of  ad-^ 
versafies.  The  fly,  (a  species  of  oestrus,)  tlvat  un- 
remitting persecutor  of  every  animal  that  lives  in 
the  btack  earthy  does  not  spare  the  rhinoceros^  nor 
is  afraid  of  his  fierceness.  It  attacks  him  in  the 
^me  manner  as  it  does  the  camel,  and  would  a» 
easily  subdue  him,  were  it  not  for  a  stratagem  prac- 
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tised  by  him  for  hifi  preservation.  The  time  of  the 
fly  being  the  rainy  season^  the  whole  black  earth 
turns  into  mire.  In  the  night,  when  the  fly  is 
at  rest,  he  chooses  a  convenient  place,  and  there^ 
rolling  himself  in  the  mud,  clothes  himself  with  a 
kind  of  case,  which  defends  him  against  his  ad- 
versary the  following  day.  The  wrinkles  and  plaits 
of  his  skin  serve  to  keep  this  muddy  plaster  firm 
upon  him,  all  but  about  his  hips,  shoulders,  and 
1^,  where  it  cracks  and  falls  ofi*  by  motion,  leaving 
him  exposed  in  those  places  to  the  attacks  of  the 
fly.  The  itching  and  pain  which  follow,  occasion 
him  to  rub  himself  in  those  parts  against  the  rough- 
est trees ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bruce,  that 
this  is  at  least  one  cause  of  the  pustules  and  tu- 
bercles which  we  see  upon  these  places,  both  oa 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros. 

The  flesh  of  the  rhinoceros  is  reckoned  excellent 
by  the  people  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  eaten  with  great 
greediness  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country 
and  Atbara.  The  most  delicate  part  about  him  is 
supposed  to  be  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  are  soft 
like  those  of  a  camel,  and  of  a  gristly  substance ; 
the  rest  of  the  flesh  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  hog, 
but  much  coarser.  The  only  hair  about  the  animal 
is  at  the  tip  of  its  tail ;  ten  of  these  hairs  festened 
side  by  side  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  each 
other,  in  the  figure  of  a  man's  hand,  make  a  whip, 
which,  Mr.  Bruce  assures  us,  will  bring  the  blood  at 
every  stroke. 

Perhaps  some  apology  may  be  necessary  for  quot- 
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tng  ttti  author  who  has  committed  himself  so  pal- 
pably in  his  figure  of  the  two-homed  rilinoceros ; 
yet,  as  the  account  of  the  animal  which  he  has  given 
us  has  been  partly  confirmed,  we  thought  it  our 
duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  it  affords. 


Tbu  urti  tioin,  on  which  the  Kptesentation  of  the 
two-homed  rhinoceros  is  impTcssed,  has  the  following  le- 
gend on  the  KVferae :  tup.  DoillT.  avo.  oskm.  with  the 
tetten  s.  c.  (reversed  by  the  engrarer),  which  ihould  be 
read,  Imperatnr  DotuitionuB.  Augustus  Gennaiiicu§.  Se- 
natuB  Consulto. ;  implying  that  the  coin  was  atmck  during 
the  government  of  tbe  emperor  Domitian,  by  the  decree  or 
'  authority  of  the  senate,  which  hod  hitherto  retained  (he  re- 
publican power  of  presiding  over  the  coinage  of  brass  or 
copper. 

The  coin  is  of  tbe  smallest  size  in  which  Roman  copper 
coins  of  (he  same  era  are  usually  found,  and  the  figure 
of  the  animal  is  stomped  upon  it  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
manner,  so  that  each  of  the  boms  in  accurately  marked. 
It  is  indeed  improb^le,  that  a  rhinoceros  without  such  a 
'  distinaion  would  have  been,  so  ran  an  animal  in  a  Roman 
-  amphitheatre,  as  to  b«  made  the  subject  €>f  a  ctHo.    There 
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.U^'howQf^r^  on  additioaid  ctreuissUi^^e  wl)icb  attibehefl  fa 
.  tbe .  coifi ,  a ,  c^ious  .  copJSrnuil^aj .  and  gneat  classical  im- 

Tbe  exhibitign  of  the  two-borned  rhinoceros  to  the  Ro- 
n\an  people^  probably  of  the  very  s^me  animal  represented 
on  Ihe  com^  is  particularly  described  in  one  of  the  epigrams 
attributed  to  Martial^  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Titus  and 
Domitian, 

The  following  are  the  lines : 

Sollicitant  pavidt  dam  rhinocerota  magistri^ 

Seque  diu  magnae  cdligit  ira  ferae. 
Desperabantur  promissi  praelia  Martis  : 

Sed  tamen  is  rediit  cognitus  ant^  furor. 
Namque  gravem  gemino  comu  sic  extolit  ursum^ 

Jactat  ut  impositas  Taurus  in  astra  pilas. 

By  this  description  it  appears  that  a  combat  between  a 
:vbinoceios  andab^r  was  iDlaided^)  b;]t(  that  it  was ;  very 
-difficuit  Mtoi  imtaieit\ieitf!QreH unwieldy \<«iMisiltl,  so .as/ |o 
smakd'bimtdiapky'hisi  uaualifiarocifty ::  at ;  leogtb,  bowevejr, 
:)he  tMsed  the^bear  fjrQvakA^idmJile  Ao^n^  wiih^a^  niAich  ikcili4y 
-as^a  buU.tosseaio  tikttiBkyAbeiiandlesrplaced.forihe. purpose 
lof  enragivg'him. 

:Thui&e>tbe  coin. and ;the  epigram.. perfectly  agree  as  to 
-the^exi»t«aeeof'XliG)doM)IeliiMru3  batixa&irtiiDately  cooa- 
imentalors  aDdaoiiquBries « would  not  be  coaviDcud  thai  a 
rhinoceros  could  have  more  than  one  hom^  and  hav^  at  onoe 
Td^playKdlbeir^agaeityiaBdincrcdiility  ia  ibeii  eix^aMtions 
Lioir  the  subject. 

Hence  ave. find.  at. similar  coin  engraved.. io  theaecond 
.vokioae  .^f  Cooke's  JVbdilUc; History  of., Rome,  wbose 
£the  animal  is  HUflnepiseaemedv  and  ^flarticttlarly  tbe«hami> 
iMrhioh  Appeardlikenlusks  bcndiag  in  diffeietitrjdivoclions. 
'>After  quottng;  tbeiiines  ofiMartiaI,aMr^  Cpoke  .obsenres« 
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that  It  18  the  opinion  of  Bochart  that  the  disputed  line 
should  be  read  thus : 

Xamque  gravi  geminum  cximu  sic  extolit  anum: 

by  which  alteration  we  should  have  two  bears  instead 
of  one:  but  Mr. Cooke  ptfoposestft  oimt  only  one  letter, 
the  8  in  the  word  ursum,  by  which  means  he  turns  the  bear 
into  a  wild  bull ;  and  as  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  wild 
bullj  or  urus,  should  have  two  horns,  he  translates  the  lin« 
thus: 

Sttudk  wilih  amaaemoBt^  we  beheld  i^iberae 
The  buffid  dreadful  with  hia  double  bore. 

If  Cooke  had  seen  the  coin  itself,  or  had  consulted  that 
book  so  useful  to  a  medallist,  the  catalogue  of  Dr«  Mead's 
coins,  he  would  not  have  deprived  the  epigram  of  its  original 
and  curious  information. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


GSHEftIC  CHAltACTER. 


Four  ctttmg  teeth,  and  two  turics  in  each  jaw. 
Hoof  dirided  into  four  parts. 


SPECIFIC  GHAltACTEtt« 

Hin*oK>TAiiui  AitPviBius.     Pedibus  qciadrilobis.     limf.  Syst, 

Nat.Gmel.  l.p.  214. 
Has  fbtn*  rounded  hooft  on  each  foot. 
Hippopotamus*    «    •    .  ..    Sm.  Buff.  v.  6*  p.  277*  pi*  187* 

Penn.  Hut.   Quadr.  I.  p.  157. 

pi.  31  and  32.     Bewkk's  Quadr. 

Shaw    Gen.    Zool.  2.   pi.    219. 

Danklts  Af.  An,  pL  12. 

It  appears  e&traordinary  th^t  Provideiioe  should 
have  destined  this  huge  animal  to  inhabit  an  ele^ 
ment  where  it  cannot  exists  since  it  eats  nothii^ 
that  the  rivers  afibrd.  During  the  nighty  the  hippo- 
potamus leaves  the  waters  to  graze,  and  sometimes 
goes  as  far  as  six  miles  from  the  banks,  either  in 
search  of  food  or  of  another  river ;  frequently  doing 
great  damage  to  the  sugar-canes  and  plantations  of 
rice  and  millet.    This  unwieldy  creature  moves  bu| 
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slowly^  till  he  gets  to  the  edge  of  the  water ;  when^ 
if  alarmed^  he  immediately  plunges  to  the  bottcmi^ 
and  may  be  seen  walking  there  with  great  ease. 
The  hippopotamus,  however,  cannot  remain  long 
without  returning  to  the  sur&ce  to  breathe ;  where, 
if  undisturbed,  he  will  continue  for  a  considerable 
time  with  his  monstrous  head  above  the  water. 
When  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  journey  into  the  inte- 
rior  of  Southern  Africa,  reached  the  mouth  of  die 
Great  Fish  river,  he  saw,  towards  the  evening,  a  vast 
number  of  hippopotami,  or  sea  cows,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Dutch,  with  their  heads  above  the 
surface.  Several  of  the  paths  of  these  animals  lead 
from  various  parts  of  the  river  to  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  about  a  mile  distant.  To  this  spring  they  go 
in  the  night-time  to  drink  ;  the  water  of  the  river, 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  mouth,  being 
salt 

The  enormous  head  of  this  creature  is  sufficiently 
terrific,  without  considering  his  mouth,  which,  when 
extended,  exposes  a  monstrous  cavity  furnished 
with  about  thirty-six  large  teeth.  The  tusks,  of 
which  there  are  two  in  each  jaw,  sometimes  weigh 
six  pounds  nine  ounces  apiece,  and  are  twenty-^ 
seven  inches  long.  The  eyes  of  the  hippopota- 
mus, like  those  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  are 
amall  in  proportion  to  his  bulk.  The  skin  is  so 
hard,  when  dried,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  are  said  to  make  shidds  of  it  that* 
win  repel  a  musket-ball ;  even  in  its  recdfit  state  it 
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is  SO  thick  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  The  tail 
is  about  a  foot  long,  taper,  depressed,  and  naked ; 
and,  notwithstanding  it  is  an  amphibious  animal, 
the  hoofs  are  unconnected  by  memlmmes. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Pennant,  that  this  animal  is 
second  in  size  only  to  the  elephant ;  that  the  length 
of  the  male  has  been  found  to  be  seventeen  feet; 
the  legs  near  three ;  the  head  above  three  ^md  ft 
half;  his  girth  near  nine;  that  twelve  oxen  have 
been  found  necessary  to  draw  one  ashore,  which  had 
been  shot  in  a  river  above  tlie  Cape ;  and,  that  his 
hide  is  a  load  for  a  camel. 

Although  the  hippopotamus  inhabits  Africa,  from 
the  Niger  to  the  Berg  rivw,  many  miles  north  of 
the  Cape  t>f  Clood  Hope ;  yet  he  is  not  at  present 
to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  African  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Mediterranean,  except  the  Nile ;  and 
even  there  only  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  fens 
and  lakes  of  Ethiopia  which  that  river  passes 
throu^.  However,  they  were  formerly  seen  be- 
low  the  cataracts ;  for,  in  the  year  l603,  Frederico 
Zerenghi,  a  surgeon  of  Nami  in  Italy,  printed  at 
Naples  the  history  of  two  hippopotami,  which  he 
had  taken  alive  in  a  great  ditch  dug  on  purpose  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  near  Damietta.. 

^*  With  a  view,"*  says  Zerenghi,  ^^  of  obtaining 
a  hippopotamus,  I  stationed  men  upon  the  Nile, 
who,  having  seen  two  of  these  animals  go  out  of  the 
river,  made  a  large  ditch  in  the  way  through  which 
th^  passed,  and  covered  it  with  thin  planks,  earth> 
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and  herbage.  In  the  evenings  when  returning  to 
the  river,  they  both  fell  into  the  ditch,  I  was  im- 
mediately informed  of  the  event,  and  hastened  to 
the  place  along  with  my  janissary.  We  killed  both 
the  animak  by  pouring  three  shot  into  each  of 
their  heads  with  a  large  arquebuse.  They  almost 
instantly  expired,  after  uttering  a  cry  which  had 
more  resembknoe  to  the  bellowing  of  a  bufialo 
than  to  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  This  exploit  was 
performed  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1600.  The 
following  day  they  were  drawn  out  of  the  ditch, 
and  carefully  skinned.  The  one  was  a  male,  and 
the  other  a  female.  1  caused  these  skins  to  be 
salted,  and  stufied  with  the  leaves  of  the  sugar- 
cane, in  order  to  transport  them  to  Cairo ;  where 
they  were  salted  a  second  time  with  more  attention 
and  convenience.  Each  skin  required  400  pounds 
of  salt.** 

This  manner  of  taking  the  hippopotamus  is  oc- 
casionally practised  in  the  Cafire  country ;  but  the 
usual  gait  of  this  animal,  when  not  disturbed,  is  so 
cautious  and  slow,  that  he  generally  finds  out  the 
snare  and  avoids  it.  The  more  certain  method  of 
destroying  him  is  to  watch  at  night  behind  a  bush 
close  to  his  path,  and  as  he  passes  to  vround  him  ia 
the  tendons  of  the  knee  joint,  by  which  he  is  im* 
mediately  rendered  lame,  and  unaUe  to  escape  irom 
.  the  numerous  hassagais  (spears)  with  which  he  is 
assailed  by  the  natives.  Hasselquist  gives  an  ac- 
count of  another  method  of  taking  them  (the  truth 

H3 
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of  whicfa^  however^  we  shall  not  pretend  to  warrant). 
He  tells  us  that  the  natives  lay  a  great  heap  of 
pease  in  the  places  which  the  hippc^tamus  fre^ 
quents:  he  eats  greedily;  then  growing  thirsty^ 
drinks  immoderately ;  the  pease  in  his  belly  swell, 
the  animal  bursts,  and  is  found  dead. 

When  the  hippopotamus  is  in  danger,  he  seems 
to  place  all  his  dependence  on  the  water ;  wheve, 
if  he  happens  to  be  wounded,  he  becomes  a  very 
savage  imd  formidable"  enemy.  One  of  these  ani-* 
mals  has  been  known  (if  we  may  credit  Dampier) 
to  open  his  jaws,  and,  seizing  a  boat  between  his 
teeth,  at  once  to  bite  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom. 

When  Dr.  Thunberg  visited  Cafiraria  in  the  year 
1773^  he  met  with  an  elderly  man  (a  keen  sports- 
man) who  had  made  long  journeys  at  various  times 
into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  This  man 
related  to  him,  upon  his  honour,  several  circum- 
stances to  which  he  had  been  an  eye  witness,  and 
which  a  traveller  is  very  seldom  fortunate  enough 
to  have  himself  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  Once, 
for  instance,  when  he  was  out  a-hunting,  having 
observed  a  sea-^^w  {hippopotamus  amphibms)  that 
had  gone  a  little  way  up  from  a  ndghbouring  river 
in  order  to  calve ;  he,  with  his  suite,  lay  still  and 
concealed  in  the  bushes  till  the  calf  made  its  ap- 
pearance, when  one  of  them  fired,  and  shot  the 
mother  dead  on  the  spot  The  Hottentots,  who 
imagined  that  after  thb  they  could  catch  the  calf 
alive,  immediately  ran  out  of  their  hiding-places  to 
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\Ky  hold  £^  it ;  bttt  though  there  wer?  eereni  of 
them,  the  aew-hom  calf  escaped,  and  made  the 
best  of  its  way  to  the  river. 


This  Roman  coin>  on  one  aide  of  which  appean  the 
portrait  of  Marcia  Otacilia  Serera,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Philip,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  the  hippopota- 
mus, was  struck  on  the  occasion  of  Philip's  cclebratioD 
of  the  Secular  Games,  when  Rome  was  supposed  to  hare 
attained  the  period  of  a  thousand  years  finm  her  founda- 
tion, llie  coin  itself  is  of  brass,  exactly  the  size  of  the 
figure,  and  on  the  reverse  are  the  letters  usual  on  Roman 
brass  and  copper  coins.  S.  C.  Senatus  Consulto,  and  the 
l^;end  sabctx-asbs  avoo.  by  which  arc  to  be  under- 
stood the  words  Ludi  Ssecularea  Augustorum,  or  the  Se- 
cular Games  of  the  Augusti,  celebrated  by  Philip  and  by 
bis  son,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  associate  in  the  em- 
pire. 

On  the  side  of  the  coin  which  shows  the  portrait  of  the 
empress  is  the  following  l^end :  habcu  otacil  sevbiu 

ATO. 

The  legend  on  the  rererse  of  the  coin  shows  beyond 
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doubt  that  the  hippopotamus  was  exhibited  to  the  Roman 
people  on  the  celebration  of  the  Secular  Games,  and  was 
considered  by  them  as  a  rare  and  curious  animal. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  give  the  legend  as  it  ought 
to  appear  on  the  coin  in  its  perfect  state :  our  specimen 
wants  some  of  the  letters ;  and  of  those  which  renudn,  a 
few,  (torn  their  obscurity,  have  been  mistaken  by  the  en- 
graver*  In  other  respects  the  figure  is  a  perfect  fac  simile 
of  the  original  coin. 
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GENERIC  CHARACTEIU 


No^cuttuig  teeth  in  mther  jaw;  two  kmg tusks;  a  flexible, 

caitilaginouB  proboscis. 
Feet  Kotind,  tenninated  by  five  small  boo&. 


IIlephas  MAXIMU8.      Linu.  SysL  Nat,  GmeL  i.  p.  56. 

Great  EIephant.      Petm.  Hisi,  Quadr.  1.  p.  l65.  n.  84.  pi.  34. 

Sm.  Buff.  6.  p.  1.  pi.  l6a.  Bewkk 
Quad.  p.  166.  .  Skttw  Gen.  Zod.  pi.  63. 
64. 

When  we  contemplate  an  animal  whose  size  and 
strength  are  so  much  superioi^  to  the  rest  of  the 
creation ;  when  we  consider  this  animal^  notwith- 
standing his  enormous  bulk^  moving  in  any  direc- 
tion at  the  command  of  his  keeper ;  and  when  we 
are  convinced,  not  only  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
writers,  but  oh  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  that, 
this  animal  possesses  intellects  of  a  superior  nature 
to  any  other  brute  1  we  cannot  help  being  surprised . 
that  he,  who  is  ^o  well  able  to  remain  his  own 
master,  should  so  readily  become  the  servant  of  an- 
other. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  where  immense 
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forests  line  the  sides  of  rivers^  large  herds  of  ele* 
phants  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  wildest  state ; 
the  savage  inhabitants  of  that  dreary  country  being 
more  careful  to  avoid  their  fury  than  anxious  to 
render  them  useful.  In  the  civilized  parts  of  Asia^ 
on  the  contrary,-  the  people,  well,  aware  of  the 
many  services  this  creature  can  afibrd  them^  spare 
no  pains  to  domesticate  him;  and  have  generally 
the  satisfaction  to  find  their  endeavours  repaid  by 
an  animal,  who  become  as  tractable  as  he  is  grate- 
ful. 

The  opinicm  of  Aristotle,  that  the  female  ele-^ 
phant  goes  two  years  with  young,  has  lately  been 
confirmed  by  the  intelligent  Mr.  Corse,  who  in- 
forms us  that  an  elephant  brought  forth  a  young 
€W^  twenty-one  nK>nths  and  three  days  after  she 
was  taken :  therefore  she  must  have  been  pr^nant 
at  that  time,  though  it  was  too  early  to  be  per- 
ceived. The  young  one,  a  mal^,  was  bom  Octo^ 
ber  16,  l76Sf  and  was  thirty-five  inches  high.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  young 
elephants  suck  constantly  with  their  mouths,  and 
never  with  their  trunks,  as  BufiTon  has  asserted ;  a 
conclusion  he  made  merely  from  conjecture.  "  I 
have  seen  young  ones,"  says  Mr.  Corse,  *'  from 
one  day  to  three  years  old,  sucking  their  dam3; 
but  never  saw  them  use  their  trunks,  except  to 
press  the  breast,  which  by  natural  instinct  they 
seemed  to  know  would  make  the  milk  flow  more 
readily.** 

Elephants  are  generally  measured  at  the  shoulder, 
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and  die  usual  hdght  of  the  male  is  from  eight  to 
ten  feat :  of  the  female  from  seren  to  eight.  This 
animal  has.  very  laige  ears,  whidi,  like  the  human, 
lie  fot  upon  his  head ;  nevertheless  he  can  move 
them  badcwa3Eds  and  forwards  at  ]deasure»  His 
eyei^y  which  are  vary  amall  in  prc^rtion  to  his 
bulk,  are  lively,  brilliant,  and  capable  of  great  ex^r 
pression.  He  turns  them  slowly  and  with  gentian* 
ness  towards  his  master ;  and  when  he  speaks,  the 
elephant  regards  him  with  mildness  and  attention. 
The  trunk,  which  is  about  eight  feet  long,  and  four 
feet  in  circumference  ne^  the  mouth,  is  so  very 
fleKible^  that  the  animal  can  move  it  in  all  di^e(^* 
tions,  and  generally  rolls  it  up  between  his  tusks 
when  he  ei^ages  with  an  enemy.  The  extremity 
of  the  trunk  terminates  in  a  protub^nance  which 
stretches  out  on  the  upper  side  in  the  form  of  a 
finger,  by  means  of  which  the  elephant  can  pick 
up  whatever  he  pleaste  fin»n  the  ground.  This 
appendi^^  or  finger,  is  situated  on  the  superior  part 
of  tiief border  that  surrounds  the  extremity  of  the 
tnmk,  in  thei  middle  of  which  there  is  a  concavity 
in  the  form  of  a  cup,  and  in  the  botlicMDci  of  the  c^up 
are  the  apertures  of  the  two  common  canals  of 
smelling  and  of  respiration.  The  first  or  milk  tusks 
nev^  grow  to.  any  size,  but  are  shed,  between  the 
first  and  second  year,  when  not  t^a  inches  in 
length.  The  permanent  tusks  of  the  female  are 
very  Small  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  male, 
uni  do  not  take  their  rise  so  .deq>  in  the  jaw ;  they 
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uBe  them  as  weapons  of  ofience  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  male^  that  is^  by  putting  their  head 
above  anotho*  elephant,  and  pressing  their  tusks 
down  into  the  animal.  These  tusks  are  never  shed, 
and  sometimes  grow  to  a  laige  size.  In  Bettgal 
they  seldom  exceed  seventy-two  pounds;  but  those 
brought  from  other  parts  of  India  occasi<Mially 
weigh  Aear  160  pounds  each.  As  the  tusks  of 
this  animal  are  apt  to  split,  the  natives  frequently 
arm  them  with  rings  of  brass.  The  short  foot  of 
the  elephant  is  divided  into  five  toes,  which  are  so 
covered  with  the  skin  as  not  to  be  visible :  we  only 
see  the  nails,  the  number  of  which  varies,  though 
that  of  the  toes  always  remains  the  same.  The 
tail  is  generally  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length. 
It  is  thin,  tapering,  and  furnished  at  the  extremity 
with  a  tuft  of  thick  hairs,  of  a  black,  glossy,  solid, 
homy  substance.  This  tufk  of  hair  is  greatly 
esteemed  as  an  ornament  by  the  n^ro  women. 
An  elephant* s  tail  is  sometimes  sold  for  two  or 
three  slaves;  and  the  n^roes  often  hazard  their 
lives  to  obtain  a  tail  ot  this  kind,  as  it  must  be  cut 
off  with  a  single  blow  from  the  live  animal;  without 
which,  superstition  allows  it  no  virtue.  The  colour 
of  the  skin  is  dusky,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs 
on  it;  and,  where  it  is  not  callous,  is  extremely 
sensible.  In  the  fissures  and  other  places,  where 
it  is  neither  dry  nor  hardened,  the  elephant  feels 
the  stinging  of  flies  in  such  a  lively  manner  that  he 
becomes  very  uneasy ;  and  when  other  means  to 
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drive  them  off  have  failed^  he  has  been  seen  to  col- 
lect dust  with  his  trunks  and  cover  all  the  sensible 
parts  of  his  skin  with  it. 

Wild  elephants  were  caught  and  trained  at  an 
early  period ;  since  we  find  Arrian^  who  flourished 
about  the  140th  year  of  Christ,  giving  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  manner  of  taking  elephants 
in  India.  The  Indians  enclose  a  large  spot  of 
ground^  with  a  trench  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
fifteen  high,  to  which  there  is  access  but  in  one 
part,  and  this  is  a  bridge,  and  is  covered  with  turf; 
in  order  that  these  animals,  who  are  very  subtle, 
may  not  suspect  what  is  intended.  Of  the  earth 
that  is  dug  out  of  the  trench,  a  kind  of  wall  is 
raised,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  little  kind  of 
chamber  is  made,  where  people  conceal  themselves 
in  order  to  watch  these  animals,  and  its  entrance  is 
very  small.  In  this  enclosure  two  or  three  tame 
female  elephants  are  set.  The  instant  the  wild 
elephants  see  or  smell  them,  th^  run  and  whirl 
about  so  much,  that  at  last  they  enter  the  enclo- 
sure ;  upon  which  the  bridge  is  immediately  broken 
down,  and  the  people  upon  the  watch  fly  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  for  help.  After  they  have 
been  broken  for  a  few  dajrs  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
people  enter  the  enclosure  upon  tame  elephants, 
and  with  these  they  attack  them.  As  the  wild 
ones  are  by  this  time  very  much  weakened,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  make  a  long  resistance. 
After  throwing  them  on  the  ground,  men  get  upon 
their  backs,  having  first  made  a  deep  wound  round 
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th^ir  necks^  about  which  itmy  throw  a  rope,  iq 
order  to  put  th^oa  to  great  pain  in  case  they  atr 
tempt  to  stir.  Being  tamed  in  thia  manner^  they 
wfier  tbemselvai  to  be  led  qwietly  to  the  houses 
wiAi  the  rest,  where  th^  are  fiad  with  grays  and 
green  com,  and  tamed  insensibly  by  blows  and 
hunger,  till  such  tin^  as  they  obey  readily  their 
master^  voice,  and  perfectly  undeiBtand  his  lap^p 

The  authority  of  Arrwn  i^  not  to  be  questioned, 
and  the  account  which  he  has  givw  us  is  not  more 
valuable  fcMr  its  antiquity  than  the  ciitumatwtiaj 
manner  in  which  it  is  rdated* 

After  having  noticed  the  earliest  manner  of  catchf- 
ing  wild  elephants,  we  ahall  proceed  to  relate  the 
method  at  piesent  used  in  India,  from  an  inteitt^ 
paper  by  John  Cors^  Esq.  insoted  in  the  Asiatic 
•Researches. 

'^  In  the  month  of  November^  wbai  the  weather 
bM  beocwie  copl,  and  the  fiwamps  and  maiahes, 
Ibrmed  by  the  lains  in  the  five  preoedis^  months 
are  lessened,  and  fioxae  of  them  dried  up,  a  num- 
ber of  peo{de  are  employed  to  90  i»  quest  of  de- 
phants. 

'^  At  this  season  the  males  come  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  femst  into  the  bordefs  vid  outskirts, 
whence  they  make  nocbimal  excursions  into  ^ 
plains  in  seveh  of  fixxi,  and  where  they  often  de^ 
sfaroy  the  labours  of  the  husbwdman,  by  devouring 
and  tramfriing  down  the  rice,  sugpr-canes,  &c^  that 
they  me^  with*    A  herd  or  drove  of  elephantSj 
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from  what  I  can  learn^  has  never  been  seen  to  leare 
the  woods ;  some  of  the  laigett  males  often,  stray 
to  a  considerable  distance^  but  the  young  ones  al* 
ways  r^nain  in  the  forest^  under  the  protection  of 
the  palmaij  or  leader  of  the  herd^  and  of  the  lai^ger 
elephants.  The  goandahs,  or  laige  males^  come 
out  singly,  or  in  small  parties,  sometimes  in  the 
morning,  but  commonly  in  the  eveni^,  and  they 
continue  to  feed  all  night  upon  the  long  gross  that 
grows  amidst  the  swamps  and  marshes,  and  of 
which  they  are  extremely  fond.  As  often  how- 
ever as  they  have  an  oj^rtunity,  they  commit 
depredations  on  the  rioe-fields,  sugar-canes,  and 
plantain-trees,  that  are  near;  which  obliges  the 
farmers  to  keep  regular  watch,  under  a  small  cover^ 
erected  on  the  top  of  a  few  long  bamboos^  about 
fourteen  feet  from  the  ground :  and  this  precautiim 
is  necessary  to  protect  them  finom  the  tigmrs,  with 
which  this  province  abounds.  Frran  this  lofky  sta* 
tion  the  alarm  is  soon  conmiunicated  from  one 
watchman  to  another^  and  from  them  to  the  neigh^ 
bouring  villi^es,  by  means  of  a  rattle  with  which 
each  is  provided.  With  their  shouts  and  cries  the. 
elephants  are  generally  scared,  and  retire.  It  some* 
times  however  happens  that  the  males  advance  even, 
to  the  villages,  overturn  the  houses,  and  kill  ^ose 
who  unfortunately  come  in  their  way,,  unless  they 
have  had  time  to  light  a  number  of  fires :  this  ele^ 
ment  seems  to  be  the  most  dreaded  by  wikl.iele* 
^hantl ;  and  a  few  lighted  wi^  of  straw  or  grasa 
fiiddbm  ftdl  to  stop  their  progress.    To  secuoe  one. 
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of  the  males,  a  very  difierent  method  is  employed 
from  that  which  is  taken  to  secure  a  herd :  the  for-* 
mer  is  taken  by  koomkeesj  or  female  elephants  trained 
for  the  purpose ;  whereas  the  latter  is  driven  into  a 
strong  enclosure  called  a  Aedda/u 

^'  As  the  hunters  know  the  places  where  the  ele- 
phants  come  out  to  feed,  they  advance  towards 
them  in  the  evening  with  four  koomheesy  which  is 
the  number  of  which  each  hunting  party  consists : 
when  the  nights  are  dark,  (and  these  are  the  most 
favourable  for  their  purpose,)  the  male  elephants  are 
discovered  by  the  noise  they  make  in  cleanii^  their 
food,  by  whisking  and  striking  it  against  their  fore 
legs,  and  by  moon-light  they  can  see  them  at  some 
dbtance. 

'^  As  soon  as  they  have  determined  on  the 
goondak  they  mean  to  secure,  three  of  the  koomkees 
are  conducted  silently  and  slowly  by  their  drivers, 
at  a  moderate  distance. from  each  other,  near  to  the 
place  where  they  are  feeding :  the  koomkees  advance 
very  cautiously,  feeding  as  they  go  along,  and  ap- 
pear like  wild  elephants  that  had  strayed  from  the 
jungle.  When  the  male  perceives  them  approach- 
ing, if  he  takes  the  alarm,  and  is  viciously  inclined, 
he  beats  the  ground  with  his  trunk  and  makes  a 
noise,  showing  evident  marks  of  his  disideasure, 
and  that  he  will  not  allow  them  to  approach  nearer; 
and  if  they  persist,  he  will  immediately  attack 
them  vrith  his  tusks :  for  which  reason  they  take 
care  to  retreat  in  good  time.  But  should  he  be 
amorously  disposed,  which  is  generally  the  case. 
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he  allows  the  females  to  approach^  and  sometimea 
even  advances  to  meet  them." 

Wh^n  finom  these  appearances  the  drivers  judge 
that  he  will  become  their  prize^  they  conduct  two 
of  the  females,  one  on  each  side  cloqe  to  him,  and 
make  them  move  backwards,  and  press  gently  with 
their  posteriors  against  his  neck  and  shoulders ;  the 
third  female  then  comes  up  and  places  herself  di« 
rectly  across  his  tail :  in  this  situation,  so  far  from 
suspecting  any  design  against  his  liberty,  he  b^ns 
to  toy  with  the  females  and  caress  them  with  his 
trunk.     While  thus  engaged  the  fourth  female  is 
brought  near,  with  ropes  and  proper  assistants,  who 
immediately  get  under  the  belly  of  the  third  fe- 
male, and  put  a  slight  cord  (the  chilhaJi)  round  hia 
hind  legs :  should  he  move,  it  is  easily  broken ;  in 
which  case,  if  he  takes  no  notice  of  this  slight  go|i« 
finement,  nor  appears  suspicious  of  what  is  going 
forward,  the  hunters  then  proceed  to  tie  his  1^ 
with  a  strong  cord  (called  bunda)^  which  is  passed 
alternately  by  means  of  a  forked  stick  and  a  kind 
of  hook,  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  forming  a  figure 
of  8;  and  as  these  ropes  are  short,  for  the  con- 
venience of  being  more  readily  put  round  his  1^^ 
six  or  eight  are  generally  employed,  and  they  are 
made  fast  by  another  cord  (the  dagbearee),  which  is 
passed  a  few  turns  perpendicularly  between  his  1^, 
where  the  folds  of  the  bundahs  intersect  each  other. 
A  strong  cable  (the  phand)  with  a  running  noose, 
sixty  cid>its  long,  is  next  put  round  each  hind  leg, 
immediately  above  the  bundahs,  and  again  above 
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them  six  or  eight  Additional  bundahs,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  elephant,  are  made  &st,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others  were:  the  putting  on  these 
ropes  generdly  takes  up  about  twenty  minutes, 
during  which  the  utmost  silence  is  observed,  and 
the  drivers,  who  keep  flat  upon  the  necks  of  the 
females,  are  covered  with  dark-coloured  cloths,  which 
serve  to  keep  them  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
not  attract  the  notice  of  the  elephant ;  for  he  is  so 
isecured  by  the  pressure  of  a  koomkee  on  each  side 
and  one  behind,  that  he  can  hardly  turn  himself, 
or  see  any  of  the  people,  who  always  keep  snug 
under  the  belly  of  the  third  female,  that  stands 
across  his  tail,  and  which  serves  both  to  keep  him 
steady,  and  prevent  his  kicking  any  of  the  assistants 
who  are  employed  in  securiilg  him :  but  in  general 
he  is  so  taken  up  with  his  decoyers,  as  to  attend 
Very  little  to  any  thing  else.     In  case  of  accidents, 
however,  should  the  goondah  break  loose,  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  first  alarm  can  alvrays  mount  on  the 
backs  of  the  tame  elephants,  by  a  rope  that  hangs 
ready  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  get  out  of  his  reach. 
When  his  hind  legs  are  properly  secured  they  leave 
him  to  himself,  and  retire  to  a  small  distance.    As 
soon  as  the  koomkees  leave  him,  he  attempts  to  fol- 
low ;  but  finding  his  legs  tied,  he  is  roused  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  situation,  and  retreats  towards 
the  jungle:  the  drivers  follow  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  him  on  the  tame  elephants,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  people  that  had  been  previously  sent  ibr, 
and  who,  as  soon  as  the  goondah  passes  near  a  stout 
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tree^  make  a  few  turns  of  the  phandsj  or  loog  cables 
that  are  trailing  behind  him,  aromid  his  trmik :  his 
progress  being  thus  stopped,  he  becomes  furious, 
and  exerts  his  utmost  force  to  disengage  himself; 
nor  will  he  then  allow  any  of  the  ioomkees  to  come 
near  him,  but  is  outrageous  for  some  time,  falling 
down  and  goring  the  earth  with  his  tusks.     If  by 
these  exertions  the  phands  are  once  broken,  which 
sometimes  is  effected^  and  he  escapes  into  a  thick 
jungle,  the  drivers  dare  not  advance  for  fear  of  the 
other  wild  elephants,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate ;  and  in  this  hampered  situa- 
tion, it  is  said,  he  is  even  ungenerously  attacked  by 
the  other  wild  elephants.     As  the  cables  are  very 
strong,  and  seldom  give  way;  when  he  has  exhausted 
himself  by  his  exertions,  the  koomkees  are  again 
brought  near,  and  take  their  former  positions ;  viz. 
one  on  each  side,  and  the  other  behind.    After 
getting  him  nearer  the  tree,  the  people  carry  the 
ends  of  the  long  cables  around  his  1^,  then  back 
and  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  making,  if  they 
can,  two  or  three  turns,  so  as  to  prevent  even  the 
possibility  of  his  escape.     It  would  be  almost  im* 
possible  to  secure  an  elephant  in  any  other  manner, 
as  he  would  tear  up  any  stake  that  could  at  the 
time  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and  even  the  noise 
of  doing  it  would  frighten  him :  for  these  reasons^ 
as  fer  as  I  can  learn,  nothing  less  than  a  strong  tree 
is  ever  trusted  to  by  the  hunters.     For  still  further 
security,  as  well  as  to  confine  him  from  moving  to 
either  side,  his  fbre^legs  are  tied  exactly  in  the  same 
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manner  as  tiie  hkid4egs  were,  and  Mtut  phands  aite 
-made  fast,  one  on  «aoh  ^ide,  to  triees^  or  stakes  driven 
4feep  into  tbe  eardi.  During  the  process  of  tying 
JKHth  the  hind-  and  f(nne4^^  the  fourth  ioomkee 
gives  assistance  where  neoessaiy^  and  the  peopk  eoa- 
ployed  cautiously  aroid  going  within  reach  of  his 
truidc.  When  he  attempts  to  seize  them^  they  re- 
treat to  the  opposite  side  of  the  koomiees,  and  get  on 
thera^  if  necessary^  by  means  of  the  rope  above 
mentioned^  which  hangs  ready  for  them  to  lay  hold 
of.  Although  foy  these  means  he  is  perfiactly  slfe- 
<»ired^  and  cannot  escape;  yet,  as  it  would  be  both 
tinsafe  and  inconvenient  to  idlow  him  to  remain  at 
the  verge  of  the  jungle,  a  number  of  additional 
ropes  are  afterwards  put  on,  as  will  be  mentioned, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  him  to  a  proper 
station.  When  the  g'ooniia A  has  become  more  settled, 
and  eaten  a  little  food,  with  whidi  he  is  supplied 
as  soon  as  he  is  taken,  the  koamhees  are  again 
brought  near,  and  a  strong  rope  (phara)  is  then 
put  twice  round  his  body,  dose  to  his  fore-1^,  like 
a  giith,  and  tied  behind  his  shoulder;  then  the  long 
end  is  carried  back  close  to  his  rump,  and  there 
ikstened,  after  a  couple  of  turns  more  have  beeii 
made  round  his  body.  Another  cord  is  next  fastened 
to  the  phara y  and  from  thence  carried  under  his  tail, 
like  a  crupper,  and  brought  forward  and  listened 
by  a  turn  or  two  to  each  of  the  pharos  or  girths, 
by  which  the  whole  is  connected,  and  each  turn  of 
these  cords  serves  to  keep  the  rest  in  their  places* 
After  this  a  strong  ropie  (the  tooman)  is  piit  round 
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his  buttocks^  and  made  hA  on  each  side  to  the  girth 
and  crapper^  so  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  his 
diighs^  and  prevent  his  taking  a  fiiU  step.  These 
smaller  ropes  being  properly  adjusted,  a  couple  of 
lai^  cables  (the  dools)  with  running  nooses  are  put 
around  his  nedc ;  and  after  being  drawn  moderately 
tight^  the  nooses  are  secured  from  running  clbser^ 
and  then  tied  to  the  ropes  on  each  side,  forming 
the  girth  and  crupper  already  mentioned ;  and  thus 
all  these  ropes  are  connected  and  kept  in  their 
proper  places,  without  any  risk  of  the  nooses  of  the 
dools  becoining  tight,  ^o  as  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  elejJiant  in  his  exertions  to  free  himself.  The 
ends  of  the  secables  are  made  fast  to  two  hoomkees^ 
one  on  each  side  of  the  goondahy  by  a  couple  of 
turns  round  the  belly,  close  td  the  shoulder,  like  a 
girth,  where  a  turn  is  made ;  and  it  is  then  carried 
across  the  chest  and  fastened  to  the  girth  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Eveiy  thing  being  now  ready,  and  a . 
passage  cleared  from  the  jungle,  all  the  ropes  are 
taken  fit>m  his  1^,  and  only  the  tooman  remains 
round  his  buttocks  to  confine  the  motion  of  his 
hind4^ ;  the  koomkees  pull  him  forwards  by  the 
doolSf  and  the  people  from  behind  urge  him  oh. 
Instead  of  advancing  in  the  direction  they  wish,  he 
attempts  to  retreat  further  into  the  jungle ;  he  ex- 
erts all  his  force,  falls  down,  and  tears  the  earth 
with  his  tusks,  scrtaming  and  groaning,  and  by  his 
violent  exertions  often  hurts  and  bruises  himself 
very  much;  and  instances  happen  of  their  surviving 
these  violent  ekertionfl  only  a  few  hours,  or  at  most 
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a  few  days.  In  general,  however,  they  soon  be* 
come  reconciled  to  their  fate,  will  eat  inunediately 
after  they  are  taken,  and,  if  necessary,  may  be  con- 
ducted from  the  verge  of  the  jungle  as  soon  as  a 
passage  is  cleared.  When  the  elephant  is  brought 
to  his  proper  station  and  made  fast,  he  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  severity  and  gentleness,  and  in  a 
few  months  (if  docile)  he  becomes  tractable,  and 
appears  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  lot.  It  appears 
somewhat  extraordinary,  that  though  the  goandah 
uses  his  utmost  force  to  disengage  himself  when 
taken,  and  would  kill  any  person  coming  within 
his  reach,  yet  he  never,  or  at  least  seldom,  attempts 
to  hurt  the  females  that  have  ensnared  him,  but  on 
the  contrary  seems  pleased,  (as  often  as  they  are 
brought  near,  in  order  to  adjust  his  harnessing,  or 
move  and  slacken  those  ropes  which  gall  him,) 
soothed,  and  comforted,  as  it  were,  for  the  loss  of 
his  liberty.  All  the  elephants,  soon  after  they  are 
taken,  are  led  out  occasionally  for  exercise  by  the 
hoomkeesy  which  attend  for  that  purpose. 

"  Having  now  related,  partly  from  my  own 
knowledge,  and  partly  from  comparing  the  accounts 
^ven  by  different  people  employed  in  this  business, 
the  manner  in  which  the  male  elephants,  called 
goondahsy  are  secured,  I  shall  next,  entirely  fix>m 
my  own  knowledge,  describe  the  methods  I  have 
seen  employed  for  securing  a  herd  of  wild  ele- 
phants. Female  elephants  are  never  taken  singly, 
but  always  in  the  herd,  which  consists  of  young 
and  old  of  both  sexes.    This  noble,  docile,  and  use- 
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fill  animal  seems  naturally  of  a  social  disposition, 
as  a  herd  in  general  consists  of  from  forty  to  one 
hundred,  -and  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  females,  called  the 
palmaij  and  one  of  the  largest  males.  When  a 
herd  is  discovered,  about  five  hmidred  people  are 
employed  to  surround  it;  who  divide  themsdves 
into  small  parties,  called  chokegSy  consisting  gene- 
rally of  one  driver  and  two  oocdies,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty*  3^ard8  from  each  other,  and  form 
an  irregular  circle,  in  which  the  el^hants  are  en- 
closed :  each  party  lights  a  fire,  and  clears  a  foot- 
path to  the  station  that  is  next  him ;  by  which  a 
regular  communication  is  soon  formed  through  the 
whole  circumference  from  one  to  the  other.  By 
this  path  reinforcements  can  immediately  be  brought 
to  any  place  where  an  alarm  is  given ;  and  it  is  also 
necessary  for  the  superintendants,  who  are  always 
going  round,  to  see  that  the  people  are  alert  upon 
their  posts.  The  first  circle  (the  dawkee)  being 
thus  formed,  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  and 
night  is  9petkt  in  keeping  watch  by  turns,  or  in 
cooking  for  themselv^  and  companions.  Early  next 
morning  one  man  is  detached  from  each  station, 
to  form  anotlier  circle  in  that  direction  where  they 
ivish  the  elephants  to  advance.  When  it  is  finished^ 
the  people  stationed  nearest  to  the  new  cirde  put 
out  their  fires,  and  file  ofiT  to  the  right  and  left  to 
form  the  advanced  party,  thus  leaving  an  opening 
for  the  herd  to  advance  throu^ ;  and  by  this  mov^ 
ment  both  the  old  and  new  circle  are  joined,  and 
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form  an  oblong.  The  people  from  behind  now  be« 
gin  shouting,  and  making  a  noiae  with  their  ratUei^ 
tomiems^  &c.  to  cauae  the  ekyhants  to  admnee^ 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  got  within  the  new  einde 
the  people  dose  up,  take  their  proper  ^BtioQfl,  and 
pass  the  remaining  p«rt  of  the  day  and  night  aa 
before.  In  the  morning  the  same  process  is  r^ 
peated ;  and  in  this  manner  tim  herd  admncea  atowiy > 
in  that  direction  whare  they  find  thenttd»v«a  kaaik 
idacommoded  by  the  noise  and  cdiunaut  of  the 
hunters,  feeding  as  they  go  along  upon  the  branchea 
of  trees,  leaves  of  bamboos,  &c.  whidi  oome  in  fcheic 
way.  If  they  suspected  any  anare,  they  coidd  eaaily 
break  through  the  circle ;  but  Una  inoffianaiw  an^ 
T^9  S9^  merely  in  quest  of  food,  and  not  acieing 
any  of  the  people  who  surround  him»  and  who  are 
concealed  by  the  thick  jungle,  admnoes  wilbout 
suspicion,  and  appears  only  to  avo^.  being  pesfeaeed 
by  their  noiae  and  din.  Aa  fire  is  the  tJhing  eie^ 
phants  seem  most  afraid  of  in  their  wild  state,  and 
wiU  seldom  venture  near  it,  the  huniU^ra  always  hav^t 
9i  number  of  fires  lifted,  and  pfuliciiWrl^  at  night* 
to  preheat  the  ekqphants  comiog^.toi^  near^  aa  wdi 
9a  to  cook  their  victuals  and  km^  them  warm« 
The.  sentinels  au^y  tbejae  fires  with  fnd%  espeoialljir 
greai  bambooa,.  which  ane  genecaUy  at  kfmd^  and 
which^  by  the  ciackUng  and  bud  report  thf^y  m^kAi 
together  with  the  noise  of  the  watefamafi,  deter  tb^ 
^phants  firom  eoming  near ;.  ao  that  the  h^  wvBh 
manly  remains.at  a  diftanoe  near  tlie.  centm  of  Uift 
cinde.    Should  they  ait  any  time  advance,  the  alarm 


iff  ^knm,  dud  all  the  people  iniimdiately  make^  a 
iloife  and  uw  their  rattles^  Uy  caume  them  to  keep  at> 
a  greater  distance.  In  this'  maxmev  they  aie  gra*. 
dntatty  hvought  ta»  the  keddah^  or  place  where  tlhey  ^ 
are  tb  be  secoredv  A»  the  natives  are  actremely 
atbw  itv  their  operatioiis^  iSkeyr  seldom  brings  the< 
ksidl  above  one  circle  in  a  day,  except  on  an  emeiu 
j^ency,  when  they  eiert  thanselvea  and  advance 
tvro^  eiffdes.  They  have  no^  tents  or  covering  butt 
the  thick  woodS)  which  dtning  the  day  keep  off 
Ihe  niys  ctf  t^  sun ;  afid  aft  night  they  sleep  l^  the 
fives  they  haive  lighted,  upon  mats  spread  on  the 
gfomid,  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  cosurse  c}odi.  The 
seaaon  is  then  so  mild  that  t^e  people  continue 
Teiy  healthy;  and  an  accident  seldom  happens,  ex^i 
eept  to.  stvag^ia»  about  the  outskirts  of  tiie  w0od, 
who  aite  sometimessy  thou^  very  ranely,  carried 
off  by*  tigers;  The  hodSnU,  or  p4aee  where*  Ae 
bmtis  tO'be  seemed^  is;  difierently  eonstraeted'  in 
dfibseut  pkoesiheoeit  oonsists  of  three  enclosuresi 
cootenmioating  with  each  other  by  means  of  nar-^ 
rowi  op|3mng»  or  gisHieways.  The  outer  enclosure^ 
or  the  one  ntext  to  the  place  where  the  etephants 
are  i^  tMetj  ia  the*  largest;  the  midcHe  cme  is  ge-^ 
nofalty,  though  not  always,  •  the  next  in  siae,  and 
the  thnd,  or  fiarthermost,  is  the  smaUec^:  these  pn>- 
portkms,  however,  art  not  always  adhered  to  in  the 
making  of  a  keddah;  nor  indeed  does  there  appeal^ 
to  me  any  reason  for  making  three  enclosures:  but 
as  my  intentionfl  are  merely  to  relate  facts,  I'l^all 
proceed  to  observe^  that  i^en  in  the  Ikivi  or  last 
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enclosure,  the  elephants  are  then  only  deemed  se- 
cure: here  they  are  kept  six  or  eight  days,  and 
are  regularly,  thot^  scantily,  fed  from  a  scafibld. 
on  the  outside,  close  to  the  entrance  of  an  outlet 
called  the  roomee,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  long, 
and  very  narrow,  and  through  which  the  elephants 
are  to  be  taken  out  one  by.  one.  In  many  places 
this  mode  is  not  adopted ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  herd 
has  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade,  koamkeei 
are  sent  in  with  proper  people,  who  tie  them  on 
the  spot,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  mentioned 
above  of  the  goondahs^  or  male  elephants,  that  are 
taken  singly.  These  enclosures  are  all  pretty  strong, 
but  the  third  is  the  strongest.  Nor  are  the  ele- 
phants deemed  secure,  as  already  mentioned,  till 
they  have  entered  it.  This  enclosure  has,  like  the 
other  two,  a  pretty  deep  ditch  on  the  inside ;  and 
upon  the  bank  of  earth  that  is  thrown  up  from  the 
excavation  a  row  of  strong  palisades  of  middle-sized 
trees  is  planted,  strengthened  with  cross  bars,  which 
are  tied  to  them  about  the  distance  of  fourteen 
inches  irpm  each  other;  and  these  are  supported 
on  the  outside  by  strong  posts  like  buttresses,  hav-* 
ing  Qiie  end  sunk  in  the  earth  and  the  other  press- 
ing against  the  cross  bars  to  which  they  are  listened. 
When  the  herd  is  brought  near  to  the  first  en-* 
closure,  or  baigcote^  which  has  two  gatewi^  to- 
wards th^  jungle,  from  which  the  elefdiants  are  to 
advance^  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  the  ele* 
phants  to  enter;  for,  notwithstanding  the  precau<< 
Ik^ns  taken  to  disguise  both. the  entries^  as  well  m 
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the  palisade  which  surrounds  this  enclosure^  the 
paimaij  or  leader^  now  appears  to  suspect  some 
snare,  from  the  difficulty  and  hesitation  with  which 
in  general  she  passes  into  it:  but  as  soon  as  she 
enters,  the  whole  herd  implicitly  follows.  Inmie- 
diately,  when  they  are  all  passed  the  gateway,  fires 
are  lighted  round  the  greatest  part  of  the  enclo« 
surej  and  particularly  at  the  entries,  to  prevent  the 
elephants  from  returning.  The  hunters  from  with- 
out dien  make  a  terrible  noise  by  shouting,  beating 
of  tomtoms  (a  kind  of  drum),  firing  blunt  cartridges,' 
&c.  to  urge  the  herd  on  to  the  next  enclosure. 
The  elephants,  finding  themselves  ensnared,  scream 
and  make  a  noise ;  but  finding  no  opening  exc^ 
the  entrance  to  the  next  enclosure,  and  which  they 
at  first  generedly  avoid,  they  return  to  the  place 
through  which  they  lately  passed,  thinking  per- 
haps to  escape;  but  now  find  it  strongly  barri- 
caded :  and  as  there  is  no  ditch  at  this  place^  the 
hunters,  to  prevent  their  coming  near  and  forcing 
their  way,  keep  a  line  of  fire  constantly  burning  all 
along  where  the  ditch  is  interrupted,  said  supply  it 
with  fuel  from  the  top  of  the  palisade,  the  peo« 
pie  from  ^vlilbout  shouting  and  hallooing  to  drive 
them  away.  Wherever  they  turn  they  find  them^ 
jelves  opposed  by  burning  fires,  or  bundles  of  reeds 
and  dried  gniss,  which  are  thrust  through  the  open* 
ing  of  the  palisades,  except  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  second  enclosure,  or  doobrazecote.  After  bra* 
versing  the  baigcote  fw  some  time^  and  finding  no 
chance  of  escaping  but  through  the  gateway  into 
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iht  next  endosure,  the  leader  enters  aaid  the  mik 
htiemi  tbee  gate  is  iBslaiitljF  ahut  by  people  wh9 
ate  stationed  <mi  a  small  aeaSoU  ioimediately  above 
il^  and  strongly  barricaded^  fif»  are  lighted*  ai^ 
the  same  disoevdant  din  made  and  amtinaed,  till 
the  herd  has  passed  through  another  gateway  into^ 
the  last  enclDsuRy  or  rqjeeotej  the  pte  of  whieb  ia 
seeuied  in  the.  same  manner  as  the  former  was«. 
The  elq»hants  being  now  completely  surroiiiided 
on  all  sides,  and  perceivkiig  ao  oitflet  thmi^^ 
whicb  titey  can  escape^  appear  deqpesate^  and  iu 
their  fiuty  adivance  frequently  to  the  diteh^  in  order. 
to  bncak  down  the  palisade^  inflating  thieir  tnink^ 
flcfeaming  louder  and  shriller  tbaii  ray  trompeti, 
and  sometimes  gmmbling  like  the  hollow  murmw 
of  distant  thunder ;  but  whesevw  they  mid^e  an  at- 
tack, they  are  oj^ies^  by  Lighted  fines,  and  by  the 
noise  and  trimnphanH .  shouts  of  the  hunters.  Am 
they. must  remain  sometime  ia  this  enclosure,  care 
is  ahmtyB  taken  to  hare  part  of  tdie  ditch  filled  with 
Water,,  wiiich.  is  supplied  by  a  small  stream,  either 
aiataral,  or  conducted  through*  ab  artificial  chan* 
nel  from  some  neighbourioig:  reservoir.  The  ele- 
frfunts  hare  reoonrae  to  thia  water  to«  qiueneh  thdiv 
thint,  and  cool  themsehres  after  their  fetigties,;  by 
suoking^  the  water  into  their  tranfcs,.  and  thim 
squirting  it  over  iavsey  part  o£  theiv  bodies:  While 
they  remaioi;  in  this  enc^osuoe  they  contittoe  sulky, 
and  seem  to  meditate  theiv  esciqpe:  but  the  hun^^s 
haiildihut^,.  and  form^  an^  encsonpoletit  a^  it  were 
around  them,  elbsejto  the  palisade;  watohme^  are 


piaotd^  and  emty  pfecftution  uaed  to  ppratnt  tfatiii 
bgetking  thnugk.  Thn  liKjf  would  soon  dfect  tf 
ytt  to  tib(M99lvei«  Bofevitfaitaadbig  the  pJiwaJf  k 
nade  of  stuong  stakai^  sunk  isto  tke  ewrth  cm  tbe 
outside  of  tbm  dikhy  aad  atrengthauael  logp  crats-Jbui 
aad  iHittrestes,  as  abcady  mtiutioiijkL 

'^  When  the  hen)  hm  oonfciMicd  a  tatr  dspt  in 
tke  AoiUaA)  tbe  ddoie  of  the  nitTTHee  are  dpened^ 
into  wilich  Mvoe  oMe^cf  the  elepbaa^a  n  enticed  to 
eBter,  by  having  food  tbarovm^  first  befiore^  and  tlieii 
gndualty  fofther  on  into  the  passegev-  tiU  the  clch» 
phant  has  advanced  fiur  enough  to  admit  of  ths  gMltof 
being  shut.  Above  this  wickar^gato,  ordeaivtira 
men  ase  stationed  oi|  a  small  scaflUdl^  who  tfaoanrt 
down  the  food*  When  tiie  dephant  has  passed  he« 
foad  Ab  door,  they  give  the  signal  to  a  wafxt,  who^ 
from  without,  ^hnts  it  hgr  pnHhig  a  strings  and  theji 
secure  it  by  throwing  two  bats  that  Aand  ps»ii 
pendioufaff  on  eaeh  sid^  tfie  one  acsoss  the  others 
thtts  M)  Ibrming  tb^  iBgure  «f  3t  AqdievfA  GiiBa^ 
and  then  two  shnilair  bars  are  tbnmm  acisss  eaob 
other  behind  the  door  nexit  tbe  kedthh^  aathat  the 
door  ia  in  the  eentro.  Fcr^  ftsrlher  seouvil|ri  hari» 
Eontai  bars  are  poshed  acMss  the  t^saseee,  imn]^ 
the  -openings  iof  the  palisades^  •  both,  before  aid  bet 
hind  those  orosses^  to  preveiit  (ihe  possibility  loC  the 
doors  being  broken.  The  ro^mee  is. so  oohdv,  thai 
a  large  elephant  .camot  toot  in  it;  butslanonas 
hp  heiLTB  the  noi^ethat  is  ande  in  shutting  t!k;gate 
he  retreats  haefcwanhy  and  endeavoursr  to  kupe  it^. 
Bang  now  secured  in  the  mansteo  already  n<tiead^ 
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his  efibrts  are  unavailing.  Finding  his  retreat  thea* 
cut  aff^  he  advances^  and  exerts  his  utmost  force  to 
break  down  the  bars,  by  running  against  them, 
screaming  and  roaring,  and  battering  them  like  a 
ram^  by  repeated  blows  of  his  head,  reteating  and 
advancing  with  the  utmost  iury.  In  his  rage  he 
rises  and  leaps  upon  the  bars  with  his  fore-feet,  and 
strives  to  break  them  down  with  his. huge  weight* 
In  February  17^8?  a  large  female  el^hant  dropped 
down  dead  in  the  roamee^  from  the  violent  ex- 
ertions she  made.  When  the  elephant  is  some- 
what fiitigued  by  these  exertions,  str6ng  ropes,  with 
running  nooses,  are  placed  in  the  outlet  by  the 
huntiers ;  and  as  soon  as  he  puts  a  foot  within  the 
noose,  it  is  immediately  drawn  tight,  and  fastened 
to  the  palisades.  When  all  his  feet  have  been 
made  pretty  fast,  two  men  place  themselves  behind 
some  bar»  that  run  across  the  rotmeej  to  prevent 
his  kickisg  them,  and  with  great  caution  tie  his 
hind-1^  together;  by  passing  a  cord  alternately 
from  th(  one  to  the  other,  like  the  figure  8,  and 
then  fsutening  these  turns  as  above  described.  After 
this  the  cords  are  put  on  in  succession,  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  goondahy  Only  that  here  the  peo- 
ple ac  in  greater  seauity.  While  these  rc^pes  are 
makiig  fast,  the  other  hunters  are  careful  not  to 
go  to«  near,  but  keq>  on  the  outside  of  the  pali<* 
6ade,and  divert  his  attentdon,  as  much  as  they  can, 
f]K>mtho8e  employed  in  fastening  them,  by  sup^ 
plyiig  him  with  graiss,  and  sometimes  writh  plantain*^ 
leavD  and  sugar-canes,  of  which  he  is  remarkably 
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fond ;  by  presenting  him  a  stick,  giving  him  hopes 
of  catching  it,  or  by  gently  striking  or  tickling  his 
proboscis.    When  the  whole  apparatus  is  properly 
secured,  the  ends  of  the  two  cables  {dads)  which 
were  festened  round  his  neck  are  brought  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  roomecj  where  two  female  ele^ 
phants  are  waiting;  and  to  them  these  cables  are 
made  last.    When  every  thing  is  ready,  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  outlet  is  opened,  the  cross-bars 
are  removed,  and  the  passage  left  clear.    The  rcqpes 
that  tied  his  legs  to  the  palisades  are  loosened ;  and 
if  he  does  not  advance  readily,  they  goad  him  with 
long  poles,  sharpened  at  the  ends  or  pointed  with 
iron,  and  urge  him  on  with  their  noise  and  din ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  females  pull  him  gently 
forward.     As  soon  as  he  has  cleared  the  raameef 
his  conductors  separate ;  so  that,  if  he  attempts  to 
go  to  one  side,  he  is  prevented  by  the  elephant  that 
pulls  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  vice  versd.   The 
cords  which  tie  his  hind-1^,  though  but  loosely, 
yet  prevent  his  going  fest ;  and  thus  situated  he  is 
conducted  like  an  enraged  bull,  that  has  a  cord 
festened  to  his  horns  on  each  side,  so  that  he  can-- 
not  turn  either  to  the  right  or  left  to  avenge  him- 
self.    In  like  manner  is  this  noble  animal  led  to 
the  next  tree,  as  the  goondahs  before  mentioned 
were.    Sometimes  he  becomes  obstinate,  and  will 
not  advance ;  in  which  case,  while  one  of  his  con- 
ductors draws  him  forward,  the  other  comes  be- 
hind, and  pushes  him  on.    Should  he  lie  down, 
she  puts  her  snout  under,  and  raises  him  up,  sup* 
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porting  hrni  on  ber  knee,  aod  with  1^  head  posbl- 
ingjnmibnrard  with  dl  ber  strength.  Thehttnten 
likewiM!  SBsiat,  by  goading  him,  and  urging  him  oa 
by  Aieir  no'ue  and  din.  Sdaaetimm  they  are  even 
oUiged  to  put  lighted  torchef  near,  in  order  to 
make  hiin  EKhsnoe.  As  soon  as  eadh  ekphant  is 
Mcurod,  he  is  left  in  charge  to  the  makote^  or 
keeper,  who  ia  ^^inted  to  attend  and  instruct  him  t 
and  under  him  thmt  are  from  two  to  five  cooiiea^ 
aaqoBdiiig  b>  die  size  of  the  elephant,  in  order  to 
MNBt,  and  to  inpply  food  and  water,  till  he  be? 
coDKs  so  tractable  as  to  bring  the  fonner  hiouelf. 
Thcee  pe(^le  ereet  a  small  hut  immediately  before 
him,  where  the  keeper,  or  one  of  the  coolies^  eon- 
atandy  attends  him,  aupplies  him  with  food,  and 
•oodu  and  caFetset  him  by  a  variety  i^  tittle  arts. 
Sometimes  die  ke^r  threatens,  and  even  goada 
him  with  a  long  stick  pointed  with  iron ;  but  more 
generally  coaxes  and  flatters  him,  scratching  his 
heed  and  trunk  with  a  long  bamboo  split  at  one 
end  into  many  pieces,  and  driving  away  the  flies 
from  any  sores  occasioned  by  the  hurts  and  iMiiises 
he  got  by  his  eSaitt  to  escape  firom  the  roomee. 
This  animaTs  skin  is  soft,  considering  his  great 
size;  and,  being  extremely  sensible,  is  easily  cut 
or  pierced,  more  so  than  the  skin  of  most  large 
quadrupeds.  The  mahote  likewise  keeps  him  cod 
by  squirting  water  all  over  him,  and  standing  with- 
out the  reach  of  his  trunk.  In  a  few  days  he  ad.- 
vanoes  cautiously  to  his  side,  and  stntkes  and  pats' 
him  with  his  hand,  speaking  to  him  all  the  while 


Ma  aDothmg  tboe  of  Mice;  aad  in  in  litfle  time 
he  begins  to  know  his  keeper^  and  obef  his  oonii- 
mands.  Bj  degrees  the  muAoie  becomes  fimiliar 
to  hstat;  and  at  laigth  gets  upon  his  back  from  one 
of  the  tame  elephants;  and  as  the  animal  becomes 
more  tzactable^  he  advances  gradually  fbrfranl  to* 
mrds  his  head^  till  at  htt  he  is  permitted  to  seat 
himself  on  kis  neck^  from  which  pbce  he  B^^ulates 
and  directs  all  his  niotioBs. 

^  In  five  or  six  weeks  he  becomes  obedient  to 
his  kaqper;  his  fietters  a«e  taken.  <^  by  degmes;  and 
generally^  in  about  five  or  six  months,  he  s^i&ta 
himsdf  to  be  conducted  by  the  mahote  from  One 
place  to  another.  Care,  however^  is  always  taken 
not  to  let  him  aj^proach  his  former  haunts^  teat  a 
teck>l]ecti<»i  of  the  freedom  he  there  enjoyed  should 
induce  him  again  to  recover  hts  liberty.  This  obe- 
dience to  his  conductor  seems  to  proceed  partly 
fiom  a  aenae  of  genenxily,  »>  it  is  in  some  iDauuie 
voluntiuy ;  for,  whenever  an  elephant  takes  fri^t, 
or  IS  determined  to  run  away,  all  the  exertions  of 
the  mahotc  cannot  prevent  him,  even  by  beating, 
or  digging  into  his  head  the  pointed  iron  hook  with 
which  he  directs  him.  On  such  an  occasion  the' 
animal  totally  disregards  these  feebk  efforts ;  other-^ 
wise  he  could  shake  or  pull  him  off  with  his  trunk, 
and  dash  him  in  pieces.  Accidents:  of  this  kind 
happen  almost  every  year,  especially  to  those  fliOf 
hotes  who  attend  the  large  goondahs ;  but  snch  ac«> 
oidents  are  in  general  owing  entirely  to  their  owu^ 
carelessness  and  neglect.    It  is  necessaiy  to  treat 
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the  males  with  much  greater  severity  than  the  fe^ 
males^  to  keep  them  in  awe ;  but  it  is  too  common 
a  practice  among  the  mahotes^  either  to  be  negligent 
in  using  proper  measures  to  render  their  elephants 
docile^  or  to  trust  too  much  to  their  good-nature, 
before  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
dispositions*  The  iron  hook  with  which  they  di- 
rect them  is  pretty  heavy,  about  sixteen  inches 
long,  with  a  straight  spike  advancing  a  Uttle  beyond 
the  curve  of  the  hook,  so  that  altogether  it  is  exactly 
like  that  which  ferrymen  or  boatmen  use  fastened 
to  a  long  pole.** 

A  residence  of  more  than  ten  years  in  Tiperah, 
a  province  of  Bengal,  situated  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  British  dominions  in  Asia,  where 
herds  of  elephants  are  taken  every  season,  affi>rded 
Mr.  Corse  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  not 
only  the  methods  of  taking  them,  but  also  the  habits 
and  manners  of  this  noble  animal.  From  the  year 
1793  till  179/9  ^he  elephant  hunters  were  entirely 
under  his  direction;  therefore  the  above  account 
may  be  safely  relied  upon  as  strictly  correct 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  sagacity  of  the  ele- 
phant is  so  great,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that 
when  once  he  has  received  an  injury,  or  been  in 
bondage,  and  afterwards  escapes,  it  is  not  possible, 
by  any  art,  again  to  entrap  him.  The  following 
history  of  an  elephant,  taken  by  Mr.  Luke,  of 
Loi^ford  Hall,  Shropshire,  (then  the  resident  of 
Tiperah,)  contains  many  interesting  particulars  on 
this  subject : 
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^  The  elephant  was  a  feoiale,  an4  w^  taken  at 
first  with  a  herd  of  many  others,  in  the  year  1765^ 
by  rajah  Rishun  M aunick^  who,  about  six  months 
after,  gave  her  to  Abdoor  Rezah,  a  man  of  some 
rank  and  consequence  in  the  district.  In  17679  the 
rajah  sent  a  force  against  this  Abdoor  Rezah,  for 
some  lefnctory  conduct,  who,  in  his  retreat  to  the 
hills,  turned  her  loose  into  the  woods,  after  having 
used  her  above  two  years  as  a  riding  elephant.  In 
January  1770  she  was  retaken  by  the  rajah;  but 
in  April  1 77 1  she  broke  loose  from  her  pickets,  in 
a  stormy  night,  and  escaped  to  the  hills.  On  the 
d&th  of  December  17 82  dbe  was  drivai  by  Mr. 
Leeke*s  elephant  hunters  into  a  keddah;  and,  the 
day  following,  when  Mr.  Leeke  went  to  see  the 
herd  that  had  been  secured,  this  elephant  was  points 
ed  out  to  him  by  the  hunters,  and  particularly  by  ^, 
driver  who  had  had  charge  of  her  for  some  time, 
and  well  recollected  her.  They  frequently  called 
to  her  by  name,  to  which  she  seemed  to  pay  some 
attention,  by  immediately  looking  towards  them 
when  her  name  Jtiggut^peauree  was  repeated ;  n(^ 
did  she  appear  like  the  wild  elephants,  which  were 
constantly  running  about  the  heddah  in  a  rage,  but 
seemed  perfectly  reconciled  to  her  situation.  From 
the  25th  of  December  to  the  13th  of  January  (a 
space  of  eighteen  days)  she  never  went  near  enough 
the  outlet  (or  roomee)  to  be  secured ;  from  a  recol- 
lection, perhaps,  of  what  she  had  twice  before  suf- 
fered. Orders,  however,  had  been  given  not  to  per- 
mit her  to  enter  the  outlet,  had  she  been  so  in* 
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dined,  as  Mr.  Leeke  wished  to  be  present  when 
she  was  taken  out  of  the  keddafu  On  the  Idth  of 
January  IfSS  Mr.  Leeke  went  out,  when  there 
were  only  herself,  another  female,  and  eight  young 
ones  remaining  in  the  enclosure.  After  the  other 
female  had  been  secured  by  one  of  the  koomkees 
sent  in  for  that  purpose,  the  hunters  were  ordered 
to  call  Juggut'peauree.  She  immediately  came  to 
the  side  of  the  ditch,  within  the  enclosure ;  on 
which,  some  of  the  drivers  were  desired  to  carry 
in  a  plantain-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  she  not  only 
took  from  their  hands  with  her  trunk,  but  opened 
her  mouth  for  them  to  put  a  leaf  into  it;  which  they 
did,  stroking  her,  caressing  her,  and  calling  to  her 
by  name.  Mr.  Leeke,  seeing  the  animal  so  tame, 
would  not  permit  the  hunters  to  attempt  tying  her ; 
but  ordered  one  of  the  trained  elephants  to  be 
brought  to  her,  and  the  driver  to  take  her  by  the 
ear  and  order  her  to  lie  down.  At  first  she  did 
not  like  the  koomkee  to  go  near  her,  and  retired  to 
a  distance,  seemingly  angry ;  but  when  the  drivers, 
who  were  on  foot,  called  to  her,  she  came  imme- 
diately, and  allowed  them  to  stroke  and  caress  her 
as  before ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  permitted  the 
trained  females  to  be  familiar.  A  driver  from  one 
of  these  then  fastened  a  rope  round  her  body,  and 
instantly  jumped  on  her  back ;  which  at  the  mo- 
ment she  did  not  like,  but  was  soon  reconciled  to 
it.  A  small  cord  was  next  fastened  round  her  neck 
for  the  driver  to  put  his  feet  in ;  who  seating  him- 
self on  the  neck,  in  the  usual  manner,  drove  her 
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about  the  keddah^  the  same  as  any  of  the  tame  ele- 
phants. 

"  After  this,  he  ordered  her  to  he  down,  which 
she  instantly  did ;  nor  did  she  rise  till  she  was  de- 
sired. He  fed  her  from  his  seat,  gave  her  his 
stick  to  hold,  which  she  took  with  her  trunk  and 
put  into  her  mouth,  kept  and  then  returned  it, 
as  she  was  directed,  and  as  she  formerly  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  In  short,  she  was  so  obedient, 
that,  had  there  been  more  wild  elephants  in  the  ked- 
dah  to  tie,  she  would  have  been  useful  in  securing 
them.  Mr.  Leeke  himself  then  went  up,  took  her 
by  the  ear,  and  bade  her  lie  down ;  a  command  she 
instantly  obeyed.** 

Mr.  Corse  was  himself  a  witness  both  of  the  escape 
and  retaking  of  one,  as  related  in  the  following  ac- 
count: 

"  In  June  1787>  Jdttra-munguly  a  male  elephant, 
taken  the  year  before,  was  travelling  in  company 
with  some  other  elephants,  towards  Chittigong, 
laden  with  a  tent  and  some  baggage  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Mr.  Buller  and  myself  on  the  journey. 
Having  come  upon  a  tiger's  track,  which  elephants 
discover  readily  by  the  smell,  he  took  fright  and 
ran  oif  to  the  woods,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his 
driver.  On  entering  the  wood,  the  driver  saved 
himself  by  springing  from  the  elephant,  and  cling- 
ing to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  under  which  he  was 
passing:  when  the  elephant  had  got  rid  of  his 
driver,  he  soon  contrived  to  shake  oflf  his  load.  As 
jBoon  as  he  ran  away  a  trained  female  was  dispatched 
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after  him,  but  could  not  get  up  in  time  to  prevent 
his  escape :  she,  however,  brought  back  his  driver, 
and  the  load  he  had  thrown  off,  and  we  proceeded, 
without  any  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again. 

"  Eighteen  months  after  this,  when  a  hetxl  of  ele- 
phants had  been  taken,  and  had  remained  several 
dajrs  in  the  enclosure,  till  they  were  enticed  into 
the  outlet,  there  tied,  and  led  out  in  the  usud  man- 
ner, one  of  the  drivers,  viewing  a  male  elephant 
very  attentively,  declared  that  he  resembled  the  one 
which  had  run  away.  This  excited  the  curiosity 
of  every  one  to  go  anxl  look  at  him ;  but  when  any 
person  came  near,  the  animal  struck  at  him  with 
his  trunk,  and,  in  every  respect,  appeared  as  wild 
and  outrageous  as  any  of  the  other  elephants.  At 
length,  an  old  hunter,  coming  up  and  examining 
him  narrowly,  declared  he  was  the  very  elephant 
that  had  made  his  escape  abdut  eighteen  months 
before. 

"  Confident  of  this,  he  boldly  rode  up  to  him, 
on  a  tame  elephant,  and  ordered  him  to  lie  down, 
pulling  him  by  the  ear  at  the  same  time.  The  ani- 
mal seemed  iquite  taken  by  surprise,  and  instantly 
obey^  the  word  of  command,  with  as  much  quick- 
ness as  the  ropes  witli  which  lie  was  tied  permitted ; 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  shrill  squeak 
through  his  trunk,  as  he  had  formerly  been  knot\'n 
to  do ;  by  which  he  was  immediatel}''  recognised  by 
every  person  who  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  this 
peculiarity.** 

Thus  we  see  that  this  elephant,  for  the  space  off 
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eight  or  ten  days^  during  which  he  was  in  the 
heddahj  and  even  while  he  was  tying  in  the  out- 
let^  appeared  equally  wild  and  fierce  as  the  boldest 
elephant  then  taken ;  so  that  he  was  not  even  sus- 
pected of  having  been  formerly  taken,  till  he  was 
conducted  from  the  outlet.  The  moment^  how- 
ever^ he  was  addressed  in  a  comn^anding  tone,  the 
recollection  of  his  former  obedience  seemed  to  rush 
upon  him  at  once ;  and,  without  any  difficulty,  he 
permitted  a  driver  to  be  seated  on  his  neck,  who  in 
a  few  days  made  him  as  tractable  as  ever. 

These  and  several  other  instances  which  hav^  oc- 
curred^ clearly  evince  that  elephants  have  not  the 
sagacity  to  avoid  a  snare  into  which  they  have,  even 
more  than  once,  £allen* 

While  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  return  from  Gondah^ 
was  spending  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  Ayto 
Confu,  which  he  describes  as  delightfully  situated 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  join  a  party  which  had  met  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  elephant;  and^  as  he 
gives  a  particular  description  of  the  Abyssinian  me- 
thod of  destroying  that  noble  animal,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  lay  his  account  before  our  readers. 

"  Though  we  were  all  happy  to  our  wish  in  this 
enchanted  mountain,  the  active  spirit  of  Ayto  Confu 
could  not  rest.  He  was  come  to  hunt  the  ete- 
phant,  and  hunt  him  he  would.  All  those  that  un* 
derstood  any  thing  of  this  exercise  had  assembled 
from  a  great  distance,  to  meet  Ayto  Confii  at 
Tcherkin.     He  and  Engedan,  from  the  moment 
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they  arrived,  had  been  overlooking  from  the  pre- 
cipice their  servants  training  and  managing  their 
horses  in  the  market-place  below.  Great  bunches 
of  the  finest  canes  had  been  brought  from  Kaura 
for  javelins ;  and  the  whole  house  was  employed 
in  fitting  heads  to  them  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner.  For  my  part,  though  I  should  have  been 
very  well  contented  to  have  remained  where  I  was, 
yet  the  preparations  for  sport  of  so  noble  a  kind 
roused  my  spirits,  and  made  me  desirous  to  join 
in  it. 

**  On  the  6th,  an  hour  before  day,  after  a  hearty 
breakfast,  we  mounted  on  horseback,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  thirty,  belonging  to  Ayto  Confu.  But 
there  was  another  body,  both  of  horse  and  foot, 
which  made  hunting  the  elephant  their  particular 
business.  These  men  dwell  constantly  in  the  woods, 
and  know  very  little  the  use  of  bread,  living  en- 
tirely upon  the  flesh  of  the  beasts  they  kill,  chiefly 
that  of  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly thin,  light,  and  agile,  both  on  horseback 
and  foot ;  are  very  swarthy,  though  few  of  them 
black ;  none  of  them  woolly-headed,  and  all  of 
them  have  European  features.  They  are  called 
j4gageery  a  name  of  their  profession,  not  of  their 
nation,  which  comes  from  the  word  agar,  and  sig- 
nifies to  hough  or  hamstring  with  a  sharp  weapon. 
More  properly  it  means  the  cutting  the  tendon  of 
the  heel,  and  is  a  characteristic  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  kill  the  elephant,  which  is  shortly  as 
follows : 
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'^  Two  men^  absolutely  naked,  without  any  rag  or 
covering  at  all  about  them,  get  on  horseback ;  this 
precaution  is  for  fear  of  being  laid  hold  of  by  the 
trees  or  bushes  in  making  their  escape  from  a  veiy 
vratchfiil  enemy.  One  of  these  riders  sits  upon 
the  back  of  the  horse,  sometimes  with  a  saddle, 
and  sometimes  without  one,  with  only  a  switch  or 
short  stick  in  one  hand,  carefully  managing  the 
bridle  with  the  other;  behind  him  sits  his  com- 
panion, who  has  no  other  arms  but  a  broad  sword, 
such  as  is  used  by  Sclavonians,  and  which  is  brought 
from  Trieste.  His  left  hand  is  employed  gras^nng 
the  sword  by  the  handle ;  about  fourteen  inches  of 
the  blade  is  covered  with  whip-cord.  This  part  he 
takes  in  his  right  hand,  without  any  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  it ;  and,  though  the  ec^es  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  sword  are  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  he  carries  it 
without  a  scabbard. 

<'  As  soon  as  the  elephant  is  found  feeding,  the 
horseman  rides  before  him  as  near  his  face  as  pos- 
sible ;  or  if  he  flies,  crosses  him  in  aU  directions, 
crying  out — '  I  am  such  a  man  and  such  a  man ; 
this  is  my  horse,  that  has  auch  a  name ;  I  killed 
your  fieither  in  such  a  placo,  and  your  grandfather  in 
such  another  place ;  and  I  am  now  come  to  kill  you ; 
you  are  but  an  ass  in  comparison  of  them.*  This 
nonsense  he  verily  believes  the  elephant  under- 
stands, who,  chafed  and  angry  at  hearing  the 
noise  immediately  before  him,  seeks  to  seize  him 
with  his  trunk,  or  proboscis,  an<i^  intent  upon  this. 
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follows  the  horse  everywhere,  turning  and  tumrng 
round  with  him,  n^lectful  of  making  his  escape 
by  running  straight  forward,  in  which  consists  his 
only  safety.  After  having  made  him  turn  once 
or  twice  in  pursuit  of  the  horse,  the  horseman 
rides  close  up  along-side  of  him,  and  drops  his  com-* 
panion  just  behind  on  the  off-side ;  and  while  he 
engages  the  elephants  attention  upon  the  horse^ 
the  footman  behind  gives  him  a  drawn  stroke  just 
above  the  heel,  or  what  in  man  is  called  the  ten- 
d6n  of  Achilles.  This  is  the  critical  moment; 
the  horseman  immediately  wheels  round,  takes  his 
companion  up  behind  him,  and  rides  off  full  speed 
^er  the  rest  of  the  herd,  if  they  have  started  more 
than  one ;  and  sometimes  an  expert  agageer  will 
kill  three  out  of  one  herd.  If  the  sword  is  good, 
and  the  man  not  afraid,  the  tendon  is  commonly 
entirely  separated ;  and  if  it  is  not  cut  through,  it 
is  generally  so  far  divided,  that  the  animal,  with 
the  stress  he  puts  upon  it,  breaks  the  remaining 
part  asunder.  In  either  case,  he  remains  incapable 
of  advancing  a  step,  till  the  horseman  return,  or  his 
companions  coming  up  pierce  him  through  with 
javelins  and  lances :  he  then  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
expires  with  loss  of  blood. 

"  'Hie  agageer  nearest  me  presently  lamed  his 
elephant,  and  left  him  standing.  Ayto  Engedan, 
Ayto  Confii,  Guebra  Mariam,  and  several  otliers, 
fixed  their  spears  in  the  other  before  the  agageer 
had  cut  his  tendons.    My  agageer,  however,  having 
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wolmded  the  firsf  elephant^  failed  in  the  pursuit  of 
th^  setond ;  and  being  close  upon  him  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  woodj  he  received  a  violent  blow  from 
the  branch  of  a  tree  which  the  elephant  had  bent 
by  his  weighty  and,  after  passing,  allowed  it  to  reP 
plao6  itself;  whdn  it  knocked  down  both  the  riders^ 
and  very  much  hurt  the  hcnrse.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  great  danger  in  elephant-hunting ;  for  some  of 
the  trees,  that  are  dry  and  short,  break  by  the 
violent  pressure  of  so  immense  a  body  moving  sd 
tepidly,  and  fall  up6n  the  pursuers,  or  actoss  the 
roads.  But  the  greatest  number  of  these  trees 
being  of  a  succulaiit  quaUty,  tliey  bend  without 
breaking,  and  return  quickly  to  their  former  po^ 
sition,  when  they  strike  both  horse  wad  man  so 
violently,  that  they  often  beat  them  to  pieces4 
Dexterous  too  as  the  riders  are,  the  elephant  sorne^ 
times  reaches  them  with  his  trunk,  with  which  he 
dashes  the  horse  against  the  ground,  and  then  seto 
his  feet  upcm  him>  till  he  tears  him  limb  from  limb 
with  his  proboscis :  a  great  many  hunters  die  thii 
way.  Besides  this,  the  soil  at  ihn  time  of  the  yeHr 
is  split  into  deep  chasms,  or  cavities,  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  so  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  thaA 
the  riding. 

^^  The  elephant  once  slain,  they  cut  the  whole 
flesh  off  his  bones  into  thoi^,  like  the  reins  of  a 
bridle,  and  haj^  these  like  festoons  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  till  they  become  perfectly  diy, 
without  salt ;  and  they  then  lay  them  up  for  their 
provisions  in  the  season  of  the  rains."* 
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A  very  interesting  account  of  the  afiection  of  a 
young  elephant  for  its  mother,  concludes  the  de- 
scription of  this  cruel  amusement. 

"  There  now  remained  but  two  elephants  of 
those  that  had  been  discovered,  which  were  a  she 
one  with  a  calf.  The  agageer  would  willingly  have 
let  these  alone,  as  the  teeth  of  the  female  are  very 
small,  and  the  young  one  is  of  no  sort  of  value, 
even  for  food,  its  flesh  shrinking  much  upon  dry- 
ing :  but  the  hunters  would  not  be  limited  in  their 
sport.  The  people  having  observed  the  place  of 
her  retreat,  thither  we  eagerly  followed.  She  was 
very  soon  found,  and  as  soon  lamed  by  the  agageers; 
but  when  they  came  to  wound  her  with  their 
darts,  as  every  one  did  in  turn,  to  our  very  great 
surprise,  the  youi^  one,  which  had  been  suffered 
to  escape  unheeded  and  unpursued,  came  out  from 
the  thicket,  apparently  in  great  anger,  running 
upon  the  horses  and  men  with  all  the  violence  it 
was  master  of.  I  was  amazed,  and  as  much  as  ever 
I  was,  upon  such  an  occasion,  afflicted,  at  seeing 
the  great  affection  of  the  little  animal  defending  its 
wounded  mother,  heedless  of  its  own  life  or  safSety. 
I  therefore  cried  to  them  for  God^s  sake  to  spare  the 
mother, — ^though  it  was  then  too  late ;  and  the  calf 
had  made  several  rude  attacks  upon  me,  which  I 
avoided  without  difficulty ;  but  I  am  happy  to  this 
day  in  the  reflection  that  I  did  not  strike  it.  At 
last  making  one  of  his  attacks  upon  Ayto  Engedan, 
it  hurt  him  a  little  upon  the  leg ;  upon  which  he 
thrust  it  through  with  his  lance,  as  others  did  after, 
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and  it  then  fell  dead  before  its  wounded  mother^ 
whom  it  had  so  aiFectionately  defended.** 

In  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  1804  there 
is  an  account  of  a  splendid  hunting  party  of  the 
late  Nawab,  Asuf-ud-Dowlah,  who  with  an  im- 
mense retinue  took  the  field  to  the  destruction  of 
every  animal  that  came  in  the  way:  among  the 
number  of  the  slain  was  included  an  elephant ;  and 
as  a  particular  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  attacked,  we  shall  relate  it  nearly  in 
the  words  of  the  writer. — ^The  next  sport  of  any 
magnitude  was  the  attack  on  a  wild  elephant,  who 
was  seen  on  a  large  plain  overgrown  with  grass. 
The  Nawab  immediately  formed  a  semicircle  with 
four  hundred  tame  elephants,  who  were  directed  to 
advance  and  surround  him.  When  the  semicircle 
of  elephants  got  within  three  hundred  ywrds  of  the 
wild  one,  he  looked  amazed,  but  not  frightened : 
two  large  and  fierce  elephants  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance against  him ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  a 
dreadful  shock,  and  drove-by  the  Nawab,  who,  as 
the  wild  one  passed,  ordered  some  of  the  strongest 
female  elephants  to  go  along-side  and  endeavour  to 
entangle  him  with  nooses  and  running  knots :  the 
attempt,  however,  was  vain,  as  he  snapped  every 
rope,  and  none  of  the  tame  elephants  could  stop  his 
progress.  The  Nawab,  perceiving  it  impossible  to 
catch  him,  ordered  his  death,  and  immediately  a 
volley  of  above  a  hundred  shots  was  fired :  many 
of  the  balls  hit  him ;  but  he  seemed  unconcerned, 
and  moved  on  towards  the  mountains :  an  incessant 
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fire  was  kept  up  for  near  half  an  hour ;  the  Nawab , 
and  most  of  his  omras^  or  lords,  used  rifles  which 
carried  two  or  three  ounce-balk;  but  they  made 
very  Uttle  impression,  and  scarcely  penetrated  be- 
yond the  skin.  Our  author,  who  was  mounted 
npon  a  female  elephant,  went  up  repeatedly  within 
ten  yards  of  the  wild  one,  and  fired  his  rifle  at  his 
head ;  the  blood  gushed  out,  but  the  skull  was  in- 
vulnerable«  Some  of  the  Kandahar  horse  then  gal- 
loped up  snd  wounded  the  beast  in  several  places. 
At  length  being  much  exhausted  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  from  the  number  of  wounds  which  he  had 
received ;  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  became  quite 
calm  and  serene,  as  if  determined  to  meet  his  ap- 
proaching end.  Hie  horsemen  seeing  him  weak 
and  slow,  dismounted,  and  with  their  swords  began 
.a  furious  attack  on  the  tendons  of  his  hind-legs, 
which  were  soon  divided,  and  the  operation  com- 
pletely disabled  the  poor  animal  from  proceeding 
any  further :  he  staggered,  and  then  fell  without  a 
groan.  The  hatchet^men  now  advanced,  and  be- 
gan to  cut  away  his  large  ivory  tusks,  while  the 
horsemen  and  soldiers  in  the  most  unfeeling  man- 
ner attacked  the  dying  creature  with  their  swords. 
We  can  readily  believe  the  writer,  when  he  says 
the  sight  was  very  affecting :  the  noble  animal  still 
breathed,  and  breathed  without  a  groan ;  he  rolled 
his  eyes  with  anguish  on  the  surrounding  crowd, 
and,  making  a  last  effort  to  rise,  expired  with  a 
sigh. 

An  elephant  in  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed 
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through  the  bazar,  or  market,  as  he  went  by  a 
certain  herb-woman,  always  received  from  her  a 
mouthful  of  greens.  Being  one  day  seized  with  a 
periodical  iit  of  madness,  he  broke  his  fetters,  and, 
running  through  the  market,  put  the  crowd  to 
flight ;  and  among  others,  this  woman,  who  in  her 
haste  forgot  a  little  child  at  her  stall.  The  ele- 
phant, recollecting  the  spot  where  his  benefactress 
was  accustomed  to  sit,  took  up  the  infant  gently 
with  his  trunk,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

A  soldier  at  Pondicherry  was  accustomed  to  give 
a  certain  quantity  of  arrack  to  one  of  these  animals 
every  time  he  got  his  pay;  and,  having  one  day 
intoxicated  himself,  and  being  pursued  by  the 
guard,  who  wanted  to  put  him  in  prison,  he  took 
refuge  under  the  elephant,  and  fell  last  asleep. 
The  guard  in  vain  attempted  to  drag  him  from  this 
asyhim;  for  the  elephant  defended  him  with  its 
trunk.  Next  day  the  soldier,  having  recovered  from 
his  intoxication,  was  in  dreadful  apprehensions 
when  he  found  himself  under  the  belly  of  an  ani- 
mal so  enormous.  The  elephant,  which  unques- 
tionably perceived  his  terror,  caressed  him  with  his 
trunk. 

A  gentleman  who  resided  some  years  in  India 
communicated  to  us  the  fc^owing  remarks  respect- 
ing these  animals.  The  bodies  of  elephants  are 
frequently  oiled,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  sun  on 
them :  they  are  fond  of  the  water  in  hot  weather, 
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and  seem  delighted  while  there  to  be  scrubbed 
with  a  brick^  or  any  hard  substance,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  head.  They  are  very  sure-footed,  have 
an  active  shuffling  gait,  and  generally  travel  about 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  but  may  be  urged  on 
to  six,  when  goaded  by  a  man  who  rwam  b^md  the 
animal  for  that  purpose.  They  are  very  fond  of 
sug8r-«Biie8  and  the  leaves  of  the  banyan ;  they  can 
free  a  cocoa-nut  from  its  tough  coat,  crack  it,  and 
take  out  the  nut  free  frx>m  the  shell.  A  small  race 
of  elephants,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height,  are 
much  used  about  the  court  in  the  northern  part 
of  India.  When  the  elephant  passes  through  a 
crowd,  he  is  very  careful  to  open  a  way  with  his 
trunk,  that  he  may  not  injure  any  one.  This  ob- 
servation is  strengthened  by  M.  d*Obsonville,  who 
informs  us  that  the  Baron  de  Lauriston  was  in- 
duced to  go  to  Laknaor,  the  capital  of  the  soubah 
or  viceroyalty  of  that  name,  at  a  time  when  an 
epidemic  distemper  was  making  the  greatest  ra- 
vages amongst  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  road 
to  the  palace-gate  was  covered  with  the  sick  and 
dying,  extended  on  the  ground,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  nabob  must  necessarily  pass.  It 
appeared  impossible  for  the  elephant  to  do  other- 
wise than  tread  upon  and  crush  many  of  these  poor 
wretches  in  his  passage,  unless  the  prince  would 
stop  till  the  way  could  be  cleared :  but  he  was  in 
haste,  and  such  tenderness  would  be  unbecoming  in 
a  personage  of  his  importance.    The  elephant,  how- 
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ever,  without  appearing  to  slacken  his  pace,  and 
without  having  received  any  command  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  assisted  them  with  his  trunk,  removed  some, 
and  stepped  over  the  rest  with  so  much  address  and 
assiduity,  that  not  one  person  was  wounded. 

Although  the  Asiatic  elephant  has  in  all  pro- 
bability been  subjected  by  the  natives  from  time 
immemorial,  yet  we  do  not  find  any  mention  made 
of  his  military  services  till  the  time  of  Alexander ; 
when  Poms,  king  of  India,  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  con- 
queror, with  eighty-five  elephants  in  his  train ; 
while  he,  who  exceeded  the  usual  stature  of  men, 
clothed  in  his  armour  glittering  with  gold  and  siU 
ver,  and  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  any  of  the  rest,  appeared  at  the  same  time 
terrible  and  majestic. 

.  We  cannot  finish  the  history  of  this  interesting 
animal,  without  noticing  a  singular  fact  respecting 
some  fossil  remains  found  in  this  country.  The 
teeth  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  the  entire  tusk  of 
an  elephant,  nine  feet  in  length,  which  is  one  of 
the  longest  ever  discovered,  together  with  other 
bones  of  the  same  animal,  were  found  buried  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  feet  under  ground,  by  some 
workmen  of  Mr.  Trimmer,  at  Brentford,  near  Lon- 
don. 

The  figure  of  the  elephant  which  accompanies 
this  account  was  done  from  the  animal  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  difiers  considerably  fit>m  the  figures 
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already  given.  This  at  first  may  induce  many  to 
consider  it  as  erroneous;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  correct,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Daniell,  who  carefully  studied  the  elephant 
during  his  residence  in  India. 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 


Four  eattiiig  teeth,  ami  tw«>  canine,  in  each  jaw. 
Feet  fimned  like  hands,  aad,  except  in  one  instance,  have 
&ur  fingers  and  thumb. 


ORANG  OCTANG. 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Sf MtA  SAmrauBw      &  ecandsta  femigioea^  laoertoram  pflis  revenis, 

natibns  tectis.    Untu  Syst.  Nat.  Gmd.  1. 

p.  26. 
Without  a  tail,  cdour  rusty  btown,  hair  on 

the  lower  part  of  the  arms  reversed,  without 

oaDosities  behind. 
Homo  sTLYnrais.     Edw.  Ao.  5.  p.  6. 1 213. 
Orano     utang     sive    Homo    syltebtris. 

7^5091.  AmU,  Pygm,  f.  1,  2. 
Qrano  ovtano.     Sm.  Buff.  v.  8.  p.  77*  pl*  ^8.    Penn,  Hist. 

(^Uttdr.  V.  1.  p.  180.  pi.  36.    Beiv.  Quadr. 

p.  413.    Oran  otan  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  pi.  i^ 

%  3,  4. 

Of  the  very  extensive  tribe  to  which  this  animal 
belongs,  not  one'  so  nearly  approaches  the  human 
form,  or  is  90  strongly  impressed  witli  the  human 
likeness,  as  the  oran  outang,  or  wild  man  of  the 
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woods.  It  is  not  in  the  external  form  alone  that 
this  creature  resembles  the  human ;  for  such  a  sur- 
prising similitude  is  seen  to  prevail,  when  examined 
anatomically,  that  we  shrink  from  the  sight,  and  the 
mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  so  close  a  connection  be- 
tween the  monkey  and  the  man. 

These  animals  reside  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Africa,  in  India,  and  in  some  of  the  Indian  islands, 
where  they  roam  about  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
Negroes,  who  dare  not  pass  through  the  woods 
alone^  lest  they  should  be  attacked  by  them  and 
overpowered.  The  full  grown  oran  outang  is  said 
to  be  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  great  strength.  The 
general  colour  is  brown ;  the  face  resembles  that  of 
a  man,  and  is  equally  bare ;  the  eyes  are  deep  sunk 
in  the  head.  The  ears,  the  hands,  and  the  feet, 
bear  a  strpng  resemblance  to  the  human ;  and  the 
body,  which  is  lightly  covered  with  hair,  scarcely 
differs  from  that  of  a  man,  except  that  there  are  no 
calves  to  the  legs.  He  walks  erect,  feeds  upon 
fruits,  and  sleeps  under  trees.  Warmth  is  so  con- 
genial to  his  nature,  that,  when  the  Negroes  leave  a 
fire  in  the  woods,  this  creature  will  sit  close  to  it  as 
long  as  any  embers  are  left  burning,  without  having 
sense  enough  to  renew  it  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
fuel. 

Although  the  oran  outang  in  a  wild  state  appears 
so  formidable  a  creature,  yet  when  domesticated  he 
becomes  gentle  and  obedient,  and  capable  of  being 
taught  a  variety  of  actions.  BufTon  describes  the 
one  he  saw,  as  a  mild  and  docile  aniipal;  he  had 
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fieither  the  impatience  of  the  Barbaiy  a|3e^  the 
malice  6f  the  baboon^  nor  the  extravagance  of  die 
monkey.  He  conducted  himself  with  a  great  deal 
of  gravity^  and  constantly  presented  his  hand  to  the 
company  who  came  to  visit  him.  The  Count  as- 
sures  us  that  he  has  seen  him  sit  down  at  table, 
unfold  his  tow6l,  wipe  his  lips,  use  a  spoon  or  a  fork 
to'  carry  th^  victtials^  to  his  mouth,  pour  his  liquor 
into  a  glass,  and  make  it  tou6h  that  of  the  person 
who  drank  along  with  him.  When  invited  to  take 
tea,  he  brought  a  cup  and  saucer,  placed*  them  on 
the  table,  put  in  sugar,  poured  out  the  tea,  and  al- 
lowed it  to  cool  before  he  drank  it.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  performed  all  these  actions 
either  by  the  signs  or  verbal  orderis  of  his  master, 
who  had  probably  tkketi  much  pains  to  teach  him. 
He  was  fond  of  swieets,  and  drank  a  little  wine; 
but  left  it  at  all  times  for  milk,  tea,*  or  other  mitfl 
liquors.    This  animal  was  afflicted  with  a  teasing 
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cough,  for'  which  such  a  quantity  of  sweetmeats 
were  giv6n  him  as,  it  is  supposed,  contributed  to 
shorten  his  life.  He  lived  one  yfear  in  Paris,  and 
died  in  London  the  following  winter. 

Thte  account 'given  by  Mr.  Vosmaer  of  the  man- 
ners of  ah  oran  outang  is  too  curious  and  interest 
ing  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  *  This  ani- 
mal was  brought  into  Holland  in  the  year  1776,' 
and  placed  in  the  Prince  of  Orafige's  menagerie.    It. 
was  a  fetoale,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  with- 
out atiy  appearance  of  fiercert^ifi'ftr  malignity,  and 
of  a  somewhat  melancholy  countenance.     It  waft 
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fond  of  being  in  company,  and  seea^ed  aimsible  of 
the  attentions  showed  it  by  those  to  wliose  care  it 
was  committed.  Often  when  they  cetiied  it  would 
throw*  itself  on  the  ground^  aa  if  in  despair^  utbeiinj^ 
lamentable  cries^  and  tearing  in  pieces  the  linea 
within  its  reach.  Its  keeper  having  ^ooietiines  beea 
accustomed  to  sit  near  it  on  the  gsoimd,  it  took  the 
hay  of  its  bed  and  laid  it  by  its  side,  aad  seaoaed 
by  every  demonstration  to  invite  him  to  be  seated^ 
near.  Its  usual  manner  of  walking  was  on  all  foun^ 
like  other  apes ;  but  it  could  also  walk  on  its  hiadr 
feet  only.  One  morning  it  got  unchained^  uidr 
was  seen,  with  wonderful  agility,  ascending  tb^ 
beams  and  rafters  of  the  building :  it  was  not  withr* 
out  some  paina  lliat  it  was  retaken,,  and  it  then, 
showed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  muscular  powers 
the  assistance  of  four  men  being  necessary,  in 
order  to  hold  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  pro- 
perly secured.  During  its  state  of  liberty  it  had». 
amongst  other  things,  taken  the  cork  from  a  bottle 
containing  some  Malaga  wine,  which  it  drank  to* 
the  la3t  drop,  and  had  set  the  bottle  in;  its  places 
again.  The  chief  food  of  this  animal  was  breads 
roots^  and  particularly  carrots.:  it  was  fimd  of  all 
sorts  of  fruit,  but  gave  the  pce&rence  to  straw- 
berries, and  appeared  extremely  fond,  of  aromatic- 
plants.  Meat  both  boiled  and  roasted,  as  wellaav 
fish,  was  eaten.  It*  was  not  obaerved  tq  hunt  foe 
insects  Uke  other  monkeys ;  it  was  fond  of  eggh^ 
which  it  broke  with  its.  teeth  and  sucked  com^ 
pletely ;  but  fish  a^d  roast  meat,  seemed,  its  fae 
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Tourtte  food.  It  had  been  taught  to  eat  with  a 
fpooH  and  a  fork^  and  with  the  latter  would  picR 
strawberries  out  of  a  plate,  one  by  one,  and  put 
them  into  its  mouth.  Its  comrmon  drink  was  water ; 
but  it  also  very  willingly  drank  all  softs  of  wine,  and 
particularly  Malaga. 

Mr.  Vosmaer  was  assured,  that  on  shipboard  it 
ran  freely  about  the  vessel,  played  with  the  sailors^ 
and  would  go  like  them  into  the  kitchen  for  its 
mess.  At  the  approach  of  night  it  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and  prepared  its  bed  by  shaking  well  the 
hay  on  which  it  slept,  putting  it  in  proper  or- 
der, and  lastly  covering  itself  with  the  coverlet. 
One  day,  seeing  the  padlock  of  its  chain  opened 
with  a  key,  and  shut  again,  it  seized  a  little  bit 
€lf  stick,  and  put  it  into  the  key-hole,  turning  it 
about  in  all  directions,  endeavouring  to  see  whether 
the  padlock  would  open  or  not.  This  animal  lived 
seven  months  in  Holland.  On  its  first  arrival  it 
had  but  very  little  hair,  except  on  its  back  and 
arms ;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  it  became  ex- 
tremely w^U  covered,  the  hair  on  the  back  being 
three  inches  in  length. 

We  cannot  help  confessing,  however  reluctantly, 
that  the  orang  outapg  very  strongly  resembles  our 
image:  yet,  after  all,  let  us  allow  the  Count  de 
Buffbn  to  be  right,  when  he  observes  that  the  in- 
terval which  sepas^ates  die  two  species  is  immense. 
The  ape*s  resemblance  in  figure  and  organisa- 
tion, and  the  movements  of  imitation  which  seem 
to  result  from  these  similarities,  neither  make  him 
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approach  the  nature  of  man,  nor  elevate  him  above 
that  of  a  brute :  no  disposition  of  matter  will  give 
mind ;  and  the  body,  how  nicely  soever  formed,  is 
formed  in  vain,  when  there  is  not  infused  a  soul 
to  direct  its  operations. 


MONKEY  TRIBE  IN  GENERAL. 

The  other  branches  of  the  monkey  fiimily  are 
far  more  active  and  mischievous  than  the  orang 
outang;,and,  although  frequently  domesticated,: they 
never  lose  tl^eir  capricious  disposition : .  they  seem 
careless  and  insensible  of  the  mischief  they  do ;  and 
Goldsmith  tells*  us  that  he  once  saw  a  baboon  break 
a  whole  table  of  china,  without  appearing  in  the 
least  conscious  of  having  done  amiss^  Baboons  are 
passionately  fond  of  fruit,  and  will  go  in  troops  to 
rob  orchards,  gardens,  or  vineyards.  On  such  oc- 
casions, says  Kolben,  some  of  them  enter  the  en- 
closure, while  others  remain  on  the  wall  as  sen- 
tinels, to  give  notice  of  any  approaching  danger. 
The  rest  of  the  troop  are  stationed  without  the 
garden,  at  coivvenient  distances  from  each  other, 
and  thus  form  a  line,  which  extends  from  the  place 
of  pillage  to  that  of  tbeir  rendezvous.  Matters 
being  disposed  in  this  manner,  the  baboons  begin 
the  operation,  and  throw  to  those  on  the  wall  me- 
lons, gourds,  apples,  pears^  &c.  Those  on  the  wall 
.throw  these  fruits  to  their  neighbours  below :  and 
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thus  the  spoils  are  handed  along  the  whole  line^ 
which  generally  terminates  in  some  mountain.  They 
are  so  dexterous  and  quick-sighted,  that  they  sel- 
dom allow  the  fruit  to  fall  in  throwing  it  from  one 
to  another.  All  this  is  performed  with  profound 
silence  and  great  dispatch.  When  the  sentinels 
perceive  any  person,  they  cry ;  and  at  this  signal 
the  whole  troop  fly  oflT  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  imitative  disposition  of  these  creatures  is  so 
great,  that  we  ought  to  be  careful,  when  in  their 
presence,  not  to  set  any  example  that  we  do  not 
wish  them  to  follow.  Mr.  Boodle,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  fortune,  kept  a  baboon  in  his  house, 
who  nearly  lost  his  life  by  too  closely  copying 
the  actions  of  his  master.  A  large  box  of  cathartic 
pills  had  been  sent  by  the  apothecary,  with  direc- 
tions for  Mr.  Boodle  to  take  two  of  them  occa- 
sionally:  it  so  happened  that  Jack  (the  baboon's 
name)  was  present  when  he  took  the  first  dose ;  and 
without  considering  the  baboon,  Mr.  B.  placed  the 
box  upon  the  mantle-piece.  The  cunning  animal, 
who  had  been  carefully  observing  his  master,  was* 
no  sooner  left  alone  than  he  reached  down  the  box 
of  pillsj  and  not  exactly  understanding  the  label, 
he  deliberately  swallowed  them  all  one  after  the 
other,  and,  replacing  the  box  upon  the  mantle, 
went  down  stairs,  and  seated  himself  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  Here,  however,  he  remained  but  a  short  time ; 
for  the  strength  of  the  physic,  aided  by  the  heat, 
produced  such  a  terrible  commotion,  that  Jack  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  both  his  hands  to  prevent 
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the  effect  till  he  had  time  to  reach  the  garden, 
where  he  ascended  a  tree,  crying  piteously,  and  re- 
mained there  more  dead  than  alive  till  the  operatioa 
was  over. 

Near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  these  animals  are 
numerous,  and  will  sit  undismayed  upon  the  tops 
of  the  rocks,  from  whence  they  will  throw  down 
stones  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  on  the  traveller  who 
is  passing  beneath.  A  gun  becomes  indispensably 
necessary  upon  these  occasions,  and  is  the  only 
thing  r^arded  by  these  impudent  beasts,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  report,  will  fly  from  the  rocks  in  all 
directions.  Thunbeig  says,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
them  in  their  flight.  With  their  cubs  on  their 
backs  they  will  often  make  astonishing  leaps  up  a 
perpendicular  rock,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  they 
can  be  shot. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Robert  Lade  met  with 
this  species,  when  he  used  to  traverse  the  mountain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  for  the  express 
purpose  of  hunting  monkeys.  As  his  account  is 
expressive  of  the  manners  of  these  creatures,  we 
shall  proceed  to  relate  it  in  his  own  words.  '^  I 
can  neither  describe  all  the  arts  practised  by  these 
animals,  nor  the  nimbleness  and  impudence  with 
which  they  returned  after  being  pi^rsued  by  u& 
Sometimes  they  allowed  us  to  approach  so  near 
them,  that  I  was  almost  certain  of  seizing  thism ; 
but,  when  I  made  the  attempt,  they  sprung,  at  a 
single  leap,  ten  paces  fpom  me,  and  mounted  trees 
with  equal  agility,  from  which  they  looked  at  us 
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with  great  indifierenoe,  and  seemed  to  derive  plea- 
sure from  our  astonishment  Some  of  them  were 
so  large,  that,  if  our  interpeter  had  not  assured  us 
that  they  were  neither  ferocious  nor  dangerous,  our 
number  would  not  have  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
to  protect  us  from  their  attacks.  As  it  would  serre 
no  purpose  to  kill  them,  we  did  not  use  our  guns. 
But  the  captain  happened  to  aim  at  a  veiy  laige 
one  which  sat  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  after  having 
fiitigued  us  a  long  time  in  pursuing  him.  This 
kind  of  menace,  however,  of  which  the  animal, 
perhaps,  recollected  his  having  sometimes  seen  the 
consequences,  terrified  him  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  Cell  down  motionless  at  our  feet,  and  we  had 
no  difficulty  in-  seizing  him.  But  whenever  be  re- 
covered from  his  stupor  it  required  aU  our  dex- 
terity and  efforts  to  keep  him.  We  tied  his  pats 
together ;  but  he  bit  so  furiously  that  we  were  un- 
der the  necessily  of  covering  his  head  with  our 
handkerchiefe."* 

There  are  not  many  varieties  in  the  larger  tribes 
of  the  monkey  kind :  but  when  we  come  to  the 
smaller  class,  the  diflferenoes  among  them  are  ex- 
ceediiigly  increased.  Most  of  the  countries  in  the 
tropical  climates  swarm  with  them ;  where  they  take 
possession  of  the  woody  parts,  and  live  in  separate 
colonies,  each  of  which,  we  are  told,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  next  district  in  colour,  in  sisse,  and 
malicious  mischief.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
monkeys  of  two  cantons  are  never  found  to  mix 
with  each  other,  but  rigorously  to  observe  a  sqw- 
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ration :  like  the  savage  nations  among  whom  they 
are  found,  they  guard  their  limits  from  the  in- 
trusion of  all  strangers  of  a  different  race  frx>m 
themselves.  It  is  of  no  avail  for  the  lion  or  the 
tiger  to  dispute  the  point  with  these  active  little 
wretches,  who  cany  on  an  offensive  war  fix>m  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  springing  frx>m  branch  to 
branch  bid  defiance  to  their  pursuers.  The  fea- 
thered inhabitants  of  the  woods,  who  build  their 
nests  upon  the  trees,  are  continually  disturbed  by 
the  monkeys,  who  are  perpetually  on  the  watch  to 
rob  them ;  and  such  is  their  mischievous  disposition, 
that  we  are  assured  they  will  fling  their  ^gs  upon 
the  ground  when  they  want  appetite  or  inclination 
to  devour  them.  Snakes  are  the  greatest  enemies 
the  monkeys  have ;  and  the  laiger  kinds  will  swal- 
low them  whole  if  they  happen  to  surprise  them 
sleeping. 

The  negroes,  who  have  a  strong  antipathy,  to 
these  animals  on  account  of  the  great  mischief 
th^  do  to  their  plantations,  feel  delighted  when 
they  can  get  an  opportuntity  to  go  a  monkey-shoot- 
ing. They  love  the  flesh;  and,  after  having  skinned 
the  creature,  serve  it  up  at  a  negro  feast,  where  it 
looks  so  like  a  child  that  none  but  a  negro  would 
endure  the  sight. 

The  late  Captain  Stedman,  who  was  for  some 
years  in  Surinam,  and  whose  feelings  were  exceed- 
ingly acute,  being  among  the  woods,  and  in  want 
of  fresh  provisions,  shot  at  two  monkeys  with  the 
intention  of  making  broth  of  them ;  but  the  de* 
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struction  of  6ne  of  them  was  attended  with  cir« 
cumstanoes  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
his  mind.  '^  Seeing  me^"*  says  the  captain,  '^.nearly 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  a  canoe,  the  creature 
made  a  halt  from  skipping  after  his  companions, 
and,  being  perched  on  a  branch  that  hung  over  the 
water,  examined  me  with  attention  and  the  strong- 
est marks  of  curiosity,  no  doubt  taking  me  for  a 
giant  of  his  own  species ; .  while  he  chattered,  pro- 
digiously, and  kept  dancing  and  shaking  the  bow 
on  which  he  rested  with  incredible  strength  and 
agility.  At  this  time  I  laid  my  piece  to  my 
shoulder,  and  brought  him  down  from  the  tree  into 
the  stream ;  but  may  I  never  again  be  witness  to 
such  a  scene !  The  miserable  animal  was  not  dead, 
but  mortally  wounded.  I  seized  him  by  the  tail, 
and,  taking  him  in  both  my  hands,  to  end  his  tor* 
ment  swung  him  round,  and  hit  his  head  pgainst 
the  side  of  the  canoe ;  but  the  poor  creature  still 
continuing  alive^  and  looking  at  me  in  the  most  af- 
fecting manner  that  can  be  conceived,  I  knew  no 
other  means  of  ending  his  murder,  than  to  hold 
him  under  the  water  till  he  wq^s  drowned,  while  my 
heart  sickened  on  his  account;  for  his  dying  little 
eyes  still  continued  to  follow  me  with  seeming  re- 
proach, till  their  light  gradually  forsook  them,  and 
the  wretched  animal  expired.  I  felt  so  much  on 
this  occasion,  that  I  could  neither  taste  of  him  nor 
his  companions,  when  they  were  dressed,  though  I 
saw  that  they  afibrded  to  some  others  a  delicious 
repast.** 
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There  is  a  species  of  monkey  called  the  prsa^er, 
<irhoae  iFoioe  is  peculiar^  and  eo  very  loud  that  it 
may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
'sound  proceeds  from  a  peculiar  conformation  of  tlie 
windpipe^  in  the  xkfp&r  part  of  'which  there  it  a 
"ooncave  bony  pixxsesa^  that  <«coeedhigly  ai^meiite 
the  voice.  This  creature  has  obtamed  the  name 
of  preacher^  from  the  abominable  noise  he  makes 
itk  the  woods  every  morning  and  evening,  when, 
according  to  Marcgrave,  many  of  them  assemble  to^ 
gether ;  and  one  taking  hia  station  in  a  tree,  above 
the  rest,  begins  to  harangue  bis  brethren  in  a  howl 
that  may  be  heard  at  an  amaxmg  diatanoe*  Hit 
audience  seem  perfectly  sensiUe  of  ihe  value  of  ^e 
discourse,  and  remain  profoundly  silent  for  some 
time ;  at  length  the  whole  body  ciy  together,  and 
make  the  woods  resound  vdth  their  terribte  noise, 
whid),  however,  does  not  last  long  befiDve  the  first 
speaker  resumes  the  discourse,  and  after  some  time 
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the  assembly  breaks  vsp.  These  animals  will  leq> 
from  a  considerable  height,  but  instead  of  comii^ 
to  the  ground  they  will  grasp  a  brandi  with  their 
tails,  and  hang  swinging  to  and  fro  like  so  many 
pendulums..  Dampier  was  alarmed  by  one  of  them 
which  jumped  immediately  at  him  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree  under  which  he  was  passing;  but  the  monkey 
caught  hold  of  one  of  the  lower  boughs  widi  the  tip 
of  his  tail,  where  he  continued  swinging  and  making 
feces  at  him. 

The  female  monkey  brings  ibrth  sometimes  one, 
and  sometimes  two  at  a  birth.     If  she  happens  to 
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be  incumbered  with  two^  she  carries  one  on  her 
back  and  the  other  in  her  arms.  The  little  one 
on  her  back  clasps  its  hands  romid  her  neck  and 
its  feet  about  her  middle^  and  remains  so  closely 
attached  that  nothing  can  shake  it  off.  When  she 
wishes  to  suckle  it^  the  two  change  places^  and  that 
which  was  on  the  back,  takes  the  breast,  while  the 
other  occupies  its  situation. 

The  monkey  tribe  feed  chiefly  upon  fruits,  the 
buds  of  tree^  and  succulent  roots  axid  plants ;  these 
the  warm  and  fertile  regipn^  tkey  inllabit  Ibmiah 
them  in  abundance.  They,  howeiev,  do  not  entbdy 
confine  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet,  but  some- 
times  eat  insects  and  worms.  If  they  are  within 
reach  of  the  sea-eoast,  they  wilt  descend  to  the 
shore  and  devour  what  crabs,  oysters,  or  shell-fish 
they  can  find.  They  witi  manage  an  oyster  with 
groat  d^xt^ty,  1^  puiting  «  pebble  into  the  gaping 
shell,  by  which  it  is  prevented  fix>m  dosing,  an^ 
then  eating  the  fish  at  their  leisure^ 
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GENERIC  CUAKACTEE. 


Four  cutting  teeth  m  the  upper  jaw,  and  six  in  the  lower. 
Two  eanne  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Feet  formed  like  hands. 


8PBCIPIC  CUARACTEB. 

Lemur  tardioeadus.     L.  ecaudatos  subferrugineoa.    Umn.  Sysi, 

Nat.Gmd.  l.p.4l. 
1lAXllb$a  lemur;,  of  a  pale  nutj  brown 
4  .  '  '  colour. 

Simia  uogulbus  indicis  pedum  posterio-* 
rum  longis>  incurvis  et  acutis.  Briss, 
Quadr.  igo.  n.  3. 
Tailless  Macauco.  Penn,  Hist.  Quadr. 
V.  1.  p.  227.  pi.  49.  Bew.  Qmdr. 
p.  409. 
Slow  Lemur.    .     .    .   Specul,  Linn,  l.t.  5.    Shaiv  Gen.  ZooL 

pi.  29. 

ft 

The  late  learned  Sir  William  Jones  has  made  one 
of  these  animals  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting 
paper^  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches.  He  has  there  given  so  just  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  form^  and  so  pleasing  an  account  of  its 
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manners^  that  we  shall  extract  the  account  from  that 
valuable  woric  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

^'  The  singular  animal^  which  most  of  you  saw, 
and  of  which  I  now  lay  before  you  a  perfectly  ac- 
curate figure,  has  been  very  correctly  described  by 
Linnaeus ;  except  that  sickled  would  have  been  a 
juster  epithet  than  awled  for  the  bent  claws  on  its 
hinder  indices,  and  that  the  size  of  a  squirrel  seems 
an  improper,  because  a  variabde,  measure :  its  con- 
figuration and  colours  are  particularized  with  great 
accuracy  by  M.  Daubenton ;  but  the  short  account 
of  the  loris  by  M.  de  Bufibn  appears  unsatisfieictoiy, 
and  his  engraved  representation  of  it  has  little  re- 
semblance to  nature  * ;  so  little,  that  when  I  was 
endeavouring  to  find  in  his  work  a  description  of 
the  quadrumane,  which  had  just  been  sent  me  from 
Dacca,  I  passed  over  the  chapter  on  the  loris,  and 
ascertained  it  merely  by  seeing,  in  a  note,,  the  Lin- 
naean  charactar  of  the  slow-paced  lemur.    The  il- 
lustrious French  naturalist,  whom,  even  when  we 
criticise  a  few  parts  of  his  noble  work,  we  cannot . 
but  name  with  admiration,  observes  of  the  loris, 
that '  from  the  proportion  of  its  body  and  limbs, 
one  would  not  suppose  it  slow  in  walking  or  leap- 
ing,* and  intimates  an  opinion  that  Seba  gave  this 
animal  the  epithet  of  slow-moving,  from  some  fan- 
cied likeness  to  the  sloth  of  America :  but  though 
it^  body  be  remarkably  long  in  proportion  to  the 

*  Becaiue  he  has  not  figured  this  animal,  but  the  loris,  which 
is  a  distinct  species,  although  it  has  till  lately  been  considered  as 
Ihesande. 
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farcad^'  of  ilv  swi  tbe  fafindtf  legs,,  of  metre  fropeAf 
arms,  much  lon^r  than:  those  befove,  yet  the  lorie, 
in  fiict,  walks  or  dimbv  very  slotviy^  and  w,  pro- 
bably, viable  to  leap.  Nether  it»  gemis  nor  species, 
we  findly  aye  new;  yet,  as  its  temper  and  instincts 
aie  atndesenbed,  andastlkeNatavalIii8toiyofM.de 
BaffoBs  <^  the  System  of  Natune  by  Linnsens,  can*- 
not  aWays  be  procuved^  I  lunre  set  down  a  few  Wr 
marks  on  the  fbnn,  the  masiners,  the  name,  and 
the  countvy  of  my  little  favourite,  who*  engaged  my 
affioctioa  while  he  lived,  and  whose  memory  I  vntAi 
toperpetuite. 

^  1.  This  mde  animal  had  fbor  hands,  each  five- 
ftagered;  palms  naked;  naik  romd,  except  those 
of  the  indices  bdiind,  which  were  long,  curved, 
pointed ;  hair  very  thidc,  especially  on  the  haunches, 
eatcemely  soft,  mostly  dark-gray,  varied  with  brown 
and  a  tinge  of  russet;  darker  on  the  back,  paler 
about  die  hce  and  under  die  throat,  redxfish  to- 
waidfrthe  nimp;  no  tail,  a  donalstripe,  broad  ches-> 
niifroolourod,  narrower  towards  the  neck;  a  head 
almoat  spherical ;  a  countenance  expressive  and  in- 
tcrestiiig;  eyes  round,  lai^ge,  approximated,  weak 
in  the  day-time,  glowing  and  animated  at  night; 
a.  white  vertical  stripe  betweea  them ;  eye-lashea 
black,  short;  ears  dark,  rounded,  concave;  great 
acuteness  at  ni^t,  both  m  seeing  and  hearing ;  a 
face  hairy,  flattish;  a  nose  pointed,  not  much 
elongated ;  the  upper  lip  cleft ;  canine  teeth  com- 
paratively long,,  very  sharp. 

"  More  than  this  I  could  not  observe  in-  the' 
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aaimaL;  and  he  died  at  a  season  when  I 
cmdd  nsithftr  attend  a  disseotion  of  his  body,  nor 
with  propriety  rBi|aest  my  medical  friends  to  per* 
farm  such  an  t^peration^*^  the  hei^t  of  August;, 
but  I  qpenedf  his  jair,  and  counted  only  two  incisors 
abb^  and  as  many  below,,  which  might  have  been/ 
a  defeck  in  the  individual;  and  it  is  mentioned 
simply  as  a  &ct^  without  any  intention  to  censure 
the  generic  arrangement  of  Linmeus. 

''  II.  In  his  manners  he  was  for  the  most  part 
gentile,  except  in  the  cold  season,  when  his  temper 
seemed  wholly  changed;  and  his  Creator,  who  made 
him  SO/  sensible,  of*  oold,  to  which  he  must  often 
ha^re  been  exposed  even  in  his  native  forestis,  gave 
him,  probably  for  that  reason,  his  thick  fur,  which 
we  rarely  see  cm;  animals  in  these  tropical  climates. 
To  me,  who  not  only  constantly  fed  him,  but  bathed 
him  twice  a  week  in  water  accommodated  to  the 
seasons,  and  whom  he  clearly  distinguished  from 
ethers^  he  was  at  all  times  grateful;  but  when  I 
disturbed  him  in  winter,  he  was  usually  indignant, 
and  seemed  to  reproach  me  with  the  uneasiness 
which  he  felt,  though  tio  possible  precautions  had 
been  omitted  tD  keep  him  in  a  proper  degree  of 
warmtli.  At  all  times  he  was  pleased  with  being 
stroked  an.  the  head  and  throat,  and  frequently  suf^ 
fered  me  to  touch  his  extremely  sharp  teeth :  but 
at  all  times  his  temper  was  quick ;  and  when  he 
waft  unseMonably  disturbed,  he  expressed  a  little 
sesentment  by  an  obscure  murmur,  like  that  of 
a  squirrel,  or  a  greater  degree  of  dispdeasure  by  .a 
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peevish  ciy^  especially  in  winter;  when  he  was  offam 
as  fierce^  on  being  much  importuned,  as  any  beast 
of  the  woods.  From  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  to 
half  an  hour  before  sunset,  he  slept  without  inter- 
misssion  rolled  up  like  a  hedge-hog ;  and  aa  soon  as 
he  awoke,  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  la- 
bours of  his  approaching  day,  licking  and  dressing 
himself  like  a  cat;  an  operation  which  the  flexi- 
bility of  his  neck  and  limbs  enabled  him  to  per- 
form very  completely:  he  was  then  ready  for  a 
slight  breakfast,  after  which  he  commonly  took  a 
short  nap ;  but  when  the  sun  was  quite  set,  he  re- 
covered all  his  vivacity.  His  ordinary  food  was  the 
sweet  fruit  of  this  country ;  plantains  alwajrs,  and 
mangos  during  the  season ;  but  he  refused  peaches, 
and  was  not  fond  of  mulberries,  or  even  of  guaiavas: 
milk  he  lapped  eagerly,  but  was  contented  with 
plain  water.  In  general  he  was  not  voracious,  but 
never  appeared  satisfied  with  grasshoppers;  and 
passed  the  whole  night  while  the  hot  season  lasted,  in 
prowling  for  them :  when  a  grasshopper,  or  any  in- 
sect, alighted  within  his  reach,  his  eyes,  which  he 
fixed  on  his  prey^  glowed  wkh  uncommon  fire;  and 
having  drawn  himself  back  to  spring  on  it  with 
greater  force,  he  seized  the  prey  with  both  his 
fore-paws,  but  held  it  in  one  of  them  while  he  de- 
voured it.  For  other  purposes,  and  sometimes  even 
for  that  of  holding  his  food,  he  used  all  his  paws 
indifferently  as  hands,  and  frequently  grasped  with 
one  of  them  the  higher  part  of  his  ample  cage,  while 
his  three  others  were  severally  engaged  at  the  bot-» 
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torn  of  it;  but  the  posture  of  which  he  seemed 
fondest  was  to  cling  with  all  four  of  them  to  the 
upper  wires^  his  body  being  inverted ;  and  in  the 
evening  he  usually  stood  erect  for  numy  minutes, 
playing  on  the  wires  with  his  fingers,  and  n^idly 
moving  his  body  from  side  to  side,  as  if  he  had  found 
the  utility  c^  exerciBe  in  his  unnatural  state  of  con- 
finement. A  little  before  day-break,  when  my  early 
hours  gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
him,  he  seemed  to  solicit  my  attention ;  and  if  I 
presented  my  finger  to  him,  he  licked  or  nibbled  it 
with  great  gentleness,  but  eagerly  took  fruit  when  I 
ofened  it,  though  he  seldom  ate  much  at  his  morn- 
ing repast :  when  the  day  brought  back  his  night, 
his  eyes  lost  their  lustre  and  strength,  and  he  com- 
posed himself  for  a  slumber  of  ten  or  eleven  hours. 

^*  III.  The  names  of  loris  and  lemur  will,  no 
doubt,  be  continued  by  the  respective  disci{^es  of 
Buffi>n  and  Linnaeus ;  nor  can  I  suggest  any  other, 
since  the  Pkndits  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  ani^ 
mal.  The  lower  Hindus  of  this  province  generally 
call  it  lajj&b&nor,  or  the  bashful  ape,  and  the  Mus- 
selmans,  retaining  the  sense  of  the  epithet,  give  it 
the  absurd  appellation  of  a  cat :  but  it  is  neither  a 
cat  nor  bashful ;  for  though  a  Pandit  who  saw  my 
lemur  by  day-light  remarked  that  it  was  lajj&lu,  or 
modest  (a  word  which  the  Hindus  apply  to  all 
sensitive  plants),  yet  he  only  seemed  bashful,  while 
in  iact  he  was  dimsighted  and  drowsy ;  for  at  night, 
as  you  perceive  by  his  figure,  he  had  open  eyes,  and 
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as  much  boldness  as  any  of  the  lemares  poetical  or 
Linnanui. 

^  IV.  As  to  his  country,  the  first  of  the  species 
that  I  saw  in  India  was  in  the  districts  of  Tipra, 
properly  Tripura,  whither  it  had  been  broii^ty  like 
mine,  from  the  Garrow  mountains ;  and  Dr.  Andeiw 
won  informs  me,  that  it  is  found  in  the  woods  on  tise 
ooast  of  Coromandel :  another  had  been  sent  to  a 
member  of  our  society  from  one  of  the  Eastern  isles; 
and  though  the  loris  may  be  also  a  native  of  Silan^ 
yet  I  cannot  agree  witli  M.  de  Buffiin,  that  it  is  the 
minute,  Bodable,  and  domestic  ammd  mentioned  by 
Thevenot,  which  it  resembles  neither  in  siae  nor  in 
disposition. 

^^  My  little  friend  was,  on  the  whole,  veiy  en« 
gaging;  and  when  he  was  found  lifeless,  in  the  same 
posture  in  which  he  would  naturally  have  slept,  I 
consoled  myself  with  believing  that  he  had  died 
without  pain,  and  lived  with  as  much  pleasure  as  he 
could  have  eiyoyed  in  a  state  of  captivity.** 
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GtmtBIC  CaAaAOtBR. 


Six  cutting  teetb,  and  two  canine,  in  each  jaw. 
Five  toes  before,  and  four  behind ;  invariable  in  the  wild 
sfjecies* 


S^BCIFIC  CHARAOTBR. 

Camis  i^AMiLiARts.      C.  cauda  (sinistrorsum)  recurvatd.     Unn. 

8ysi.  Nat.  0ml.  i.  p.  65.  * 

The  tail  bent  upwards,  and  towards  the  left 

aide. 
Faithful  Dog*   •    •  Sm.  Biiff^.  v.  4.  p.  1.  pi.  26--46.    Peim, 

Hist.  Quadr,  v.  1.  p.  235.    Bew.  Quadr. 

p.  296. 

DpGS  havB  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  memory.  A 
dog  is  Brst  taught  by  repeated  trials  to  know  somcr 
thing  by  a  certain  mark,  and  then  to  distingnish 
one  ace  from  another;  they  frequently  offer  him 
food  on  a  card  he  is  unacquainted  with>  after  which 
they  send  him  to  find  it  out  fix>m.  the  nest,  and  he 
never  mistakes.  The  habit  of  profiting  by  that 
discovery,  and  receiving  caresses,  enables  him  by 
degrees  to  grow  acquainted  with  each  particular 
card,  and  he  brings  them  with  an  air  of  gaiety^ 
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and  without  confusion ;  and  in  reality  it  is  no  more 
surprising  to  see  a  dog  distinguish  one  card  from 
thirty  others,  than  it  is  to  see  him  distinguish  his 
master*s  door  from  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood. 
All  the  ingenious  qualities,  however,  which  a  dog 
is  capable  of  acquiring,  are  not  half  so  valuable  as 
those  lively  and  courageous  instances  of  friendship 
he  discovers  for  his  master ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  dog  is  consigned  by  Providence  to  the  care  of 
man,  that  he  may  serve  him  both  as  a  companion 
and  a  safeguard.  His  attention  is  so  great,  that  he 
seems  to  watch  night  and  day  to  preserve  his 
master  from  being  injured  by  any  one.  He  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  passes,  and  gives  his  master 
intelligence  of  each  particular;  but  makes  no  use 
of  the  information  but  what  is  conformable  to  his 
orders. 

The  services  we  receive  from  dc^  are  as  various 
as  their  species.  The  mastiff  and  the  bull-dog 
guard  our  houses  in  the  night,  and  reserve  all  their 
malignity  for  the  season  wherein  people  may  form 
bad  designs  against  us.  The  shepherds*  dogs  are 
equally  qualified  to  defend  their  master*s  property 
and  discipline  the  flock.  Among  the  class  of  sport- 
ing dogs,  the  terrier  has  very  short  legs,  to  enable 
him  to  creep  under  the  grass,  and  dart  through 
brakes  and  bushes,  Th^  greyhound,  to  ibcilitate 
his  speed  through  the  air,  has  received  a  sharp 
head  and  a  slender  body :  his  1^,*  that  are  so  long 
and  spare,  stretch  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  and 
in  swiftness  be  even  exceeds  the  hare,  whose  whole 
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safety  consists  in  the  promptitude  and  stratagems 
of  her  flight.    Hie  greyhound  is  the  contrast  to 
the  terrier,  as  well  in  the  structure  of  his  body  as 
in  his  particular  jfunctions;  the  latter  has  a  weak 
sight  and  a  fine  nose,  because  he  is  in  greater  need 
of  a  sura*  scent  than  a  piercing  eye  when  he  buries 
lum^f  under  ground,  or  forces  his  way  through  a 
t2iick  underwood.    On  the  other  hand,  the  grey- 
hound, who  is  only  useful  in  the  plain,  has  but  an 
indifferent  nose ;  but  then  he  never  fails  to  see  and 
disdi^uish  his  prey  at  a  distance  through  all  her 
doublings.  The  setting-dog  stops  and  crouches  down 
when  he  sees  the  game,  to  give  his  master  notice 
of  the  discovery.    There  are  several  sorts  of  these 
dogs,  whose  names  vary  according  to  their  quali- 
fications; but  they  are  all  equally  zealous  and  faith- 
ful, in  accomplishing  the  service  prescribed  them. 
The  master,  who  is  seldom  satisfied  with  those 
friends  who  accompany  him,  and  are  irregular  at 
the  sport,  is  however  charmed  with  the  capacity 
and  understanding  of  all  his  dogs.     At  the  con- 
chision  of  the  chase,  and  the  short  satisfaction  of 
the  carnage,  which  is  not  always  granted  them, 
diey  all  return  to  the  kennel  and  the  string ;  they 
then  forget  their  fierceness,  make  a  gay  surrender 
of  their  liberty,  and  without  murmuring  submit  to 
the  coarsest  food.     In  a  word,  among  all  these  va- 
rious domestics  who  are  so  submissive  and  devoted 
to  our  interest,  there  are  none,  even  down  to  the 
spaniels  and  the  Danish  breed,  btit  what  render 
themselves  agreeable  by  their  sprightliness,  talua- 


b\e  hy  their  Assiduity,  wd  BCHSoetimes  beneficial  hj 
fiL  sea/sQoable  intimation  given  to  tkeir  master  ia  his 
dumbera.  An  instance  wJhich  oeowEed  near  Ham- 
mersmith^ in  the  year  17^^  will  jdace  their  use 
in  .this  respect  in  a  very  strong  bgilMt.  While  a 
^Domi  of.  the  n^me  of  Badhardaon,  a  wateranui  •of 
ithut  pla^e,  was  sleeping  in  bis  boat^  the  ¥esstl  bndke 
ijTom  her  moorii^,  and  vm  csujrted  by  the  tide 
fender  a  ;»^est-count3y  bin^..  F^ortunaitdly  .for  the 
m^a^n  his  dog  happe^ned  to  be  ^ith  hkn^  and  the 
^l^diouB  animal  awaked  him  by  pawang  hia  Jboe^ 
(%lld  pulling  the  collar  of  his  coat,  at  the  iastant  the 
boat  was  filling  with  waters  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tutiiity,  and  thus  saved  himself  from  othecwtae  ion- 
jevitable  death* 

The  liamtschatkans,  Eskimaux,  and  Ciraenland- 
ers,  strangers  to  the  softer  virtues^  treat  these  poor 
^imals  with  gneat  neg^bect.  Tbe  former,  in  the 
.«umtmer  seaao^i^  when  the  dogs  ikne  no  loBigi^  of 
service^  turn  them  loos^  to  -s^  a  (kiving  for  them- 
selves^ and  care  no  morq  about  them  till  ;the  4fh- 
proach  of  winter ;  when  they  «uie  «eoalied  to  their 
uaual  confinement  and  laboun  Mr.  Femnant  ob- 
sei^es^  that  from  October  till  ithe  spring  tibey  aoe 
led  Wtiith  nothing  but  fish  bones  :and  i^pana  i  that  is, 
putrid  fish  preserved  i^  pits,  and.-sepved  up  tothem 
mixed  with  hot  water.  The  Crrqealand^ra  ave  aot 
better  masters;  they  ieave.  their  dog»  to  Jeed  on 
fliuscles  or  >berries;  unless  they  happen  to  bepar- 
itiiQul^ly  fortunate  in  catc(b)ng  ^al$^  vtrfaen,  by  way 
iof  an  extmqrdinarj^  luxury,  they  treat  the  poor  crea- 
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tares  With  die  blood  land  girhi^.  Ilie  natives  ate 
JMghij  iiutebted  to  their  ikgs^  which  serv^  duom  iii 
(the  place  of  hones.  Tkey  am  bstmed  by  the 
CireenlacKkes  to  their  sledgea,  mAio  aie  thus  en- 
ttUed  to  pay  their  visits  in  atvage  state,  and  to 
bring  home  the  sraimah  they  havie  killed;  somch 
times  loading  their  csniage  with  five  or  six  Isirge 
jeals;  jmd  e^«i  with  tins  wei^it  in  addition  to  their 
•master,  will  the  indefatigable  creatwes  travel  over 
the  ice  sixty  miles  in  a  day.  The  riedges,  My%  an 
intelhgent  writer,  are  usnaUy  dmwn  by  five  dogj^j 
four  of  them  yoked  two  and  two  abreast;  the  fore- 
mostictB  as  a  leader  to  the  rest.  The  reins  bemg 
'fiurtened  to  a  coUar  round  tfie  leading  dog's  neck, 
flse  of  little  ok  in  dtreeting  the  pack ;  the  drirar 
depending  chiefly  spon  their  obedience  to  his  voice, 
widi  wfakh  he  aniaiates  them  to  proceed.  Great 
eore  and  attenticm  are  oonseqnendy  used  in  training 
up  those  for  leaders,  which  are  valued  aoeoiding 
to  their  ateadinsss  and  docih^;  the  snm  of  hity 
rubies,  or  ten  pOuods,  being  no  unusual  price  fiir 
tone  of  thenu  The  rider  has  a  crooked  stick,  an- 
swering die  purpose  bodi  of  <^ip  apul  reans ;  widi 
which,  by  striking  on  the  snow,  he  r^idates  the 
speed  of  die  d(%s,  or  stops  them  at  his  pleaaum. 
When  tb^  are  inattentive  to  their  duty,  the  oha- 
rietoer  oflm  chastiaes  them,  by  thwwing  this  stick 
at  Ihenu  In  picking  it  up  again  the  Greenlander 
shows  a  great  deal  of  dexterity :  and,  in  tnslh,  it  is 
hi^ly  necessary  that  he  shoidd  be  expert  in  this 
most  diflScult  part  of  his  exercise;  for  the  moment 
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the  dogs  find  that  the  driver  has  lost  his  sticky  un- 
less the  leader  is  both  steady  and  resolute,  they  im- 
mediately set  off  at  full  speed,  and  continue  to  run 
till  their  strength  is  exhausted,  or  till  the  carriage  is 
overturned  and  dashed  to  pieces,  or  hurried  down  a 
precipice  and  buried  in  the  snow. 

The  Greenland  dogs  live  a  very  hardy  life,  sleep- 
ing constantly  abroad,  where  they  make  a  lodge  in 
the  snow,  in  which  they  lie  completely  covered  ex- 
cept their  noses. 

The  wild  dogs  which  are  found  in  desert  and  de- 
populated countries,  do  not  difier  materially  from 
wolves,  if  we  except  the  fmality  with  which  they 
may  be  tamed.  The  wild  dogs  of  America  are  of 
the  domestic  race,  and  were  transported  thither 
from  Europe.  Some  of  them  have  been  abandoned 
in  these  deserts,  where  they  have  multiplied  so  pro- 
digiously that  they  spread  ov^  the  inhabited  coun- 
tries in  great  packs,  attack  the  domestic  cattle, 
and  even  insult  the  natives,  who  are  obliged  to  di- 
sperse and  kill  them  like  other  ferocious  animals. 
Wild  dogs,  though  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
man,  when  approached  by  him  with  gentleness, 
will  soon  soften,  become  familiar,  and  remain  at- 
tached to  their  masters.  But  the  wolf,  though 
taken  young,  and  brought  up  in  the  house,  is  gentle 
wlien  a  mere  cub-  bnly,  neve^  loses  his  taste  for  pr^, 
and  sooner  or  later  indulges  his  inclination  for  rapine 
and  destruction. 

The  Count  de  Buffon  reared  a  she  wolf,  taken  in 
the  woods  at  the  age  of  three  months,  along  with 
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an  Irigh  greyhound  of  the  same  age.  They  were 
shut  up  together  in  a  pretty  large  court,  to  which 
no  other  beast  could  have  access^  and  where  they 
were  provided  with  a  shelter  tor  their  retirement* 
They  were  equally  strangers  to  any  individual  of 
their  own  species,  and  knew  no  person  but  the 
man  who  gave  them  their  victuals.  They  were 
kept  in  this  state  three  years  without  the  smallest 
restraint.  During  the  first  year  they  played  per- 
petually, and  seemed  to  be  extremely  fond  of  each 
other.  The  second  year  they  b^an  to  quarrel 
about  their  food,  though  they  were  supplied  in  a 
plentiful  manner.  The  wolf  always  b^an  the  dis^ 
pute.  When  meat  and  bones  were  gi^'^en  them  on 
a  large  wooden  dish,  the  wolf,  instead  of  seizing  the 
meat,  instantly  drove  off  the  dog,  then  laid  hold  of 
the  edge  of  the  plate  so  dexterously  as  to  allow  no^ 
thing  to  (all,  and  carried  off  the  whole.  I  have  seen 
her,  says  the  Count,  run  in  this  manner  with  the 
dish  between  her  teeth,  five  or  six  times  round  the 
wall,  and  never  set  it  down,  unless  to  take  breath,  to 
devour  the  meat,  or  to  attack  the  Aog  when  he  ap- 
proached. The  dc^  was  stit^nger  than  the  wolf; 
but  as  he  was  less  ferocious,  fears  were  entertained 
for  his  life,  and  therefore  he  was  furnished  with  a 
collar.  After  the  second  year,  these  quarrels  and 
combats  became  more  frequent,  and  more  serious, 
and  a  ooHar  was  also  given  to  the  wolf,  whom  the 
dog  now  handled  more  roughly  than  before.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  they  began  to  feel  all 
the  ardour  of  passion ;  but  discovered  no  marks  of 
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love.  This  ooodition,  instead  of  .loffaening  and 
making  them  approach  each  ot^r^  rendered  them 
mote  untracfcable  and  fierocious.  Nothing  now  was 
heard  but  dismal  howlings  and  cries  of  resentm^iL 
In  three  weeka  they  were  both  very  meag?e;  but 
never  approached  except  to  tear  each  other.  At 
kat  th^  fought  so  cruelly  that  the  dog  killed 
the  wolf.  Hie  dog  was  shot  some  days  after,  for  a$ 
aoon  as  he  was  set  Bt  liberty  he  ^rung  with  fury 
ttpcm  poultry,  dogs,  and  even  men. 

We  shall  conclude  the  account  of  these  animals 
with  a  few  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  their 
sagacity ;  extracted  from  difieient  authorsL 

In  December,  1764,  a  dog  was  left  by  a  smug^ 
gling  vessel  near  Boomer,,  on  the  coast  of  Northumi- 
berland.  Finding  himself  deserted,  he  higan  to 
worry  sheep,  and  did  so  much  damage^  that  he 
became  the  terror  of  the  country  within  a  circuit 
of  above  twenty  miles.  When  he  caught  a  sheep 
he  bit  a  hole  in  its  right  side,  and,  after  eating  the 
tallow  about  the  kidneys,  left  it.  Several  of  then^ 
tlius  lacerated,  were  found  alive  by  the  shepherds ; 
and,  being  taken  proper  care  of,  some  of  them  re- 
covered, and  afterwards  had  lambs.  From  his  deli<- 
eacy  in  this  respect,  the  destruction  he  made  may 
in  «ome  measure  be  conceived ;  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  &t  of  one  sheep  in  a  day  would 
hardly  satisfy  his  hunger.  The  fiurmers  were  so 
much  alarmed  by  his  depredations,  that  various 
means  were  used  for  his  destruction.  They  fre^ 
quently  pursued  him  with  hounds,  greyhounds. 
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Jtc»;  Imt  when  the  tlo§»  came  up  with  him^  he 
Uid  dkwm  oo/  hia  hack  a$  if  aoj^licating  for  merey ; 
m4  10  thttt  positton  they  ouever  hwt  him:  he  there^ 
fofe  ky  quietly^  takittg  his  rest  till  the  himtera  ^ 
proacfaed^  vhen  he  made  off  without  betog  fol- 
lowed by  the  homida>  till  they  were  again  ei^dted 
to  the  pwmi^  which  Alwaj/v  terminated  unfluccesa* 
fully*  Andit  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  was  one 
day  pmaued  firom  HoMrick  to  upwarda  oS  tbirfy 
milea  distance;  but  returned  thither  aod  killed 
sheep  the  tame  eveoongt  His  constnnt  residence, 
during,  the  day>  was  upon  a  rock,  on  the  Heu^ 
hill^  near  Hounck,  where  he  had  a  view  of  I6ur 
roads  that  approached  it;  acid  in  Mansh  1?8&, 
after  many  fruitless  Jrittempta^  he  was  afc  last  shH. 
thoce. 

Old  Daniel,  gaiiMJ(eeper  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cwr 
sellis,  had  r^uned  a  spaniel,  which  became  so  &md 
<tf  him  as  to  be  his  constant  attendant  both  by 
night  and  day.  Wherever  the  gam^eeper  afh^ 
peaned,  jDo^iSi  was  never  &r  diiManti:  and  in^  h» 
noetumal  excursions  to  detect  poachers,  this  dog 
was  of  infinite  use  to  him.  At  these  times  the.dog> 
altogether  neglected  the  game;  but  i£  a  stmnge  foot 
had  entered  any  of  the  coverts,  Dashs  by  a  difibrent 
whine,  informed  his  master  that  the  enemy  were: 
abroad.  Many  poachers  were  detected  and  canght, 
finmi  this  singudar  intelligence^ 

I>uring  the  last  stage  of  a  eonsumptioA,  which 
carried  his  master  to  the  gmve,  J^h  unwea^ly  at*^ 
tended  the  foot  oi  hia  bed ;  and  when  he  died  ih% 
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dog  would  not  quit  the  body,  but  Jay  upon  the  bed 
by  its  side.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  tempted 
to  eat  any  food ;  and  although  ajfter  the  funeral  he 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Corsellis,  and  ca^ 
ressed  with  all  the  tenderness  which  so  fond  an  at- 
tachment naturally  excited,  he  took  every  oppor- 
nity  to  steal  back  to  the  room  in  the  cottage  where 
the  gamekeeper  breathed  his  last,  and  where  he 
would  remain  for  hours.  From  thence,  for  four- 
teen days,  he  constantly  visited  the  grave ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  died,  notwithstanding  all  the 
kindness  and  attentions  that  were  shown  him. 

M.  d'Obsonville  had  a  mastiff  which  he  had 
brought  up  in  India  from  two  months  old,  and. 
which  accompanied  himself  and  a  friend  from  Pon- 
dicherry  to  Benglour,  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
hundred  lei^es.  Their  journey  occupied  nearly 
three  weeks ;  and  they  had  to  traverse  j^ns  and 
mountains,  to  ford  rivers,  and  go  along  several  by- 
paths. The  animal,  which,  M.  D\  assures  us,  had 
never  been  in  that  country  before,  lost  them  at 
Benglour,  and  immediately  returned  to  Pondi- 
cheny.  The  d(^  went  directly  to  the  house  of 
M.  Beylier,  then  commandant  of  artillery,  the 
friend  of  our  author,  and  with  whom  he  had  gene^ 
rally  lived.  It  is  not  difficult  to  know  how  the  dog 
subsisted  on  the  road,  (for  h^  was  very  strong,  and. 
able  to  procure  himself  food)  but  it  ishows  an  asto- 
nishing effi>rt  of  memory  in  the  animal,  who,  with- 
out being  accustomed  to  the  road,  could  retrace  his* 
way  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  month. 


The  following  stcMy  being  inserted  in  Dibdin's 
Observations  in  a  Tour  through  England,  we  have 
ventured^  upon  his: authority,  to  relate  it,  though 
at  the  same  time  We  must  confess  oiir  infidelity. 

At  a  convent  in  France,  twenty  panpers  vrere 
served  with  a  dinner  at  a  certain  hour  every  day. 
A  dog  belonging  to  the  convent  did  not  fail  to  be 
present  at  this  regale,  to  receive  the  odcb  and  ends 
which  were  now  and  then  thrown  down  to  him. 
The  guests,  however,  were  poor  and  hungry,  and 
of  course  not  very  wasteful ;  so  that  their  pensioner 
did  little  more  than  scent  the  feast  of  which  he 
would  fain  have  partaken.      The   portions  were 
served  by  a  person  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and 
delivered  out  by  means  of  what  in  religious  houses 
is  called  a  tour ;  which  is  a  machine  like  the  section 
of  a  cask,  that,  by  turning  round  upon  a  pivot,  ex- 
hibits whatever  is  placed  on  the  concave  side,  with- 
out discovering  the  person  who  moves  it.     One 
day,  this  dog,  who  had  only  received  a  few  scraps, 
waited  till  the  paupers  were  all  gone,  took  the 
rope  in  his  mouth,  and  rang  the  bell.     His  strata- 
gem succeeded.     He  repeated  it  the  next  day  with 
the  same  good  fortune.    At  length  the  cook,  find- 
ing that  twenty-one  portions  were  given  out  in- 
stead of  twenty,  was  determined  to  discover  the 
trick ;  in  doing  which  he  had  no  great  difficulty ; 
for,  lying  perduj  and  noticing  the  paupers  as  they 
came  in  great  regularity  for  their  diflferent  portions, 
and  that  there  was  no  intruder  except  the  dog,  he 


hegfm^  to  suapect  the  real  tratb ;  whieh  he  was  con- 
fkiRed  in  when  he  saw  hkn  wait  with  great  de^ 
Ubention  till  the  vtaitorsi  were,  all  gone,  and  then 
pull  the  b^H.  The  matter  waa  rdated  to  the  oonie- 
m^»^fy  $  aod)  to  Kward  htm  for  hia  inganuity^  he 
waa  permitted  to  ring  everf  ^7  ^  his  dinner; 
when  a.  meaa  of  Inoken  victuals  waa  purposely 
aamyl!  oiit  to  him* 
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SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

C.  Cauda  incurvata.  Ikm,  SysL  Nai,  Omel.  1. 
p.  70. 

Tail  bent  inwards. 

Canis  ex  griseo  flavesoens.     Briss.  Quadr,  p.  170. 

Sm.  Buff.  4.  p.  1 96.  pi.  67.  Pern.  Hist.  Quadr.  1 . 
p.  248.  n.  159.  j1rei»  Zool.  1.  p.  38.  Shaw 
Qfn.  ^L  pi.  75,    JB^.  Quadr.  p.  285. 


The  wolf  is  naturally  savage,  but  he  is  at  the  same 
time  cowardly ;  and  although  when  pressed  by 
hunger  he  will  attack  even  man  himself,  yet  if  he 
happens  to  be  taken  in  a  pitp-fall,  he  is  immediately 
intimidated,  and  rendered,  from  fear,  incapable  of 
resistance.  In  this  situation  a  person  may  safely 
go  in,  put  a  collar  about  his  neck,  and  drag  him 
from  the  hole.  A  strong  natural  antipathy  exists 
between  the  wolf  and  the  dog :  their  dispositions 
are  very  opposite,  though  in  external  appearance 
they  are  so  much  alike.  A  young  dog  trembles  at 
the  first  glance  of  a  wolf;  and  even  his  smell,  though 
new  and  unknown,  excites  such  an  aversion  in  the 
puppy  that  he  flies  from  it,  and  comes  quivering  to 
the  feet  of  his  master. 
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These  animals  inhabit  Euroj)e,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, but  are  not  known  in  Africa.  To  the  north- 
ward they  stretch  as  far  as  Kamtschatka,  and  even 
as  high  as  the  arctic  circle.  Pennant  tells  us 
that  in  the  more  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country 
they  go  in  great  droves,  and  with  a  hideous  noise 
hunt  the  deer  like  a  pack  of  hounds;  they  will 
sometimes  venture  to  altftrk  a  straggling  buffalo : 
their  supplies  frequently  fail,  and  they  become  so 
poor  and  hungry  as  to  go  into  a  swamp  and  fill 
themselves  with  nfiud,  which,  we  are  assured,  they 
will  disgorge  as  soon  as  they  can  get  any  food. 
*^  Wolves  are  now  so  rare,'*  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  in 
the^  populated  p«irts  of  America,  that  the  inhabitants 
leave  their  sheep  the  whole  ^igkt  unguarded :  yet 
the  governments  of  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
did  son^e  years  ago  allow  a  reward  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, and  the  last  even  thirty  shillings,  for  the 
killing  of  every  wolf.  Tradition  informed  them 
what  a  scourge  those  animals  had  been  to  the  colo- 
ities ;  so  they  wisely  determined  to  prevent  tlie  like 
evil.  In  their  infant  state,  wolves  came  down  in 
multitudes  from  the  mountains^  often  attracted  by 
the  smell  of  the  corpses  of  hundreds  of  Indians  who 
died  of  the  small-pox,  brought  among  them  by  the 
Europeans :  but  the  animals  did  not  confine  their 
insults  to  the  dead,  but  even  devoured  in  their  huts 
the  sick  and  dying  savages.*' 

It  seems  that  wolves  abounded  in  England  during 
the  time  that  the  Saxons  governed  the  kingdom, 
since  we  find  king  Edgar  attempting  to  extirpate 
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ikem  by  converting  the  tax  -of  gold  and  silver  which 
the  Welsh  uaed  to  {my  hitn^  into  mi  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundred  woLvtis'  heads.  This,  hoMrever, 
filled  of  the  desired  ^ect ;  for,  some  centuries 
afterwards,  £df«irard  the  FivA  commanded  them  to 
be  destroy^  in  the  several  coifinittes  of  Gloucester^ 
Wovcestet,  Hereford,  Sak>^  and  Stafford ;  and  if 
we  liiok  back  to  tlie  reign  of  Athelstan,  we  shall 
find  the  wohrea  so  formidable  in  Yorkshire  thtft  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  build  a  retreat  dt  Flixton 
in  AuA  county,  to  4g^md  passengers  fr'Om  the  wohes^ 
that  they  should  not  ie  devoured  by  them.  In  the 
year  i680,  the  fimaouft  SJr  Ewan  Cameron  killed 
one  of  these  animals  in  Scotland;  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  last  that  remained  in  the  country^ 
as  Mr.  Peonant  has  since  travelled  through  every 
part  of  it,  without  being  able  to  learn  that  there  re- 
mtihed  even  the  memory  of  those  animals  among 
the  oldest  people. 

The  ftsmale  w^hres  bring  forth  their  young  in  the 
most  retired  parts  of  the  forest,  where  they  search 
for  a  omceakd  spot^  and  make  it  smooth  and  even 
by  tnakting  and  teaiing  up  all  the  brambles  with 
their  teetiu  When  the  place  is  properly  prepared, 
they  bring  great  quantities  of  moss  and  make  a, 
cdmmodioQs  bed  for  their  young.  They  generally 
faring  forth  Avp  or  six  at  a  time  ;  sometimes  eight 
or  ntne^  -but  never  less  than  three.  They  are  bom 
bUnd)  lake  the  dc^,  and,  after  being  suckled  for 
some  werics,  are  taught  by  the  mother  to  eat  flesh, 
whidu:  stie  prepares  .for  them  by  tearing,  it  into 
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small  pieces.  Their  savage  dispositions  are  at  this 
time  cultivated  by  the  parent^  who  brings  them  dif- 
ferent living  animals^  such  as  young  hares,  par- 
tridges, and  fowls,  which  they  are  allowed  to  pl$y 
with  and  worry  till  the  mother  thinks  fit  to  tear 
them  in  pieces,  and  give  a  part  to  each  of  her  young. 
The  female  constantly  attends  them  till  their  edu- 
cation is  finished,  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  do 
without  her  assistance  or  protection,  and  have  ac- 
quired talents  fit  for  rapine. 

In  the  immense  forests  of  Germany,  where  wolves 
are  very  numerous,   the  following,  among  other 
methods,  is  employed  to  destroy  them.     In  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  forest,  a  large  piece  of 
carrion  is  suspended  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  hav- 
ing previously  made  a  train  <^  some  miles  long, 
with  small  bits  of-  putrid  flesh  placed  at  certain  in- 
tervals to  entice  the  wolves  to  the  spot.     The 
hunters  then  wait  till  it  is  dark,  and  approach  the 
place  very  cajitiously  that  they  may  not  disturb  the 
wolves,  whom  they  often  find  busily  employed  in  at- 
tempting to  get  at  the  food  which  is  placed  just  with- 
out their  reach.     While  thus  engaged,  the  hunters, 
\irho  are  providjed  with  fire-arms,  have  full  time  to 
dispatch  them. 

The  wolf  possesses  so  exquisite  a  sense  of  smell- 
ing, that  the  odour  of  carrion  is  said  to  strike  him 
at  the  distance  of  a  league.  When  he  issues  from 
the  wood,  says  Bufibn,  he  never  loses  the  wind. 
He  stops  upon  the  borders  of  th^  forest,  smells  on 
all  sides,  and  receives  the  emanations  of  living  or 
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dead  animals  brou^t  to  him  from  a  distance  bj 
the  wind.  He  devours  the  most  putrid  c^rcase^, 
though  he  prefers  the  living  to  the  dead ;  and^  ac- 
cording to  Buifon,  is  so  fond  of  human  flesh  that 
were  he  stronger  he  wotild,  perhaps,  eat  no  other. 
It  is  for  this  reason  he  follows  armies  to  the  field 
of  battle,  and  disinters  the  slain ;  when  once  accu^ 
tomed  to  this  food,  be  prefers  it  to  all  others^  and 
devours  it  with  insatiable  avidity. 

Hunting  the  wolf  is  a  favourite  diversion  m  some 
parts  of  Europe^,  and  is  followed  by  a  number  of 
people,  who  assemble  together,  provided  with  dogs, 
and  trace  out  the  wolf  by  the  print  of  his  fe6t :  the 
age  is  guessed  by  the  mark  he  leaves  on  the  ground; 
for  the  older  the  wolf  the  larger  the  tr&ck.  Be- 
srides  the  other  d<^,'  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good 
blood-hound  to  start  the  wolf;  and  when  he  falls 
upon  the  scent,  he  must  be  encouraged  by  every 
art  the  huntsman  can  use,  or  hds  natural  aversion 
to  the  animal  will  get  the  better  of  his  duty,  and 
he  will  refuse  to  proceed.  When  the  wolf  is  raised, 
the  gre-hounds  are  let  loose  in  pairs.  The  first 
pair  id  sent  after  himi  in  the  begivmhigy  seconded 
by  a  man  on  horseback ;  the  se^cond  about  half  a 
mile  further ;  and  the  thh-d  pair  When  the  rest  of 
the  dogs  come  up  with,  and  begin  to  bait  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  united  efforts  of  the  dogs,  he 
often  maintains  his  ground  against  them  for  a  con^ 
siderable  time,  and  makes  some  of  the  boldest  repent 
the  attack.  At  length,  however,  his  strength  faib 
him,  he  is  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  th^ 
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hunters  complete  the  business  bjr  stihbbii^  him 
their  daggers. 

When  very  yoimg>  that  is,  ^ling  the  first  year, 
.wohres  are  very  docile,  and  even  caiessiag ;  they 
are  quiet,  and  may  be  kqprt  with  poutery  and  odier 
animals  without  doiag-  any  HiK<^ief :  b«it  thia  gpod 
humour  only  lasts,  afaout  a  jrear  and  a  haUv  ivheoi 
their  natural  ferocity  returfis,  aiid  tiiey  can  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  remaan  aft  large.  ^^  I  reared 
one  till  the  age  of  eighteen  or  &ineteen  months,*' 
sap  Buiffbn,  ^'  in  a  court  along  with  fowla,  none 
of  which  he  ever  attacked ;  but  for  hia  irst  essay 
he  killed  the  whole  in  one  night,  witboot  eating 
any  of  them.  Another,  having  bioken  his  chain, 
ran  off,  after  killing  a  dog  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  great  familiarity.  I  kept  a  she  wolf  three  y&rs 
in  a  large  court ;  and  though  shut  up^  when  very 
youi^,  along  with  a  gr&4KHind  of  the  same  age^ 
she  would  never  suffer  him  to  ajqproach  faer.  She 
provoked,  she  attacked,  she  Int  the  dog,  who  at 
first  only  defended  himself;  but  at  lart  be  w€>rried 
her  *  " 

The  wolf  grows  gray  a»  he  grows  old,  and  wb^ 
dead  is  only  valuable  on  account  of  hus  skin,  which 
makes  a  warm  durable  fur.  The  ranknesa  of  his 
jBesh  is  so  great  that  it  is  rejected  by  i^  other 
-animals,  and  nothing  but  a  wolf  will  ei^  a  wolf. 
His  breath  is  abominably  offensive^  and  his  ap- 

*  See  the  history  of  the  dog  for  a  particukr  acocninl  of  this 
transaction. 
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petite  so  voracious^  that  he  has  been  known  to  ap- 
pease his  hunger  by  swallowing  any  indigestible 
stuff  he  can  find,  such  as  bones,  hair,  and  skins 
half  tanned,  which  he  will  reject  from  his  stomach 
when  he  can  procure  better  food.  To  sum  up  his 
character,  in  a  word :  his  aspect  is  base  and  savage, 
his  voice  dreadful,  his  odour  insupportable,  his  dis- 
position perverse,  his  manners  ferocious :  odious 
and  destructive  when  living,  and,  when  dead,  al- 
most perfectly  useless. 


FOX. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

VuLPEs  Lagopus.    C.  Cauda  recta^  palmis  plantisque  piloBisnmig. 

Linn,  Syst.  Not,  Gmel,  1.  p.  75. 
The  tail  straight  j   all  the  feet  remarkably 

haiiy. 
Cania  hieme  albos^  aestate  ex  dnereo  csrules- 

cens.    Briss.  Quadr.  p.  174. 
a.  VuLPES  alba.     Kahn.  Bahus.  236. 
/3.  VuLPEs  CJBRULESCENS.     Foun.  Suec.  14. 
Arctic  Fax.    .    .    Penn.  IBsU  Quadr,  2.  p.  255.  pi.  51.    Penn. 

Arct,  ZooL  V.  1.  p.  42.  n.  10.     Bew. 

Quadr,  p.  283. 

The  observation  of  Mr.  Pennant^  that  these  animals 
have  been  known  to  stand  by  while  the  trap  was 
baiting,  and  instantly  after  put  their  heads  into  it, 
reminds  us  of  the  ingenuity  of  Sidrophel ; 

''  He  made  a  planetary  gin. 
Which  rats  would  run  their  own  heads  in^ 
And  come  on  purpose  to  be  taken^ 
Without  the  expense  of  cheese  or  baoon.*' 

These  hardy  creatures  are  found  only  in  the 
Arctic  regions^  where  they  brave  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons ;  and  even  in  the  extreme  bitterness^ 
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of  a  Spitsbergen  winter  they  have  been  seeti  prowU 
ing  about  in  search  of  pney.  Their  jvincipal  food 
consists  of  water-fcmrly  or  their  e^;  of  hares^  or 
any  lesser  animals*  And  they  are  so  voracious^ 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  that  when  Beering,  after 
suffering  great  hardships  at  sea,  landed  his  men  on 
the  island  that  goes  by  his  nam^  the  foxes  mangled 
the  dead  before  they  could  be  buried,  and  were  even 
not  afiraid  to  approach  the  helpless  sick,  and  smell 
to  them  like  dogs. 

The  ears  of  the  Arctic  fox,  which  are  short  and 
rounded,  are  almost  hid  in  the  fiir.  The  long  soft 
and  silky  hair  with  which  the  animal  is  covered,  is 
^n^tioL  blueUh  g«y,  «d  »n^o^  white.  Tl» 
toes  are  entirely  covered  with  a  thick  fur,  and  the 
tail  is  shorter  and  more  bushy  than  that  of  the  com-- 
mon  fox. 

Steller,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  midst 
of  these  animals,  has  given  us  the  fullest  account  of 
their  manners,  though  his  description  appears  to  be 
a  little  overstrained. 

''  During  my  unfortunate  abode^**  says  Steller, 
*'  on  Beering^s  island,  I  had  but  too  many  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  nature  of  these  animals ; 
which  &r  exceed  the  common  fox  in  impudence, 
cunning,  and  roguery.  The  narrative  of  the  innu- 
merable tricks  they  played  us  might  vie  with  Al- 
bertus  Julius's  History  of  the  Apes  on  the  island  of 
Saxenbourg. 

''  They  forced  themselves  into  our  habitations  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  stealing  all  that  they  could 
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cany  off;  even  things  that  were  of  no  use  to  them^ 
as  knives,  sticks^  and  clothed*  They  were  90  ex-i- 
tremely  ingenious  as  to  roll  down  our  casks  of  pro- 
visions  several  poods  (each  pood  is  equal  to  forty 
Russian  pounds)  in  weight;  and  then  steal  the 
meat  out  with  such  skilly  that  at  first  we  could  not 
bring  ourselves  to  ascribe  the  theft  to  them.  White 
employed  in  stripping  an  animal  of  its  skin^  it  has 
often  happened  that  we  could  not  avoid  stabbing 
two  or  three  foxes,  from  their  rapacity  in  tearing 
the  flesh  out  of  our  hands.  If  we  buried  it  ever  so 
carefully,  and  even  added  stones  to  the  weight  of 
earth  that  was  upon  it,  they  not  only  found  it  out, 
but  with  their  shoulders  pushed  away  the  stones, 
by  lying  under  them,  and  in  this  way  helping  one 
another.  If,  in  order  to  secure  it,  we  put  any  ani- 
mal on  the  top  of  a  high  post  in  the  air,  they  either 
dug  up  the  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  tumbled 
the  whble  down,  or  one  of  them  climbed  up,  and 
with  incredible  artifice  and  dexterity  threw  down 
what  was  upon  it. 

**  They  watched  all  our  motions,  and  accom- 
panied us  in  whatever  we  were  about  to  do.  If  the 
sea  threw  up  an  animal  of  any  kind,  they  devoured 
it  before  we  could  arrive  to  rescue  it  from  them  t 
and  if  they  could  not  consume  the  whole  of  it  at 
cmce,  they  trailed  it  in  portions  to  the  mountains^ 
where  they  buried  it  under  stones  before  our  eyes, 
running  to  and  fro  so  long  as  any  thing  remained 
to  be  conveyed  away.  While  this  was  doing,  others 
stood  on  guard  and  watched  us.     If  they  saw  any 
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one  comittg  at  a  dtstMce^  the  whole  tpex>p  would 
oombiae  at  once,  aad  b^n  daggtug  all  together  in 
the  saxidj  till  ev^n  a  bea^n^,  or  sea^betr,  ia  their  pos^ 
session,  would  be  so  completely  buried  under  the 
suyfiu:e  th^it  not  a  trace  of  it  could  be  seen.  In  the 
ni^t-time^  when  we  slept  in  the  field,  they  came 
and  pulled  off  our  nightcaps,  and  stole  our  ^oves 
firooi  under  our  heads,  with  the  bear  coverings  and 
the  skins  that  we  lay  upon.  In  consequence  of  this 
we  always  slept  with  our  dube  in  our  hands,  that  if 
th^  awoke  us  we  might  drive  them  away,  or  knock 
them  down. 

^\  When  we  made  a  halt  to  rest  by  the  way,  they 
gathered  around  us,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  in 
our  view ;  and  when  we  sat  still,  they  approached 
us  so  near  that  they  gnawed  the  thongs  of  our 
shoes.  If  we  lay  down  as  if  intending  to  deep, 
they  came  and  smelt  at  our  noses,  to  find  whether 
we  were  dead  or  alive.  On  our  first  arrival,  they 
bit  offtlie  noses,  fingers,  and  toes  of  our  dead,  while 
we  were  preparing  the  grave ;  and  thronged  in  such 
a  manner  about  the  infirm  and  sick^  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  could  keep  them  off. 

^^  Every  morning  we  s^w  these  audacious  animals 
patrolling  about  among  the  sea-lions  and  sea«bears 
lying  on  the  strand;  smelling  a^  auch  as  were  asleep, 
to  discover  whether  some  of  them  might  not  be 
dead :  if  that  happened  to  be  the  case,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dissect  him  immediately,  and  soon  af* 
terwards  all  were  at  work  in  dragging  the  parts 
away.    Because  the  sea-lions  in  theit  sleep  some- 
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times  overlay  their  young,  the  foxes  every  itiomihg 
examined  the  whole  herd  of  them,  one  by  one^  as 
if  conscious  of  this  circumstance ;  and  immediately 
dragged  away  the  dead  cubs  from  their  dams. 

"  As  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  at*  rest  either 
by  night  or  day,  we  became  so  exasperated  against 
them  that  we  killed  them  young  and  old,  and 
harassed  them  by  every  means  we  could  devise. 
When  we  awoke  in  the  morning,  there  alwa3rs  lay 
two  or  three  that  had  been  knocked  on  the  head 
the  preceding  night ;  and  I  can  safely  affirm,  that, 
during  my  stay  upon  the  island,  I  killed  above 
two  hundred  of  thes^  animals  with  my  own  hands. 
On  the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  I  knocked  down 
with  a  club,  within  the  space  of  three  hours,  up- 
wards of  seventy  of  them,  and  made  a  covering  to 
jny  hut  with  their  skins.  They  were  so  ravenous, 
that  with  one  hand  we  could  hold  to  them  a  piece 
of  flesh,  and  with  a  stick  or  axe  in  the  other  could 
knock  them  down. 

**  From  all  the  circumstances  that  occurred  during 
our  stay,  it  was  evident  that  these  animals  could 
never  before  have  been  acquainted  with  mankind ; 
and  that  the  dread  of  man  is  not  innate  in  brutes, 
but  must  be  grounded  on  long  experience* 

*'  Like  the  common  foxes,  they  were  the  most 
sleek  and  full  of  hair  in  the  mcmths  of  October  and 
November*  In  January  and  February  the  growth 
of  this  was  too*  thick.  In  April  and  May  they  be- 
gan to  shed  their  coat;  in  the  two  ibUowing  months 
they  had  only  wool  upon  them,  and  appeared  a^  if 
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ihey  went  in  waistcoats.  In  June  they  dropped 
their  cubs,  nine  or  ten  at  a  brood,  in  holes  aind  clefts 
of  the  rocks.  They  are  so  fond  .«if  their  young, 
that,  to  scare  us  away  from  them,  they  barked  and 
yelled  like  dogs ;  by  which  they  betrayed  their 
covert :  but  no  sooner  did  they  .perceire  that  their 
retreat  was  discovered,  than  (untess  they  were  pre- 
vented) they,  dragged  the  young  away  in  their 
mouths,  and  aodeavoured  to  conceal  tbem  in  some 
more  secret  place.  On  one  of  us  killing  the  young, 
the  dam  would  follow  him  with  dreadful  bowlings, 
both  day  and  night,  for  a  hundred  or  moce  versts ; 
and  ivould  not  even  then  ceade  .till  she  had  done 
him  some  material  injury,  or  :wais  herself  killed  by 
him.  •  •• 

^^  In  heavy  fiills  of  snow-  theise  ahiaoials  bury; 
themsekes  in  that  substance,  w^here  they  live  as 
long  as  it  continues  of  a.  sufficiei^.'dispdi.  Th^ 
swim  across  the  rivers  with  great  agiUty.  Besides 
what  the  sea  casts  up,  or  what  is  destroyed  by  ottier 
beasts,  they  seize  the  water-fowl,  by  night,  on  the 
clifis  where  it  has  settled  to  sleep ;  bqt,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  themselves  frequoitly  victims  to  the 
birds  of  prey.  Though  now  found  in  such  num- 
bers on  this  island,  they  were  probably  conveyed 
thither  from  the  continent,  on  the  drift-ice;  and 
being  afterwards  nourished  by  the  great  quantity  of 
animal  substances  thrown  ashore  by  the  sea,  they 
became  thus  enormously  multiplied.** 

Arctic  foxes  live  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in 
caverns;  they  like[wise  burrow  in  the  earth,  and 
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tcmn  holes  many  feet  ki  lengthy  stvewing  the  bot- 
tom with  moss.  Two  or  three  inhdbit  die  same 
bole.  In  Laplftnd)  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
these  animals  feed  principally  upon  the  Lenring 
fat^  a  little  migratory  animal  that  occasionally  leaves 
its  country  to  seek  an  ekistenoe  elsewhere.  This 
accounts  for  the  desertion  of  the  foxes,  who  some- 
times are  gone  for  three  or  four  years,  and  are  pro- 
bably in  search  of  thetr  prey.  Their  skins  ibrm 
an  article  of  traffic,  and  many  come  from  Gremland, 
where  the  natives  have  various  ways  of  catdhing 
them.  They  are  either  taken  in  pit-fidils  dug  in 
the  snow  and  baited  with  fish,  or  in  springs  msde 
with  whalebone  laid  over  a  hole  in  the  snow, 
and  the  bottom  baited  in  the  same  manner ;  or  in 
trips,  made  like  little  huts,  with  flat  stones,  so  con- 
trived that,  when  die  fox  enters  and  takes  the  bait, 
one  of  them  falls  upon  him  and  prevents  his  retreat. 
The  blue  furs  are  the  most  costly. 

The  manners  of  the  fox  are  nearly  die  same  in  all 
countries :  full  of  craftiness  and  address,  they  will 
execute  that  by  cunning  which  the  larger  aninnls 
accomplish  by  force.  Our  common  species,  which 
is  too  well  known  to  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
does  not  fall  short  in  roguish  abilities,  and  will 
listen  to  the  crowing  of  codes  and  the  cries  of 
poultry,  till  a  proper  opportunity  offisrs  c^  carrying 
a  few  of  them  off.  He  is  equally  attentive  to  the 
nets  of  the  bird*<aitcher,  which  he  will  visit  every 
morning,  and  remove  the  birds  that  are  entangled 
to  a  secret  spot^  where  he  will  hide  them  for  two  or 
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three  days,  unless  he  finds  it  necessary  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  at  the  time.  Whenever  he  finds  himself 
pursued,  he  runs  to  his  hole,  from  whence  he  is 
either  dug  out,  or  driven  by  the  terriers.  When  he 
is  hunted  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  sport  which  he 
affords,  his  hole  is  csireMly  stojqped  by  the  hunters 
before  the  chase  begins ;  so  that  the  poor  animal  is 
completely  shut  out,  and  has  only  his  speed  and 
cunning  to  depend  uipon  for  bis  safety.  He  gene- 
rally runs  straight  forwards  before  the  hounds,  and 
as  his  scent  is  very  strong  the  dogs  follow  with  great 
eagerness.  The  chase  has  been  known  to  continue 
ft>r  ten  hours  together^  without  any  of  the  party 
having  the  plea  of  necessity  on  his  side,  except  the 
fox : — a  sufficient  proof  that  there  must  be  a  degree 
^  pleasme  derived  from  the.  amusemeat,  which  can 
only  be  feh  by  a  true  fox4iuater. 

From  Mr.  Pennant  we  learn  that  there  are  three 
varieties  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  these 
islands^  whidh  diWf&t  a  little  in  fonu,  h^t  not  in 
colour^  from  each' other.  They  are  distinguished 
in  Wales  by  as  many  difibi^fit  nfunes.  The  malgt 
or  gre^houad  fox  ia  boLcter  and  larger  than  the 
others,  and  will  attack  a  grown  sheep-  or  wether ; 
the  mastiff  fox' is  ksa,  but  mote  strongly  built; 
and  the  corgi,  or  cur  fox>  which  is  the  leasts  is  the 
sworn  enemy  of  poultty^  and  lurks  about  hedges, 
out*houses,  &c«  The  first  of  these  varieties  has  a 
white  tag  or  tip  to  the  tail :  the  last  a  Uack. 
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8PECIPIC  CMARACT£B. 

Canis  aureus.    Cauda  recta^  corpore  pallide  fulvo.    Linn.  SysL 

Nat.  Gmel.  1.  p.  72. 
Tail  straight,  bodj  of  a  tawny  yellow  colour. 
Jackall.   •    .    All.  Biif.  V.  7-  P-  ^-  ?!•  241.    Petm.  Hisi. 

Quadr.  v.  1.  p.  26l.     Bew.  Quadr,  p.  2g2. 

Shaw  Gen.  ZooL  pi.  79. 

These  animals  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
Asia,  and  in  most  parts  of  Africa  from  Barbary  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  very  much  re- 
semble the  fox  in  the  form  of  the  body ;  but  the 
head  is  not  so  long^  and  they  have  a  blunter  nose. 
The  1^  are  longer  than  those  of  the  fox,  and  the 
body  is  more  compressed.  They  are  represented 
as  great  thieves,  and  bold  enough  to  enter  a  tent, 
and  steal  whatsoever  they  can  find  from  the  sleep* 
ing  traveller.  They  hunt  in  packs  of  forty,  fifty, 
or  even  two  hundred,  and  continue  like  hounds  in 
full  cry  frt)m  evening  until  morning.  Their  vo- 
racity is  so  great,  that  when  prey  is  scarce  they  will 
eat  the  most  infected  carrion ;  and  will  even  scratch 
up  the  dead,  and  devour  the  putrid  carcases.  To 
prevent  the  depredations  of  the  jackalls  the  in- 
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habitants  make  tbeir  graves  veiy  deep.  The  howl- 
ings  of  a  pack  of  them  in  the  night-time  must  be 
very  dreadful^  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from 
the  one  in  Exeter  Change^  whose  lengthened  howl 
joined  with  a  sort  of  bark  exceeds  the  noise  of  all 
the  other  beasts.  The  length  of  the  jackall  is  about 
thirty  inches,  not  including  the  tail,  which  mea- 
sures nearly  a  foot :  he  stands  from  the  ground  ra- 
ther more  than  eighteen  inches ;  and  he  is  rather 
higher  behind  than  before. 

In  Barbary  the  jackall  is  called  thaleb,  and  is 
thus  described  by  M .  Sonnini :  '^  His  hair  is  of  a 
bright  fawn  colour,  deeper  on  the  upper  than  the 
under  part  of  the  body.  He  is  paarticulariy  re- 
markable for  his  large  tail,  striped  transyersely  with 
black  and  gray.  His  eyes  are  as  lively  as  his  mo- 
tions. In  the  height  of  day  he  approaches  the 
habitations  of  men,  establishing  near  them  his  sub- 
terraneous abode,  which  he  carefully  conceals  under 
thick  bushes ;  thence  creeps  out  without  noise,  sur- 
prises the  poultry,  carries  off  the  e^,  and  leaves  no 
other  traces  of  the  havock  he  has  made  than  the 
havock  itself. 

^'  Taking  one  day  a  contemplative  walk  in  the 
garden,**  continues  Sonnini,  "  I  stopped  near  a 
hedge :  a  thaleb,  who  heard  no  noise,  was  coming 
towards  me  through  the  hedge,  and,  on  his  getting 
out,  he  found  himself  close  at  my  feet.  On  seeing 
me,  he  was  so  struck  with  astonishment,  that  he 
did  not  even  attempt  to  escape,  but,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  me,  remained  motionless  for  some  seconds. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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His  embarrasdment  was  painted  in  his  countenance, 
in  a  manner  of  which  I  could  not  have  conceived 
him  susceptible,  and  which  indicated  a  very  delicate 
instinct.  For  my  part,  I  was  afraid  to  make  any 
motion  that  might  disturb  this  situation,  which  af- 
forded nie  considerable  pleasure.  At  length,  after 
taking  a  few  steps  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  if 
not  knowing  which  way  to  fly,  still  keeping  his  eyes 
turned  towards  me,  he  made  ofi^  not  running,  but 
stretching  himself  out,  or  rather  creeping  away, 
placing  his  feet  alternately  with  singular  precaution. 
He  was  so  much  afraid  of  letting  himself  be  heard 
in  his  flight,  that  he  held  his  large  tail  almost  in  a 
-horizontal  position,  that  it  might  neither  di^  on 
the  ground,  nor  brush  against  the  plants.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  I  found  the  remains  of  his 
meal ;  it  was  a  bird  of  prey,  which  he  had  nearly 
devoured.** 

He  is  said  to  display  so  much  agility  and  artifice 
in  hunting  of  birds,  that  scarcely  any  of  them  caiii 
«cape  him. 
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SPECIFIC  CHABACTEA. 

Cahis  HTiBtf a.      C.  Cauda  iecta>  pilis  cenrids  eiectis,  auriculis 

Dudis^  pedibos  tetzadactylis.    Linn.   Sysi. 

Nai.GmeL  l.p.  71. 
Tail  straight,  hair  erect  on  the  neck,  ear« 

naked;  four  toes  on  each  foot. 
Taxuspordnussive  hyaena  veterum,  Kcefnffer. 

AmoBMi.  Exoi,  p.  411.  t.  407.  ^*  4. 
Steipxd  Htjbna.    An.  BuSF.  v.  5.  p.  226.  pi.  128.    Pern.  Hist 

Quadr.  ed.  3.  v.  1.  p.  27O.     Bew.  Quadr. 

p.  271.    Shaw  Gen,  Zool.  pi.  78. 

Whbn  Mr.  Pennant  visited  the  Tower  in  the  year 
1793^  h^  SAW  two  young  hyaenas,  not  above  half  a 
year  old,  that  were  quite  tame  and  inoffensive.  He 
likewise  mentions  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  that  was  as  quiet  as  a  dog;  and  Buffon 
saw  one  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  in  the  year 
1773>  which  was  so  remarkably  gentle  that  it  fre- 
quently played  with  its  keeper ;  who,  to  astonish 
the  spectators,  would  occasionally  put  his  hand  into 
the  animaPs  mouth,  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  danger.  These  are  merely  quoted  as  instances 
of  exception  to  the  received  opinion  of  their  un- 
tameable  nature ;  not  intended  to  alter  our  ideas  of 
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the  natural  disposition  of  the  animal,  which  is  fierce^ 
cruel,  and  rapacious. 

The  hyaena  which  we  saw  in  the  collection  at 
Exeter  Change  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  dog, 
but  of  a  much  more  compact  and  muscular  form. 
The  hair  upon  the  body  was  long  and  coarse ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  part  was  the  bristly  mane, 
which  extended  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  was  constantly  erected  whenever  the  ani- 
mal was  provoked.  Long  dorkr-colonfed  stripes, 
beautifufly  disposed  in  waves,  ornamented  its  back 
and  sides,  making  us  some  amends  for  the  horrid 
glare  of  its  eye^,  which  we  could  not  contemplate 
without  a  miogliad  sensatiopd  of  detestation  and  ter- 
ror. This  animal  has  lived  in  the  menagerie  for 
the  last  six  years,  in  perfect  health,  notwidistanding 
the  rough  usage  it  daily  receives  from  its  keeper, 
who  is  not  sparing  of  his  blows  whenever  the  com- 
pany wish  to  see  it  enraged.  The  average  aUoir- 
ance  of  food  is  four  pounds  of  shin  of  beef  a  day, 
which  it  devours  at  different  times  with  a  mMt 
voracious  appetite.  The  hyeena  is  lower  behind 
<than  it  is  before,  and  when  feeding  constantly  erectts 
the  bristles  on  its  back,  contracts  itself  as  much  .as 
possible,  shows  its  white  teeth,  and  looks  :tnity 
formidable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  animal  is  oompletdy 
covered  with  hair,  except  on  the  ears,  which  ace 
bare.  • 

The  hysna  is  a  savage,  unsociable,  and  solitary 
animal;  it  resides  in  dark  caverns,  in  theoleftsof 


roek»^  or  in  some  gloomy  retreat  excluded  from  the 
light;  where  it  remains  till  the  darkness^  is  suf^ 
fieient  to  fitvoiur  its  cruel  and  rapacious  deeds.  It 
tihen  rashes  from  its  hiding--place^  ravages  the  sheep* 
fcM^  and  destmys  every  thing  Mrithin  its  reach  with 
file  most  insatiable  voracity.  It  inhabits  Asiatio 
Turkey^  Syria^  Persia^  and  Barbary ;  and  is  such  a 
plague  in  Abyssinia  that  Mr.  Bruoe  informs  us 
Ciondah  was  full  of  them  fW)m  the  time  it  became 
dark  till  the  dawn  of  day.  It  is  customary  for  this 
animal  to  seek  its  food  in  the  midst  of  towns  and 
cities.  Ill  diose  warm  climates,  where  animal  sub* 
stances  soon  become  putrid,  and  where  the  in- 
habitants very  frequently  leave  parts  of  slaugh-^ 
tered  carcases  exposed  in  the  streets  without  burial^ 
the  hyawia  is  evidently  of  service  j  since,  by  re- 
moving the  nuisance,  it  not  only  rids  the  people 
of  an  oflfensive  sight,  but  at  the  same  tinie  secures 
them  againt  the  pestilential  effluvia  which  would 
soon  arise  from  the  dead  bodies,  ^'  Many  a  time 
in  the  night,**  says  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  then  re- 
siding at  Gondah,  ^  when  the  king  had  kept  me  late 
in  the  palace,  and^  it  was  not  my  duty  to  lie  there^ 
in  going  across  the  square  from  the  king*s  house, 
not  many  hundred  yards  distant,  I  have  been  ap^ 
prehensive  they  would  bite  me  in  the  1^.  They 
grunted  in  great  numbers  about  me,  though  I  was 
surrounded  with  Several  armed  men,  who  seldom 
passed  a  night  without  woundmg  or  slaughtering 
some  of  them.** 

A  very  unwelcome  visit  which  one  of  these  bold 
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creatures  paid  Mr.  Bruce^  he  describes  in  the  fdrt 
lowing  words : 

"  One  night  in  Maitsha^  being  intent  on  ob- 
servation, I  heard  somediing  pass  behind  me  to- 
wards the  bed,  but  upon  looking  round  could  per- 
ceive nothing.  Having  finished  what  I  was  then 
about,  I  went  out  of  my  tent,  resolving  directly  to 
return ;  which  I  immediately  did,  when  I  perceived 
two  large  blue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in  the  dark.  I 
called  upon  my  servant  with  a  light;  and  there 
was  the  hyaena  standing  nigh  th^  head  of  the  bed^ 
with  two  or  three  large  bunches  of  Cfo^dles  in  his 
mouth.  To  have  fired  at  him,  I  was  in  danger  of 
breaking  my  quadrant  or  other  furniture ;  and  he 
seemed,  by  keleping  the  candles  steadily  in  his 
mouth,  to  wish  for  no  other  prey  at  that  time* 
As  his  mouth  was  full,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear 
with,  I  was  not  afraid  of  him,  but  with  a  pike 
struck  him  as  near  the  heart  as  I  could  judge.  It 
was  not  till  then  he  showed  any  sign  of  fierceness ; 
but  upon  feeling  his  wound,  he  let  drop  the  candles^ 
and  endeavoured  to  run  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear  to 
arrive  at  me ;  so  that,  in  self-defence,  I  was  obliged 
to  draw  out  a  pistol  from  my  girdle  and  shoot  him, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  my  servant  cleft  his 
skull  with  a  battle  axe,"* 

This  gentleman  assures  us,  that  in  Barbary  the 
hjraena  is  such  a  coward  in  the  day-time,  that  the 
hunters,  when  his  cave  is  large  enough  to  give  them 
admittance,  take  a  torch  in  their  hand,  and  go. 
straight  to  him  ;  when  pretending  to  fascinate  him 


by  a  s^iseless  jargon  of  words  which  they  repeat,  they 
throw  a  blanket  over  him,  and  hawl  him  out. 

Superstition,  which  hus  ever  influenced  the  hu- 
man mind,  has  been  active  in  assigning  to  the 
h3raena  properties  which  never  existed  but  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  antients.  They  believed  that  it 
changed  its  sex ;  that  it  imitated  the  human  voice ; 
that  it  had  the  power  of  charming  shepherds,  and 
of  riveting  them  to  the  place  where  they  stood: 
even  at  the  present  day,  whenever  the  Arabs  kill 
one  of  them,  they  carefully  bury  the  heads  )est  it 
should  be  applied  to  magical  purposes, 


THE  SPOTTED  HYiBKA^ 

Know^  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  name 
of  the  tiger-wolf,  has  not  been  many  years  distin- 
guished by  naturdists  from  the  striped  species.  Its 
habits  ar^  the  same,  and  its  disposition  equally 
rapacious,  cruel,  and  mischievous.  It  differs  from 
the  other  in  being  spotted  instead  of  streaked,  in 
the  mane  and  hair  on  the  body  being  much  shorter, 
and  in  having  short  hairy  ears. 

This  creature  is  described  as  very  strong  and 
voracious.  It  prowls  about  for  its  prey,  sending 
forth  the  most  hideous  yells  every  night ;  and  the 
bowlings  of  a  number  of  them  are  dreadful  and 
alarming  beyond  description. 
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The  hyaena  will  follow  cattle  for  several  days, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  nights  for  seizing  its 
prey:  a  gentleman  who  lately  returned  from  his 
travels  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  showed  us 
the  skuU  of  one  which  he  shot  after  it  had  fol- 
lowed their  patty  for  some  time,  and  destroyed 
several  bullocks.  **  One  evening,"  says  Dr.  Thun- 
beig,  ^'  we  had  t»med  ^ur  oxen  out  to  graze  in  the 
plain,  but  not  tat  from  the  farm.  The  evening 
ivas  darker  than  usual;  the  dogs  made  a  terrible 
noise)  atid  lihe  whole  herd  of  oxen  thronged  towards 
the  house,  without  our  being  able,  as  the  night  was 
so  dark,  to  go  to  their  assistance  with  fire-arms. 
In  the  morning  we  found  that  the  cattle  had  been 
pursued  by  a  tiger-wolf,  and  that  one  of  our  oxen 
had  been  bit  in  the  groin,  and  a  portion  of  the 
skin  six  inches  broad  had  been  torn  away,  but  that 
the  intestines  did  not  hang  out,  nor  were  they  other- 
wise hurt.** 

Since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  these  ani- 
mals have  been  less  daring ;  for  it  appears  that  for- 
merly their  undaunted  ferocity  led  them  lo  enter 
the  very  huts  of  the  Hottentots,  and  sometimes 
cany  off  their  chiMven.  Numbers  of  them  are 
known  frequently  to  attend  in  the  nighttime  about 
the  shambles  at  the  Cape,  for  the  sake  of  the  bones 
and  oSd  that  are  left  there  by  the  inhabitants ;  and 
they  prove  tiiemselves  such  active  scavengers,  that 
fiot  a  vestige  of  any  thing  which  can  possibly  be 
devoured  is  to  be  found  in  die  morning.  It  is 
singular  that  the  dogs,  who  are  their  sworn  enemies 
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at  all  other  times^  should  not  then  molest  them ;  and 
we  are  assured^  that  although  fed  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  town,  they  have  seldom  been  known  to  do  any 
mischief  there. 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  with  a  pleasant 
story  related  by  Dr.  Sparrman;  for  the  truth  of 
which,  however,  he  does  not  pretend  to  vouch ;  and 
if  he  did,  we  fear  that  some  of  his  readers  would  be 
rude  enough  to  doubt  it. 

"  One  night,  at  a  feast  near  the  Cape,  a  trumpeter 
who  had  got  himself  well  filled  with  liquor,  was 
carried  out  of  doors  in  order  to  cool  and  sober  him. 
The  scent  of  him  soon  attracted  a  tiger-wolf,  which 
threw  him  on  his  back,  and  dragged  him  along  with 
him  like  a  corpse,  and  consequently  a  fair  prize,  up 
towards  Table  mountain.  Mean  time,  however,  our 
drunken  musician  awaked,  sufficiently  sensible  to 
know  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  to  sound  the 
alarm  with  his  trun^pet,  which  he  carried  fastened 
to  his  side.  The  wild  beast,  as  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, was  not  less  frightened  in  his  turn,  and  the 
trumpeter  escaped.* 

It  has  been  very  properly  remarked,  that  any  but 
a  trumpeter,  in  such  a  situation,  would  have  fur- 
nished the  animal  with  a  supper. 


CAT. 


OENERIC  CHARACTER. 


Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine,  in  each  jaw- 
Tongue  coYcred  with  rough  pricUes  pointing  backwaids. 
Chws  sharp  and  hooked,  capabk  ai  being  extended  i 

drawn  in  at  pleasure. 
Head  round,  and  yisage  short. 


LION. 

Specific  character. 

Feus  Leo.    F.  caoda  elongata,  cocpore  hdvolo.        Sysi.  Nai, 

Linn.  ed.  Gmel,  1.  p.  75. 
Tiul  long  and  flodcjri  bodjrofapaleieddidiCQiocir. 
Fdis  caoda  in  flooomn  dBSmente.     Brist.  Qaodir. 

pip*- 
Liox.    .    .   Sm,  B^ff.  ▼.  5.  p.  64.  pi.  110.    Pam.  ISst.  (juadr. 

ed.  3.  1.  p.  274.   '  Bern.  <^iadr.  179.     Slum 

Gen,  ZooL  pi.  81.  82. 

^^  We  found  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  salt- 
water lake,  a  fanner  and  his  whole  family,  consist- 
ing of  sons  and  daughters,  and  grandchildren ;  of 
oxen,  cows,  sheqp,  goats,  and  dogs.  He  was  mov- 
ing to  a  new  habitation;  and,  in  addition  to  his 
livewsto6k,  carried  with  him  his  whole  property  in 
two  waggons.     He  advised  us  to  make  fast  our 
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oxen  to  the  waggons,  as  two  of  his  horses  had  been 
devoured  on  the  preceding  night  by  lions.  This 
powerful  and  treacherous  animal  is  very  common 
in  the  thickets  about  the  salt-pans ;  treacherous,  be- 
cause it  seldom  makes  an  open  attack,  but,  like  the 
rest  of  the  feline  genus,  lies  in  ambush  till  it  can 
conveniently  spring  upon  its  prey.  Happy  for  the 
peasantry,  the  Hottentots,  and  those  animals  that 
are  the  objects  of  its  destruction,  were  its  noble  and 
generous  nature,  that  so  oft  has  fired  the  imagina- 
tion of  poets,  realized,  and  that  his  royal  paw  dis- 
dained to  stain  itself  in  the  blood  of  any  sleeping 
creature !  The  lion,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
dolent of  all  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  never  gives 
himself  the  trouble  of  a  pursuit  unless  hard  pressed 
with  hunger.**  Thus  has  Mr.  Barrow  contradicted 
the  popular  idea  of  this  animal's  generosity,  and 
given  a  much  more  probable  reason  for  his  apparent 
want  of  fierceness. 

We  believe  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  the 
animal  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  are  larger, 
fiercer,  and  stronger,  than  those  of  cold  and  tem- 
perate climates.  The  lions  of  Mount  Atlas,  the 
tops  of  which  are  covered  with  eternal  snows,  have 
neither  the  strength  nor  ferocity  of  those  which 
are  produced  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa. 
Those  who  have  travelled  through  the  countries 
where  the  lion  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with,  assure  us 
that  the  species  is  not  veiy  numerous,  and  that  it 
seems  to  be  diminishing  daily.    It  is  an  observation 
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of  Dr.  Sfiaw/that  the  Romans  caatied  fifty  times  as 
many  lions  from  Libya,  in  one  year,  to  combat  in 
their  amphitheatres,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
country  at  this  time. 

The  bold  and  majestic  figure  of  the  Hon,  added 
to  his  noble  gait  and  terrible  voice,  are  calculated 
to  inspire  the  behoMen  with  feelings  not  easily 
described.  Muscular,  compact,  and  well  propor-* 
tioned,  the  lion  is  a  perfect  model  of  strength  joined 
with  agility;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  him 
in  order  to  be  convinced  of  his  superior  forcef.  His 
large  head,  surrounded  with  a  dreadful  mane,  which 
he  can  erect  at  pleasure,  all  those  muscles  that  ap- 
pear under  the  skin  sweHing  with  dte  slightest 
exertions ;  and  the  great  breadth  of  his  paws,  with 
the  thickness  of  his  limbs,  plainly  evince  that  no 
other  animal  in  the  forest  is  capable  of  opposing 
him. 

The  great  strength  of  the  lion's  neck  led  Ari- 
stotle to  suppose  that  it  was  composed  of  one  solid 
bone.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  as  many  bones  as 
fidl  to  the  share  of  other  quadrupeds,  and  the  error 
could  only  originate  from  the  amazing  strength  of 
the  muscles  which  are  connected  to  the  bones  of  tfiat 
part.  The  tongue  is  very  rough,  and  beset  with 
prickles  which  have  the  grain  turned  backward; 
the  eyes  are  bright  and  fiery,  and,  upon  the  least 
irritation,  seem  to  glow  with  peculiar  lustre;  nor 
even  in  death  does  this  terrible  look  forsake  them. 
The  internal  parts  of  this  animal,  as  well  as  the 
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0)W,  teeth^  tongue,  9s4  piwsi  arp  ao  veiy  simUar  to 
tboiie  of  a<cs9t,  titttt  the  ebkif  difitiact^ 
inist  4riae»  ifvom  the  »ire. 

The  langth  of  the  latest  lion  itoin  the  noee  to 
the  origin  of  tibe  tail,  aoo9t4u^  to  Mr.  Pennant, 
18  above  eight  ifert;  he  aUowa  four  faet  for  ijbe 
length  of  the  tail,  wkiiAi  is  tnft^  with  long  black 
haivB,  The  lioiiesy^  or  fematf ,  is  lest,  and  ^waotp 
the  dDQone.  The  eyes  pf  the  lion,  like  those  of  the 
mt,  seem  fitted  fpr  aeeing  best  in  the  dark;  in*- 
deed,  it  lias  been  frequently  observed  by  his  keep^ 
era,  that  a  strong  liight  gi'esitly  incoonnodes  hinau 
It  is  for  this  reason  he  r^ely  oppears  tall  the  even^ 
ing  closes  in,  when,  like  the  lest  of  the  feline  race, 
he  begins  to  seek  for  pvey.  For  this  purpose  he 
Qvouches  on  his  belly,  in  some  thicket,  or  amoi^ 
jhe  1(^  graas,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
ibrest;  an  this  retreat  he  oontinues,  with  patient 
expectation,  nntil  his  prey  comes  within  a  proper 
distance ;  when  he  is  said  sometimes  to  eipring  fifteea 
or  tvrenty  feat,  and  often  seizes  the  unhappy  object 
«t  the  first  bound. 

Although  this  is  the  general  mode  which  the 
iion  chooses,  when  in  search  of  food,  yet  he  will 
occasionally  deviate  firom  his  natural  manner,  and 
jiuraue  his  pvey  without  waiting,  for  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Barrow, 
Ihat  ^^  a  Hottentot  -belonging  to  one  of  the  ftrmers 
had  endeavoured  for  some  time,  in  vain,  to  drive 
^19  master's  cattle  into  a  pool  of  water  enclosed  be- 
tween two  ridges  of  rock ;  when  at  length  he  espied 
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a  huge  lion  couching  in  the  midst  of  the  pool. 
Terrified  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  such  a  beast, 
that  seemed  to  have  its  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  in- 
stantly took  to  his  heels,  leaving  the  cattle  to  shift 
for  themselves.  In  doing  this  he  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  run  through  the  herd,  concluding 
that,  if  the  lion  should  pursue,  he  might  take  up 
with  the  first  beast  that  presented  itself.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  mistaken  :  the  lion  broke  through 
the  herd,  making  directly  after  the  Hottentot ;  who, 
on  turning  round,  and  perceiving  that  the  monster 
had  siifgled  him  out  for  a  meal,  breathless  and  half 
dead  with  terror,  scrambled  up  one  of  the  tree 
aloes,  in  the  trunk  of  which  had  luckily  been  cut 
out  a  few  steps,  the  more  readily  to  come  at  some 
birds*  nests  that  the  branches  contained.  At  the 
same  moment  the  lion  made  a  spring  at  hitn,  but, 
missing  his  aim,  fell  upon  the  ground.  In  surly 
silence  he  walked  round  the  tree,  casting  every 
now  and  then  a  dreadftil  look  towards  the  poor 
Hottentot,  who  had  crept  behind  some  finches* 
nests  *  that  happened  to  have  been  built  in  the 
tree. 

*'  It  was  on  one  of  these  edifices  that  the  Hottentot 
screened  himself  irom  the  sight  of  the  lion.  Having 
remained  silent  and  motionless  for  a  length  of  tim^ 

*  Sometiioes  one  of  these  dumpi  of  nests  will  extend  a  space 
of  ten  feet  in  diameter^  and  contain  a  population  of  several  hun- 
dred individuals.  Each  nest  is  separate  from  the  other^  although 
they  are  all  under  one  common  covering.  The  bird  is  a  species  of 
^e  genus  laxia.    See  pi.  15. 


he  Ventured  to  peep  over  the  side  of  the  nest, 
hewing  that  the  lion  had  taken  his  departure;  when, 
to  his  great  terror  and  astonishment,  his  eyes  met 
those  of  the  animal,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
''  flashing  fire  at  him.**  In  short,  the  lion  laid  him- 
self -down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  stirred  not 
irom  the  place  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  then 
returned  to  the  spring  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  Hottentot  descended  the  tree, 
and  scampered  to  his  home,  which  was  not  mote 
than  a  mile  distant,  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry 
him.  The  perseverance  of  the  lion  was  such,  that 
it  appeared  afterwards  he  had  returned  to  the  tree, 
and  from  thence  had  hunted  the  Hottentot  by  the 
scent,  within  three  hundred  paces  of  the  house.** 

However  singular  it  may  appear,  it  is,  according 
to  our  author,  a  fact  well  established,  that  the  lion 
prefers  the  flesh  of  the  Hottentot  to  that  of  any 
other  creature;  and  frequently  singles  him  out  fit>m 
a  party  of  Dutch,  where  the  want  of  clothing  and 
the  difference  of  colour  sufficiently  distinguish  the 
Hottentot  frx)m  the  European. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dreadfiil  than  the  roaring 
of  the  lion,  which  resounding  through  the  exten- 
sive forests,  in  the  still  hour  of  the  night,  is  heard 
at  a  very  considerable  distance.  This  deep  and 
hollow  roar  he  is  said  to  send  forth  particularly  be- 
fore rain.  It  differs  from  his  cry  of  anger,  which 
is  still  louder,  and  always  excited  by  opposition, 
when  he  lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and  his 
bushy  mane,  moving  in  every  direction,  seems  to 
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rise  Bv4  stond  like  briitjes  round  his  head:  the 
dun  and  mufides  of  his  &ce  are  e3U3eedingly  agi- 
tated,  aad  his  huge  contracted  brows  half  cover 
his  glarii^  e}re4>alla.  He  extends  his  an^e  jaws 
and  discovers  his  taeth^  which  seem  rather  formed 
for  toarii^  than  for  chewing  his  food.  A  tongue 
covered  with  rough  points^  and  massive  daws  ex- 
fteodAiig  three  inches  beyoad  the  foot^  will  copx^ 
plete  the  £igiupe  of  the  enraged  animal.  When  l^e 
is  prepajred  in  tkia  manner  for  war,  there  are  few 
beasts  that  wiU  venture  to  engage  Iiim ;  and  even 
the  bcddest  of  the  human  kind  are  daunted  at  his 
a|qproaohp 

In  his  battles  with  the  buftalo^  although  he  al^ 
ways  gains  the  advantage,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
^xHirse  to  stratagem  to  eflfect  it,  being  afraid  to  at- 
tack this  formidable  enemy  in  the  open  plain.  He 
lieis  waiting  in  ambu^  till  «  fevourahle  opportunity 
oflfers  for  springing  upon  the  buffalo ;  when  fixing 
bis  fangs  in  his  throat,  and  striking  his  paw  into 
the  animaFs  face,  be  twists  pound  the  head  and  pi«s 
him  to  the  ground  by  the  horns,  holding  him  in 
that  situation  tiU  he  expires  firom  loss  of  blood. 
The  lion,  while  young  and  active,  is  very  well  able 
to  support  himself  by  hunting  down  the  inhabitants 
of  the  forest.  During  this  period  of  health  and 
vigour,  he  continues  in  the  midst  of  woods,  very 
&r  removed  from  any  human  habitation^  and  sel*- 
dom  quits  his  retreat  while  able  to  aubsist  by  his 
natiiral  industry.  But  when  he  b^ns  to  grow 
old,  and  iio  longer  able  tp  take  those  lengthened 


Springs,  so  necessary  for  him  to  secure  the  active 
inhabitants  of  the  forest,  he  comes  boldly  down 
into  places  more  frequented,  where  the  husbandman 
and  the  shepherd  have  their  habitation,  and  where 
the  flocks  and  herds  take  shelter  under  their  pro- 
tection. Impelled  by  a  hunger  which  nothing  can 
withstand,  he  leaps  the  enclosure,  and  frequently 
satisfies  his  appetite  at  the  expense  of  his  life. 

A  deviation  *  so  unusual  in  the  lion*s  method  of 
taking  his  prey  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sparrman, 
that  we  cannot  pass  it  unnoticed.     '^  A  Hottentot, 
perceiving  that  he  was  followed  by  a  lion,  and  con- 
cluding that  the  animal  only  waited  the  approach 
of  night  to  make  him  his  prey,  began  to  consider 
of  the  best  method  of  providing  for  his  safety;  which 
he  at  length  effected  in  the  following  singular  man- 
ner : — Observing  a  piece  of  broken  ground,  with  a 
precipitate  descent  on  one  side,  he  sat  down  by  the 
edge  of  it;  and  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the  lion 
also  made  a  halt,  and  kept  at  the  same  distance  as 
before.     As.  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  Hottentot, 
sliding  gently  forward,  let  himself  down  a  little  be- 
low the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  held  up  his  cloak  and 
hat  upon  a  stick,  making  at  the  same  time  a  gentle 
motion  with  it :  the  lion,  in  the  mean  while,  came 
creeping  softly  towards  him,  like  a  cat ;  and,  mis- 
taking the  skin  cloak  for  the  man  himself,  made  a 
spring  and  fell  headlong  down  the  precipice."* 

When  the  lion  is  merely  exasperated,  and  not 
impelled  by  hunger,  he  will  sometimes  revenge 
himself  upon  the  object  of  his  anger  without  de- 
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stroying  it.  When  Dr.  Tbunbei^  made  his  second 
journey  into  CafFraria,  in  the  year  1  jr/S,  he  arrived 
on  November  4th  at  the  celebrated  Jacobus  Bota*6^ 
a  man  who  was  then  d^ty-one  yean  of  age,  and 
had  a  progeny  ot  one  hundred  and  ninety  persons, 
all  aliva  It  was  not  this  circumstance,  however, 
says  the  doctor,  singular  ai  it  otherwise  may  be, 
that  has  given  this  man  so  much  renown;  but  a 
misfortune  that  befel  him  in  one  of  his  hunting 
expeditions.  When  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he 
shot  a  lion  in  a  narrow  pass  in  a  wood,  who  im- 
mediately fell  without  his  observing  that  there  were 
two  of  them  together.  The  other  lion  rushed  di-- 
rectly  upon  him,  before  he  had  time  to  load  his 
piece,  uid  not  only  wounded  him  with  its  sharp 
claws  to  such  a  degree  that  he  ikinted,  but  also 
gnawed  his  left  arm  and  side,  and  lacerated  him  in 
such  a  dreadful  manner  that  he  lay  on  the  ground 
apparently  dead.  IThe  lion  left  him  in  this  situa^ 
tion,  to  be  carried  home,  by  his  servants.  His  wife, 
who  is  noticed  as  an  active  woman,  immediately 
fetched  several  vulni^ary  herbs,  whidi  she  boiled  in 
water ;  and^  with  the  decoction,  daily  washed,  fo- 
mented, and  bound  ap  his  wounds,  the  good  e& 
fects  of  which  treattnent  were  so  evident,  that  he 
was  at  length  restored  to  perfect  health.  His  arm, 
however,  was  so  nmch  disaldked  that  he  could  never 
afterwards  handle  a  musket. 

The  lion  is  said  to  support  hunger  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  when  he  meets  with 
food  he  devours  m  much  as  will  serve  him  for  VM 
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or  three  days.  This  is  not  the  case,  however^  with 
respect  to  drink:  as  his  constitution  is  naturally- 
hot^  he  is  impatient  of  thirst;  and  in  the  interior 
parts,  amidst  the  scorched  and  desolate  deserts  of 
Zaaia,  or  Biledulgerid,  where  rivers  and  fountains 
are  denied,  he  lives  in  a  perpetual  fever,  which  oc- 
casions a  sort  of  madness  fatal  to  every  animal  he 
meets  with.  The  author  of  the  CEconomy  of  Na^- 
ture  gives  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  instinct  of  these 
animals  in  those  unwatered  tracts.  There  the  peli- 
can makes  her  nest ;  and  in  order  to  cool  her  young 
oocs,  and  accustcmi  them  to  an  element  they  must 
afterwards  be  conversant  in,  brings  from  afar,  in  her 
great  gular  pouch,  sufficient  water  to  fill  the  nest. 
The  lion  and  other  wild  beasts  approach  and  quench 
their  thirst,  yet  never  injure  the  unfledged  birds,  as 
if  conscious  that  their  destruction  would  immediately 
put  a  stop  to  their  grateful  supplies. 

The  lion  produces  but  once  a  year.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  time  of  gestation,  naturalists  have  been 
divided;  some  asserting  that  the  lioness  goes  with 
young  six  months,  and  others  but  two.  The  time 
also  of  their  growth  and  their  age  has  till  lately 
been  left  in  obscurity;  some  maintaining  that  in 
three  years  they  arrive  at  their  full  size,  while 
others  give  them  a  longer  period  to  acquire  their 
full  growth.  Buffon  tells  us  that  they  live  but 
twenty  or  twenfy-two  ^rears  at  most :  others  make 
thdr  lives  even  of  shorter  duration.  All  these 
doubts,  however,  are  now  reduced  to  certainty,  since 
several  of  these  animals  have  been  bred  in  ihfi, 
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Tower ;  and  consequently  the  time  of  their  gestsu 
tion,  the  number  they  bring  forth,  and  the  time 
they  take  to  come  to  perfection,  are  all  very  well  as- 
certained. The  licHiess,  according  to  the  account 
of  her  keeper,  does  not  go  more  than  five  months 
with  young :  the  young  ones,  which  never  exceed 
two  in  number,  are,  when  brought  forth,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  pug  dog,  harmless,  pretty,  and  play- 
ful ;  they  continue  at  the  teat  for  twelve  months, 
and  the  animal  is  more  than  five  years  in  coming 
to  perfection.  Imprisoned  within  the  space  of  a 
few  square  feet,  and  deprived  of  his  natural  cli^ 
mate,  food,  exercise,  and  every  thing  that  can  ren- 
der life  desirable,  his  existence  is  probably  very 
much  shortened,  and  no  certainty  whatever  re- 
specting the  length  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom can  be  derived  from  the  captive  animal.  We 
are  told  that  the  great  lion  called  Pompey,  who 
died  in  the  year  1760,  was  known  to  have  been  in 
the  Tower  above  seventy  years ;  and  one  which 
was  brought  from  the  river  Gambia  has  since  died 
there  above  sixty-three.  If  these  statements  may 
be  depended  upon,  the  lion  is  a  very  long-lived  ani- 
mal, and  in  his  native  forests  may  probably  exceed 
the  age  of  man  himself. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  savage  animals  be- 
come bold  in  proportion  as  we  appear  to  fisar  them, 
and  that  a  firm  and  undaunted  conduct  will  some- 
times deter  them  firom  attacking  us.  In  proof  of 
this  assertion,  we  shall  relate  the  following  story  . 
from  Dr.  Sparrman :  ^^  A  yeoman  of  credibility. 
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whose  name  was  Jacob  Kok^  of  Zeekoe  Rivier^  toI4 
me  an  adventure  he  had^  in  these  words :— -As  he 
was  one  day  walking  over  his  grounds  with  his  guii 
loaded,  he  unexpectedly  encountered  a  lion.  Being 
an  excellent  shot,  he  thought  himself  pretty  sure 
of  killing  it,  and  accordingly  fired  his  gun.  The 
charge  being  unluckily  damp,  the  piece  hung  fire, 
and  the  ball,  felling  short,  entered  the  ground  close 
by  the  lion.  Alarmed  at  this  failure,  he  was  panic* 
struck,  and  instantly  betook  himself  to  his  heels ; 
but  being  soon  out  of  breath,  and  closely  pursued 
by  the  lion,  he  jumped  on  a  little  heap  of  stones, 
and  there  made  a  stand,  presenting  the  butt-end 
of  his  piece  to  his  adversary,  and  determined  to  sell 
his  life  as  dear  as  he  could.  This  conduct  had 
such  an  efiect  on  the  lion  that  it  likewise  made  a 
stand,  and  presently  after  laid  itself  down  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  heap  of  stones,  seemingly  quite 
unconcerned.  In  this  critical  and  alarming  situa^ 
tion  they  both  waited  fiill  half  an  hour,  when  the 
lion  rose  up,  and  at  first  went  away  very  slowly 
step  by  step,  as  if  it  had  a  mind  to  steal  ofif;.  but 
as  soon  as  it  had  got  to  a  greater  distance  it  bound* 
ed  away  at  a  great  rate.**  The  manner  in  which 
this  lion  retired  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  fe* 
line  character,  and  may  be  daily  witnessed  in  our 
domestic  cat,  who,  if  he  thinks  his  antagonist  too 
much  for  him,  will  slowly  steal  away  till  he  gets  t6 
a  considerable  distance. 

In  Africa  they ;  hunt  the  lion  on  horseback,  but 
never  venture  to  pursue  him  except  on  the  opeii 
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in  all  directions,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  what  quarter  it  pnx^eds,  and  the  afiiigfated 
animals,  flying  about  in  every  direction,  frequently 
run  to  the  very  spot  they  ought  to  shun,  and  be- 
come the  easy  prey  of  the  animal  they  are  so  anxious 
to  avoid.    The  slow  and  prolonged  note,  accom- 
panied by  the  nocturnal  darkness,  and  the  terrible 
idea  one  is  ready  to  form  of  this  tremendous  animal, 
never  fails  to  make  the  most  alarming  impression 
on  the  hearer ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  instinct, 
that  dog&  and  cattle  are  said  to  betray  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  vicinity  of  a  lion,  whether  he  roars  or 
not.     Dr.  Sparrman,  upon  whose  authority  this  as- 
sertion must  rest,  assures  us,  that  in  this  situation  his 
hounds  did  not  venture  to  bark,  but  kept  quite  close 
to  the   Hottentots;   his  oxen  and  horses  sighed 
deeply,  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  stood  up  al- 
ternately, as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves ;  frequently  hanging  back,  and  pulling 
slowly  with  all  their  might  at  the  strong  straps  with 
which  they  were  tied  up  to  the  waggon :  and  this, 
as  he  observes,  from  pure  instinct,  having  never  seen 
a  lion  in  their  lives. 
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TIGER. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

* 

Feus  Tigris.    F.  caada  dongata,  coipore  macdis  omnibiu  vb- 

gatis.     Linn.  SysL  Nat,  Gmd,  l.p.  76* 
Tail   long,    body   marked  with  dark-coloured 

streaks. 
Fdis  flava,  maculis  longis  nigris  variegata.    Bnss: 
(^uadr,  p.  195. 
TxGBB«    .    .    .  Sm.  Buff.  V.  5.  p.  1^3.  pi.  n2.    Penn.  ESh. 

Quadr.  ed,  3.  v.  1.  p.  277.      Bew.  Quadr. 
p.  186.     Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  pi.  83. 

Some  animals  are  formed  to  live  with  man,  to  be 
serviceable  to  him,  and  to  depend  upon  him  for 
their  support ;  while  others  are  created  to  range  in 
woods  and  deserts,  to  live  by  rapine,  and  to  be  the 
terror  of  all  who  approach  them.  The  care  of  Pro- 
vidence does  not  appear  less  admirable  in  the  mild- 
ness it  infuses  into  animals  who  live  for  the  benefit 
and  support  of  mankind,  than  in  the  preservation 
of  all  those  savage  beasts  it  nourishes  in  rocks  and 
solitudes,  without  folds  or  pasture,  without  maga-' 
zines,  or  any  assistance  from  man,  but  rather  in 
opposition  of  all  his  endeavours  to  destroy  them: 
and  yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  they  are  bet-' 
ter  accommodated  with  every  necessary,  have  more 
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activity  for  the  chase,  are  stronger,  better  nourished, 
and  endued  with  more  vivacity ;  are  clothed  with  a 
finer  skin,  and  have  a  more  perfect  turn  of  shape, 
than  the  generality  of  those  who  have  man  for  their 
purveyor. 

We  select  the  tiger  from  the  rest  of  the  creation, 
as  the  strongest  instance  of  the  above  assertion  we 
can  possibly  produce.  Bom  with  a  disposition  as 
mischievous  as  his  form  is  beautiful,  he  seems  at 
once  to  be  tile  terror  and  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. The  glossy  smoothness  of  his  hair,  which 
shines  with  greater  brightness  than  even  that  of 
the  leopard ;  the  extreme  blackness  of  the  streaks 
with  which  he  is  marked,  and  the  bright  yellow 
grcnind  which  they  diversiiy,  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  beholder.  So  much,  indeed, 
is  the  skin  of  the  tiger  esteemed  all  over  the  East, 
particularly  in  China,  that  the  Mandarins  cover 
their  seats  of  justice  with  it,  and  convert  it  into 
coverings  for  cushions  in:  winter.  The  length  of  a 
foil  grown  tiger  is  between  eight  and  nine  feet, 
when  mea«ui«d  ftom  tJie  muzzle  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail;  the  height  about  four  feet  two  or  three 
inches,  though  some  tigers  have  been  known  to  ex- 
ceed this  measurement.  The  belly,  inside  of  the 
1^,  and  part  of  the  throat,  are  white;  the  back 
and  sides  are  yellow,  becoming  gradually  lighter 
towards  the  belly.  The  toes,  which  are  five  before 
and  four  behind,  are  armed  with  sharp,  hooked 
claws,  lodged  in  a  sheatfa,  which  may  be  exerted  or 
drawn  in  at  pleasure. 
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Tlie  true  species  of  tiger,  fortmiately  fior  tlie  rest 
of  the  crealdon,  is  far  firom  numeixMis,  and,  indeed, 
may  be  oonsidered  as  a  rate  aBtmal  eren  in  those 
parts  of  the  East  Indies  which  are  mort  coDgenial 
to  its  nature.  Crottchang  and  concealed  in  the  wood 
which  borders  some  river  or  lake,  he  waits  the  ap* 
ppoacfa  of  those  animals  which  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate so  often  obliges  to  satisfy  their  tliirst.  Here  be 
takes  the  £ital  spring,  which  scarcely  allows  the  un* 
fintunate  animal  time  to  utter  the  cry  of  deqiair 
before  he  is  torn  in  pieces ;  a  buli  is  presently  over« 
thrown  and  dragged  away  with  ease :  liie  wild  male 
buifido,  indeed,  will  dart  at  his  enemy ;  but  if  he  is 
alone,  we  are  assured,  he  soon  &ll8  a  victim  to  his 
crud  antagonist 

The  amazing  strength  of  the  tiger  woiild-  iq[^)ettr 
incredible,  if  it  were  not  founded  cm  the  authority 
of  so  many  respectable  travellers.  Captain  Hamil«> 
ton  informs  us,  that  a  ^  peasant  in  the  Sundah 
Rajah*s  dominiops  had  a  bufiido  fallen,  into  % 
quagmire ;  and  while  he  went  for  assistance^  a  large 
tiger,  with  its  single  strength,  drew  forth  theaoi* 
mal,  though  the  united  force  of  many  men  urats  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpoae.  The  first  object  which 
presented  itself  to  the  people  op  their  return  to  the 
place  was  the  tiger,  who  had  thrown  the  bufialo 
over  his  shoulders,  and  waa  carrying  it  away,  with 
the  fert  upwards,  towards  its  den.  As  soon,  as  it 
saw  the  men,  it  let  fidl  its  prey,  and  instantly  fled 
to  the  woods ;  but  it  had  previously  killed  the  bu£> 
iklo  and  sucked  its  blood*      The  Indian  bttffido 
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usually  weighs  a  thousand  pounds^  whidi  is  tvrioe 
die  weight  of  our  black  cattle ;  from  whence  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  strength  of  this 
cruel  and  rapacious  animal,  which  could  run  off  with 
a  creature  twice  its  own  wdght  with  such  apparent 


Tiger-hunting  is  followed  in  the  East,  among 
odier  amusements,  and  is  not  attended  with  so 
much  danger  as  we  should  imagine  from  the  attack 
of  so  fierce  an  enemy.  The  hunters  are  mounted 
upon  elephants,  and  well  provided  with  fire-arms. 
In  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1804, 
is  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  to  his  friend,  giving  an 
account  of  a  hunting  party  of  the  late  Nawab,  Asuf- 
ud-Dowlah,  where  the  writer,  after  having  enu- 
merated the  immense  cavalcade  of  his  excellency, 
describes  the  attack  of  a  tiger  in  the  following 
words : — ^'  The  first  tiger  we  saw  and  killed  was  in 
the  mountains ;  we  went  to  attack  him  about  noon; 
he  was  in  a  narrow  valley,  which  the  Nawab'  sur- 
rounded with  above  two  hundred  elephants;  we 
heard  him  growl  horribly  in  a  thick  bush  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley.  Being  accustomed  to  the  sport, 
and  very  eager,  I  pushed  in  my  elephant;  the  fierce 
beast  charged  me  immediately:  the  elephant,  a 
timid  animal,  turned  tail,  and  deprived  me  of  the 
opportunity  to  fire.  I  ventured  again,  attended  by 
two  or  three  other  elephants:  the  tiger  made  a 
spring,  and  nearly  reached  the  back  of  one  of  the 
elephants,  on  which  were  three  or  four  men :  the 
elephant  shook  himself  so  forcibly,  as  to  throw 
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these  men  off  his  back;  they  tumbled  into  the 
bush.  I  gave  them  up  for  lost,  but  was  agreeably, 
surprised  to  see  them  creep  ou£  unhurt.  His  ex- 
cellency was  all  this  time  on  a  rising  ground  neas 
the  thicket^  looking  on  calmly,  and  beckoning  tp 
me  to  drive  the  tiger  towards  him.  I  made  another 
attempt,  and  with  more  success ;  he  darted  out  to^ 
wards  me  on  my  approach,  roaring  furiously  and 
lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail.  I  luckily  got  a  shot 
and  hit  him:  he  retreated  into  the  bush,  and  ten  or 
twelve  elephants  just  then  pushed  into  the  thicket, 
alarmed  the  tiger,  and  obliged  him  to  run  towards 
the  Nawab,  who  instantly  gave  him  a  warm  recep- 
tion, and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  omras, 
or  lords,  laid  the  tiger  sprawling  on  his  side.  A  loud 
shout  of  wha  !  wha  1  proclaimed  the  victory.** 

This  gentleman  assures  us  that  these  savage  beasts 
may  be  hunted  upon  elephants  with  perfect  safety : 
he  had  been  at  the  killing  of  above  thirty  tigers,  and 
teldom  saw  any  person  hurt. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  stronger  proof  of  the  great 
strength  and  courage  of  the  tiger,  than  the  famous 
combat  between  that  animal  and  two  elephants,  aa 
related  by  Father  Tachard.  A  lofty  palisade  of 
bamboo  cane  was  built  at  Siam ;  it  occupied  an  area 
of  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  into  this  in- 
closure  the  two  elephants  unpointed  for  the  combat 
were  introduced.  It  appears  from  the  account,  timt 
the  head  and  part  of  the  trunk  of  each  elephant  was 
covered  with  a  mask  to  defend  him  from  the  claws 
Qf  tije  tiger ;  this  jgave  them  a  decided  and  seem- 
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Hi^y  ttnfiiir  advantage  over  their  enemy.  As  soon 
aa  Fadier  Tadiard  arriTed  at  the  {dace,  a  tiger  was 
brought  from  ita  den,  of  a  much  larger  size  than 
he  had  ever  seen  befiore.  He  was  not  at  first  let 
loos^  but  hdd  with  cords  till  one  of  the  dephants 
approached  and  gave  him  two  or  three  such  heavy 
blows  on  the  back  with  his  trunk,  that  the  tiger 
fell  to  the  ground,  stunned^  and  apparently  dead. 
In  this  situation  he  was  unloosed ;  and  althoi^  the 
first  blows  had  greatly  abated  his  fury,  he  had  no 
sooner  sufficiently  lecovered  himself,  than  with  a 
dreadful  roar  he  made  a  spring  at  the  dephanf s 
trunk,  whidi  was  stretched  out  to  strike  him :  but 
the  elephant,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  drew  up  his 
trunk,  and,  receiving  the  tiger  on  his  tusks,  threw 
him  into  the  air.  This  so  daunted  the  fury  of  the 
animal,  that  he  gave  up  the  contest  with  the  ele- 
phant, and  ran  several  times  round  the  palisade, 
frequently  springing  at  the  spectators.  Three  ele« 
phants  were  afterwards  sent  against  him,  who  in 
their  turns  gave  the  tiger  such  heavy  blows,  that 
the  wretched  animal  was  again  deprived  of  his  senses, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  killed,  if  an  end  had 
not  been  put  to  thd  combat, 

M.  d'ObsonviUe,  Mr.  de  Maisonpri,  and  six 
sqpoys  were  traversing  one  of  the  defiles  of  High 
Canara,  between  Bonoombondi  and  Bassavapatnam, 
when  they  were  informed  tiiat  a  royal  ti^r  had 
for  some  time  past  committed  the  most  dreadful 
ravages  in  tlie  place  they  were  then  approaching. 

^^  When  we  came  to  the  place,  we  saw  him  lying 
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in  the  sun ;  and,  as  we  approadied  at  the  diitanoe 
of  about  twenty  paces,  he  instantly  arose :  but  see* 
ing  many  of  us  well  armed,  he  dimbed  with  agility 
up  the  other  part  of  the  mountain,  disturbed,  but 
not  afraid.  He  appeared  to  us  nearly  as  high  as  a 
middle^tized  pony.  As  we  were  accompanied  by 
Ax  chosen  sepoys,  it  is  more  than  probable  we 
might  have  killed  him ;  but  we  were  incumbered 
with  horses,  and  on  a  stony  road,  not  above  ^ht 
or  ten  feet  wide,  at  the  edge  of  which  was  a  pfe- 
cipice  :  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  very  impru- 
dent to  have  attacked  an  animal,  which,  thoi]^h 
wounded,  would  not  have  fiedlen  unrevenged« 

^^  We  had  not  gone  above  ten  paces  from  the 
place  where  the  tigep  had  lain,  before  we  saw  a 
tolerably  large  dog,  with  long  hair,  come  from  be^ 
hind  a  rock,  the  master  of  which  had  perhaps  been 
devoured:  the  poor  animal  jumped  upon  us,  caressed 
us  exceedingly,  and  would  not  leave  us.** 

The  following  narrative  by  Mr.  Pennant  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  tiger  may  be  deterred  from 
his  purpose  at  the  moment  he  is  about  to  seize  his 
prey.  I  was  informed,  says  this  gentleman,  by 
very  good  authority,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  some  gentlemen  and  ladies,  being  on  a 
party  of  pleasure  under  a  shade  of  trees  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  in  Bengal,  observed  a  tiger  pre- 
paring for  its  fetal  spring :  one  of  the  ladies,  with 
amazing  presence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  an  urn- 
brella,  and  furled  it  full  in  the  animal's  fiice ;  which 
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instantly  retired,  and  gave  the  company  opportunity 
of  removing  from  so  terrible  a  neighbour. 

The  lamentable  fate  of  the  only  son  of  Sir  Hector 
Monro,  who  was  carried  off  by  a  tiger  from  the  midst 
of  his  companions,  will  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  memory  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
transaction. 

This  unfortunate  gentleman,  accompanied  by 
three  of  his  friends,  went  on  shore,  December  22, 
1792,  on  Sawgar  Island,  to  shoot  deer.  They  con- 
tinued their  sport  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  re- 
tired to  the  edge  of  a  jungle  to  refresh  themselves; 
where  they  had  not  remained  long,  before  one  of 
the  party,  who  was  leaving  the  rest  to  shoot  a  deer, 
heard  a  dreadful  roar,  and  saw  a  large  tiger  spring 
on  poor  Monro,  and  rush  with  him  into  the  jungle, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  dragging  him  through  every 
thing  that  obstructed  his  course,  as  if  all  were  made 
to  yield  to  his  amazing  strength.  All  that  his 
companions  could  do  to  rescue  their  friend  from 
this  shocking  situation,  was  to  fire  at  the  tiger ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  their  shots  took  place,  since  in 
a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Monro  sta^ered  up  to 
them  covered  with  blood,  and  fell.  Eveiy  medi- 
cal assistance  that  the  ship  afforded  was  procured 
for  him  immediately,  but  in  vain;  he  expired  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  greatest 
agonies.  His  head  was  torn,  his  skull  fractured,  and 
his  neck  and  shoulders  covered  with  wounds  made 
by  die  claws  of  the  savage  beast. 
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It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  neither  the  large 
fire  that  was  blazing  dose  to  them,  nor  the  noise 
and  laughter  which  it  seems  they  were  making  at 
the  time,  could  divert  this  determined  animal  from 
his  purpose. 

John  Mason,  the  present  keeper  of  the  beasts  in 
Eiceter  Change,  who  was  formerly  of  the  Tower, 
very  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
Monro. 

About  five  years  ago,  a  tiger  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Alp^  to  send  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  placed  in  the  Tow^,  to  remain  there  for  a 
few  days,  till  the  ship  destined  to  convey  him 
abroad  wbb  ready.  The' animal  was  confined  in  a 
large  wooden  case,  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  lined 
with  iron  hoops,  some  of  which  he  ripped  off  during 
the  first  night,  and  gnawed  partly  through  the 
case;  which  being  perceived  the  next  day,  the  place 
was  merely  rep^red  by  the  addition  of  a  strong 
piece  of  wood  nailed  on  the  outside.  The  conse- 
quence might  well  be  cgLpected.  The  tiger  re- 
laewed  his  efforts,  and  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing night  made  his  escape,  and  sprung  up  a  wall 
ten  fi^  and  a  half  hi^,  where  he  remained  till 
Mason  came  in  the  morning.  The  fear  of  losing 
such  a  valuable  animal  induced  this  poor  fellow, 
for  a  reward  of  ten  guineas,  to  hazard  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  tiger.  For  this  purpose  he 
engaged  a  sei^eant  and  some  other  persons  to  assist 
him,  whom  he  placed  in  a  room,  the  door  of  which 
opened  upon  the  leads,  from  whence  he  could 
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reach  the  animal.  He  then  provided  himself  with 
a  strong  rope^  one  end  of  which  he  gave  through 
the  window  to  his  companions^  and  with  the  other, 
having  a  running  noose  upon  it,  he  slowly  approach- 
ed the  tiger,  and  threw  it  over  its  neck.  This  was 
the  critical  moment;  the  people  within  were  di- 
rected to  pull  the  rope  and  secure  the  beast:  unfortu- 
nately, the  noose  slipped  oif,  and  the  enraged  ani- 
mal immediately  sprung  upon  the  keeper,  fixing  his 
teeth  into  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  and  tearing  his 
breast  and  hand  in  a  dreadful  manner  with  his 
claws.  In  this  shocking  situation  the  poor  man  lay 
under  the  tiger,  while  the  sei^ant  cut  a  bullet  into 
four  parts ;  and  having  loaded  his  musket,  he  fired 
through  the  window  at  the  animal ;  who,  the  moment 
he  received  the  shot,  quitted  his  hold,  and  after  stag- 
gering for  a  few  minutes  expired.  The  bullet,  how- 
ever, which  destroyed  the  tiger,  had  nearly  been 
equally  fatal  to  the  man,  one  of  the  quarters  having 
glanced  against  his  temple,  and  deprived  him  of  all 
sense  and  motion  for  a  considerable  time.  Never- 
theless, after  keeping  his  bed  a  fortnight  he  gradu- 
ally recovered,  and  is  now  perfectly  well,  though  he 
will  carry  the  marks  of  his  enemy  about  with  him 
as  long  as  he  lives. 

We  had  this  account  from  the  keeper  during  one  of 
our  visits  to  Exeter  Change  in  November  1805;  and 
that  we  might  not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  as- 
serted, he  oflfered  to  send  for  the  sergeant  who  had 
preserved  his  life,  and  who  was  then  living  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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When  a  tiger  kills  a  large  animal,  he  does  not 
devour  it  upon  the  spot,  but  drags  the  prey  with 
incredible  swiftness  to  a  gloomy  part  of  the  near- 
est wood,  where  he  can  glut  himself  at  leisure,  and 
indulge  his  insatiate  thirst  for  blood  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  ferocity  of  the  tiger  can  never  be  totally  sub- 
dued, unless,  indeed,  we  quote  the  account  of  that 
which  was  brought  home  in  the  Pitt  Indiaman  from 
Bengal,  and  which  before  he  was  a  twelvemonth  old 
was  so  far  domesticated  as  to  admit  of  every  kind  of 
&miliarity  from  the  people  on  board.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  when  this  was  taken  to  the  ship 
its  age  did  not  exceed  six  weeks,  and,  when  arrived 
in  this  country,  had  not  complete  a  year:  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  longer  his  good- 
humour  would  have  continued. 

The  female  tiger  produces  four  or  five  cubs  at  a 
litter,  and  when  robbed  of  her  young  becomes  de- 
sperate to  the  last  degree.  She  braves  every  danger, 
and  conmiits  the  most  dreadful  devastation  wherever 
she  goes;  she  will  then  attack  every  animal  that 
comes  in  her  way,  not  excepting  even  the  king  of 
the  forest ;  and  so  great  is  her  fiuy  upon  such  occa- 
sions, that  both  have  been  known  to  perish  in  the 
combat. 
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SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

FzLin  CATi'f »     F.  Cauda  ^Umgabi  mmnlrfa.    Xm.  SfU.  Mi, 

Gmd.  1.  p.  80. 
Tail  long  and  aooolated. 

Felis  Cauda  dongata,  aoribaa  eqaalHraa.    Foam, 
Suec.3. 
CoMHON  Cat.    Sm.  Bviff.  r.  4.  p.  49.  pt  4B  &  49.     Pern. 

Hiti.  Quadr.  v.  1.  p.  296.    Petm.  Brii.  Zo^. 
V.  1.  p.  82.     Bew.  Quadr,  p.  208. 

HowEL  DDA,  or  Howel  the  Good^  died  iti  the  yeak* 
948,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-thriee  years  over  South 
Wales,  and  eight  years  wet  all  Wales.  '^  That 
excellent  prince,**  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  did  not  thitik 
it  beneath  him  (among  hid  laws  relating  t6  the 
prices,  ice.  of  animals)  to  include  that  of  the  cat; 
and  to  describe  the  qualities  it  ought  to  hiive. 
The  price  of  a  kitling  before  it  could  see  was  to 
be  a  penny;  till  it  caiight  a  mouse,  two^pence; 
when  it  commenced  mouser,  four-pence,  ft  wa^ 
required  besides,  that  it  should  be  perfect  in  its 
senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  be  a  good  mouser^ 
have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurse;  but 
if  it  failed  in  any  of  these  qualities,  the  seller  was 
to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value. 
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If  any  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the 
prince's  granary^  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe^  its 
fleece  and  lamb ;  or  as  much  wheat  as  when  poured 
on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail  (the  head  touching 
the  floor)  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover 
the  tip  of  the  former.** 

This  was  a  notable  custom  in  days  of  yore^  and 
proper  to  be  observed  when  cats  w^re  scarce:  9X 
present,  however,  afl&irs  are  changed,  affd  whole 
Utt^ers  of  their  blind  offspring  are  daily  devoted, 
irithout  remorse>  to  a  pail  of  water« 

The  above  quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as  being 
an  evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  antient  manners, 
but,  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  it  almost  proves  to  a 
demonstration  that  cats  are  not  aborigines  of  these 
islands,  or  known  to  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The 
large  prices  set  on  them,  if  we  consider  the  value 
ot  specie  at  that  time,  and  the  great  care  tak;en  of 
the  improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal  that  mul- 
tiplies so  last,  are  almost  certain  proofs  of  their  being 
little  known  at  that  period. 

When  M.  Baumgarten  was  at  Damascus  he  saw 
there  a  kind  of  hospital  for  cats ;  where  they  were 
kept  in  a  laige  house  walled  round,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  apartments  were  quite  filled  with  them. 
He  was  told,  when  he  inquired  into  the  origin  of 
this  singular  institution,  that  Mahomet,  when  he 
once  lived  there,  brought  with  him  a  cat,  which  he 
kept  in  the  sleeve  of  his  gown,  and  carefully  fed 
with  his  own  hands.  His  followers  in  this  place, 
therefore,  ever  afterwards  paid  a  superstitious  respect 
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to  these  animals ;  and  supported  them  in  this  man- 
ner by  public  alms^  which  were  very  adequate  to  the 
purpose. 

Cats,  who  prey  by  night,  derive  a  particular  ad- 
vantage from  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  eyes. 
The  pupil  in  man  and  the  geneiulity  of  animals 
has  its  power  of  contraction  and  dilatation  confined 
within  certain  limits.  It  enlarges  a  little  when  the 
light  is  iaint,  and  contracts  when  the  light  is  too 
splendid.  But  this  motion,  though  very  percepti- 
ble, is  nothing  when  compared  with  the  pupil  of 
cats,  night-birds,  and  owls,  whose  power  of  altering 
the  figure  of  that  part  of  the  eye  is  so  great,  that 
the  pupil  will  vary,  according  to  the  d^ree  of  light 
or  darkness,  from  a  perfect  circle  to  a  narrow  line. 
Hence  these  animals  see  better  in  the  night  than 
in  the  day,  when  the  pupil  is  so  perpetually  con- 
tracted that  they  seem  to  have  but  an  imperfect 
vision.  It  is  in  the  twilight  that  they  b^n  to  en- 
joy a  perfect  sight;  the  glare  of  the  day  no  longer 
incommodes  them ;  the  pupil  reassumes  its  proper 
roundness,  and  the  animals  proceed  to  discover  and 
surprise  their  prey.  They  are  strongly  attached  to 
their  kittens,  and  have  even  been  known  to  suckle, 
with  tenderness  and  affection,  the  young  of  other 
animals.  Mr.  White  in  his  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bome  has  related  the  following  instance : 

*'  My  friend  had  a  little  helpless  leveret  brought 
to  him,  which  the  servants  had  fed  with  milk  from 
a  spoon  ;  and  about  the  same  time  his  cat  kittened, 
and  the  young  were  dispatched  and  buried.     The 
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hare  was  soon  lost^  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  by  some  dog  or  cat.  However,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  as  the  master  was  sitting  in  bis  garden,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  observed  his  cat,  with 
tail  erect, .  trotting  towards  him,  and  calling  with 
little  short  inward  notes  of  complacency,  such  as 
these  animals  use  towstrds  their  kittens ;  and  some- 
thing gamboling  ^ter  her,  which  proved  to  be  the 
leveret,  that  the  cat  had  nourished  with  her  milk, 
and  continued  to  support  with  gr§at  flection.  Thus 
was  a  granivorous  anipial  nurtured  by  a  carnivorous 
and  predacious  one!  This  strange  affection  was 
probably  occasioned  by  those  tender  maternal  feel- 
ings which  the  loss  of  her  kittens  had  awakened ; 
and  by  the  complacency  and  ease  she  derived  from 
the  procuring  of  her  teats  to  be  drawn,  which  were 
too  much  distended  with  milk.  From  habit  she 
became  as  much  delighted  with  this  foundling  as  if 
it  had  been  her  real  offspring.** 

Another  example  of  a  similar  nature  is  recorded 
by  the  same  gentleman  in  his  Naturalist's  Calendar. 

^^  A  boy  had  taken  three  young  squirrels  in  their 
nest.  TThese  small  creatures  he  put  under  a  cat 
who  had  lately  lost  her  kittens ;  and  found  that  she 
nursed  and  suckled  them  with  the  same  assiduity 
and  afiection  as  if  they  had  been  her  own  progeny* 
So  many  persons,  went  to  see  the  little  squirrels 
suckled  by  a  cat,  that  the  foster-mother  became 
jealous  of  her  charge,  and  in  pain  for  her  safety ; 
and  therefore  hid  them  over  the  ceiling,  where  one 
died.     This  circumstance  showed  her  affection  for 
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these  foundlings,  and  that  she  supposed  the  squirrels 
to  be  her  own  young." 

We  have  intmduced  the  following  account  <^  a 
cat  who  was  the  means  of  detectii^  a  murder,  from 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  January  1801. 

A  physician  at  Lyons,   in  July  1800,  was  re- 
quested to  inquire  into  a  murder  that  had  been 
committed  on  the  body  of  a  woman  of  that  city. 
In  consequence  of  this  solicitation,  he  went  to  the 
residence  of  the  deceased,  where  he  found  her  ex- 
tended lifeless  on  the  floor  and  welterii^  in  her 
blood.     A  large  white  cat  was  mounted  on  the  cor- 
nice of  a  cupboard,  at  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, where  he  seemed  to  have  taken  refiige.    He 
sat  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse, 
and  his  attitude  and  looks  expressing  horror  and  af- 
fright.   The  following  morning  he  was  found  in  the 
same  station  and  attitude ;  and  when  the  room  was 
filled  with  officers  of  justice,  neither  the  clattering 
of  the  soldiers*  arms,  nor  the  loud  conversation  of 
the  company,  could  in  the  least  divert  his  attention. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  suspected  penons  were 
brought  in,  his  eyes  glared  with  ino^ased  (iiry ;  his 
hair  bristled;   he  darted  into  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  where  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaee 
at  them ;  and  then  precipitately  retreated  under  the 
bed.    The  countenances  of  the  assassins  were  dis- 
concerted ;  and  they  now,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  horrid  business,  felt  their 
atrocious  audacity  forsake  them. 

Cats  are  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  almost 
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every  climate.  They  do  not  differ  specifically  from 
our  domestic  kind ;  but  they  are  very  fierce  and  de- 
structive^ making  great  havock  among  poultry^  rab- 
bits, hares,  &c.  They  are  much  larger  than  the 
house  cat,  and  are  very  strongly  made,  with  tre* 
mendous  claws  and  teeth.  Mr.  Bewick  says  he 
recollects  one  having  been  killed  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  which  measured  from  its  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail  upwards  of  five  feet."  They  are  taken 
either  in  traps,  or  by  shooting,  but  the  latter  is 
a  dangerous  mode;  for,  if  they  are  only  slightly 
wounded,  they  will  attack  the  hunter  with  a  fiiry 
which  he  may  have  cause  to  repent. 


BEAR. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 


Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  camne,  in 
J^yes  provided  with  a  nictitating  membrane. 
Snout  lengthened. 
Five  toes  both  before  and  behind. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Ursus  Arctos.     U.  fosco  nigricans^  canda  abropta.    Xam.  Syjf, 

Nat.  Gmd.  1.  p.  100. 
Of  a  blackirfi  brown  cbloar^  with  a  very  short 

tafl. 
Urnis  niger^  cauda  unicolore.     Briss.  Qmadr. 
184. 
Common  Bear.     Sm.  Buffi  v.  5.  p.  1.  ^  108.    Pemi.  Hisi, 

Quadr.  ed.  3.  v.  2.  p.  1.    Bew.  Quadr.  p.  26u 
Shaw  Gen.  ZooL  pi.  102. 

The  black  bear,  the  brown  bear,  the  gray  bear, 
and  the  white  land  bear,  are  all  varieties  of  each 
other,  though  all  naturalists  agree  that  the  white 
polar  or  sea  bear  is  a  distinct  species.  Of  the 
several  varieties  above  mentioned  the  brown  bear  is 
by  iar  the  most  common,  and  is  a  savage  and  solitary 
animal,  residing  in  the  most  unfinequented  places. 
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and  som^mes  among  the  most  dangerous  precipices 
of  uninhabited  mountains. 

The  length  of  a  full  grown  brown  bear  is  about 
six  feet.  He  is  covered  with  a  hard  and  thick 
skin,  and  clothed  with  long  coarse  hair ;  he  has 
short  ears,  little  eyes,  strong  and  clumsy  limbs, 
large  feet,  and  a  tail  which  is  hardly  visible.  He 
is  said  to  destroy  cattle,  and  feed  even  on  carrion ; 
nevertheless,  he  seems  intended  by  Nature  to  live 
upon  vegetables,  since  he  will  eat  potatoes,  com, 
different  sorts  of  fruits  and  roots,  and  is  known  to 
be  fond  of  peas ;  of  which,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  he 
will  tear  up  great  quantities,  and,  beating  them  out 
of  their  shells  on  some  stone  or  hard  spot  of  ground, 
eats  the  grain,  and  carries  off  the  straw."  The 
senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  he  possesses 
in  high  perfection,  and  is  even  capable  of  some 
degree  of  instruction,  so  much  indeed,  as  to  move 
in  awkward  measures  upon  his  hind  feet  to  the  voice 
or  instrument  of  his  leader;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, says  Goldsmith,  ^^  that  the  dancer  is  often 
found  to  be  the  best  performer  of  the  two."  He 
is  a  most  capricious  creature,  and  never,  safely,  to 
be  trusted,  however  mild  and  gentle  his  appearance 
may  be  towards  his  master.  In  his  attacks,  instead 
of  using  his  teeth  he  strikes  his  adversary  with  his 
paws ;  and  not  contented  with  the  usual  mode  of 
warfare,  he  hugs  his  enemy  with  all  his  might, 
who  seldom  quits  his  embraces  till  he  is  squeezed 
to  death. 

On  the  approach  of  the  wmter  months  the  bear^ 
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who  in  at  that  time  excessively  fat,  retiires  to  the 
most  gloomy  part  of  the  forest,  where  in  some  ca« 
Fern  that  has  been  hollowed  out  by  time,  or  in  the 
decayed  body  of  some  large  tree,  he  passes  several 
weeks  alone,  without  provisions,  and  to  appeatanoe 
almost  without  life.  However,  he  is  npt  entirely 
derived  .of  sensation,  like  those  animals  who  spend 
a  part  of  the  year  in  a  truly  dormant  state,  but 
seems  rather  a  voluntary  prisoner,  being  provided 
by  Nature  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  f^t  for  his 
subsistence  during  the  time ;  and  he  only  begins  to 
feel  inclined  to  seek  his  iood  when  the  ht  he  had 
acquired  in  the  summer  is  almost  wasted  aw^.  It 
is  then  that  he  comes  from  his  hiding-place,  in 
search  of  fresh  nourishment,  wasted,  lean,  and  weak. 
'Hie  common  report  that  the  bear  lives  during  his 
confinement  by  sucking  his  paws,  is  without  the 
smallest  foundation,  and  may  be  xdassed  among  the 
many  vulgar  errors  which  custom  has  fixed  a'  value 
upon. 

The  female  bear  brings  forth  in  the  winter,  and 
is  very  careful  in  providii^  a  proper  retreat  for  her 
young :  she  prepares  for  them  a  soft  bed  of  moss 
and  herbs,  in  the  bottom  of  her  cavern,  and  suckles 
them  till  they  are  able  to  go  abroad  with  her.  She 
likewise  often  conceals  them  in  the  most  secret  and 
gloomy  places,  to  secure  them  from  the  savage  dis- 
position of  the  male,  who  never  fails  to  devour 
them  whenever  he  can  get  an  opportunity.  One, 
two,  or  three  young  ones  are  generally  produced 
at  a  litter ;  and  an  ingenious  writer  informs  us,  that 


when  the  young  are  first  whelped  they  are  yellow^ 
with  a  white  mark  round  the  neck^  and  do  not 
look  much  like  bears :  their  eyes  are  closed  during 
four  weeks ;  th^  are  about  eight  indhes  long  when 
first  bom^  but  increase  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  the 
end  of  three  months ;  at  that  age  they  appear  aU 
most  round,  and  their  snout  is  very  sharp  and 
pointed.  They  do  not  acquire  much  strength  till 
they  are  full  grown,  before  which  time  they  have 
lost  their  white  hair,  which  gradually  decreases^  and 
the  yellow  is  changed  into  brown. 

The  affection  of  the  female  for  her  young  is  so 
great  that  she  will  expose  herself  to  every  danger 
to  preserve  them,  and  ift  then  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  male.  When  the  spring  is  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  old  bear  to  leave  her  l^treat,  she 
comes  forth  attended  by  her  cubs,  and  strictly  exa- 
mines every  spot  in  search  of  food.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  shapeless  form  she  will  ascend  a  tree  with 
surprising  agility,  and  devour  the  firuit  in  great 
quantities,  gathering  it  with  one  paw,  while  she 
keeps  herself  firm  on  the  branches  with  the  other. 

TTiese  animals  are  so  fond  of  honey  that  they  will 
climb  hollow  decayed  trees  in  seareh  of  it,  and  where 
a  hive  is  to  be  found  they  never  fail  to  enjoy  its 
contents. 

A  singular  custom  prevails  among  the  savage 
Americans  respecting  the  bear^  who  is  held  by 
tilem  in  great  veneration.  When  one  is  killed,  they 
paint  his  head  with  different  colours,  and  place  it 
on  an  elevated  situation,  where  it  recdves  the  re- 
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spects  of  all  the  guests ;  who^  after  singing  songs  to 
celebrate  his  praise^  conclude  the  ceremony  by  feast- 
ing on  his  body. 

In  passing  through  Lithuania  Mr.  Coxe  oh* 
served^  in  various  parts  of  a  forest,  circular  ranges 
of  boards  fixed  to  several  trees  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  projecting  three  from  the  trunk. 
On  great  hunting  parties  ladders  are  placed  against 
these  scaffoldings ;  and  the  hunters,  if  closely  press- 
ed by  a  bear,  ascend  the  ladder  and  draw  it  up 
after  them :  the  bear,  aldiough  an  excellent  climber, 
is  stopped  in  his  ascent  by  the  projection  of  the 
boards. 

Hunting  the  bear  is  not  attended  with  much 
danger  when  properly  conducted;  and  as  the  em- 
ployment is  very  profitable,  it  is  much  practised. 
In  Canada  and  Louisiana,  where  the  black  bears 
generally  reside  in  the  decayed  parts  of  old  trees, 
which  are  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  the 
hunters  disturb  them  by  lighting  a  fire  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  smoke  presently  becomes  so  intolera- 
ble that  the  black  family  are  obliged  to  retreat.  If 
there  is  a  female  and  her  cubs,  the  mother  descends 
first,  and  is  killed  before  she  reaches  the  ground:  the 
young  ones,  who  soon  follow,  are  easily  secured,  and 
are  generally  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  skin  and 
delicate  flesh. 

The  manner  in  which  these  animals  are  chased 
by  the  Americans,  and  the  superstitious  ceremonies 
of  the  hunters,  have  afforded  a  curious  subject  for 
the  very  intelligent  Mr.  Pennant,  who  in  his  Arctic 
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Zoology  has  &Toured  us  with  the  following  ac* 
count: 

'^  The  chase  of  these  animals  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance^  and  never  undertaken  without 
abundance  of  ceremony.  A  principal  warrior  first 
^ves  a  general  invitation  to  all  the  hunters.  This 
is  followed  by  a  most  serious  fieist  of  eight  days^  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  food ;  notwith- 
standing which,  they  pass  the  day  in  continual 
song.  This  they  do  to  invoke  the  spirits  of  the 
woods  to  direct  them  to  the  place  where  there  are 
abundance  of  bears.  They  even  cut  their  flesh  in 
divers  parts  of  their  bodies,  to  render  the  spirits 
^nore  propitious.  They  also  address  themselves  to 
the  manes  of  the  beasts  slain  in  preceding  chases, 
as  if  it  were  to  direct  them  in  their  dreams  to  plenty 
of  game.  One  dreamer  alone  cannot  determine  the 
place  of  chase,  numbers  must  concur  ;  but  as  they 
tell  each  other  their  dreams,  they  never  fail  to 
agree:  whether  that  arises  from  complaisance,  or 
by  a  real  agreement  in  the  dreams  from  their 
thoughts  being  perpetually  turned  on  the  same 
thing. 

^^  Hie  chief  of  the  hunt  now  gives  a  great  feast, 
at  which  no  one  dares  to  appear  without  first  bath* 
ing.  At  this  entertainment  they  eat  with  great 
moderation,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom.  The 
master  of  the  feast  alone  touches  nothing;  but  is 
employed  in  relating  to  the  guests  antient  tales  of 
the  wonderful  feats  in  former  chases :  and  fresh 
invocations  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased  bears  con- 
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dude  the  whole.  They  then  sally  forth,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  village,  equipped  as  if  for 
war,  and  painted  black.  Eveiy  able  hunter  is  on  a 
level  with  a  great  warrior ;  but  he  must  have  killed 
his  dozen  great  beasts  before  his  character  is  esta- 
billed ;  after  which  his  alliance  is  as  much  courted 
as  that  of  the  most  valiant  captain. 

^  They  now  proceed  on  their  way  in  a  direct 
line;  neither  rivers,  marshes,  nor  any  other  impedU 
ments,  stop  their  course;  driving  before  them  all 
the  beasts  which  they  find  in  their  way.  When 
they  arrive  in  the  hunting-ground,  they  surround 
as  laige  a  space  as  their  company  will  admit,  and 
then  contract  their  circle ;  searching,  as  they  con- 
tract, every  hollow  tree,  and  every  place  fit  for  the 
retreat  of  the  bear,  and  ooatinue  the  same  practice 
till  the  time  of  the  chase  is  expired. 

^  As  soon  as  a  bear  is  killed,  a  hunter  puts  into 
his  mouth  a  ligiited  pipe  of  tobacco,  and,  blowing 
into  it,  fills  the  throat  with  tiie  smoke,  conjuring 
the  spirit  of  the  animal  not  to  resent  what  th^  are 
going  to  do  to  his  body;  nor  to  render  their  Asture 
chases  unsuccessful.  As  the  beast  makes  no  reply, 
4Aiey  cut  out  the  string  of  the  tongve,  and  throw 
it  into  the  fire ;  if  it  crackles  and  runs  in  (which  it 
is  almost  sure  to  do)  they  accept  it  as  a  good  omen; 
if  not,  they  consider  that  the  spirit  of  the  beast  is  set 
appeased,  and  that  the  chase  of  the  next  year  will  be 
unfortunate. 

^^  The  hunters  live  well  during  tiie  chase,  om 
provisions  whidi  they  bring  with  them.    They  /b^ 
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turn  home  with  great  pride  and  self-sufficiency ;  for 
to  kill  a  bear  forms  the  character  of  a  complete  man. 
They  again  give  a  great  entertainment^  and  now 
make  a  point  to  leave  nothing.  The  feast  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  genius,  perhaps  that  of  gluttony, 
whose  resentment  they  dread  if  they  do  not  eat 
every  morsel,  and  even  sup  up  the  very  melted 
grease  in  which  the  meat  was  dressed.  They  some- 
times eat  till  they  burst,  or  bring  on  themselves 
some  violent  disorders.  The  first  course  is  the 
greatest  bear  they  have  killed,  without  even  taking 
out  the  entrails,  or  taking  off  the  skin,  contenting 
themselves  with  silking  the  skin,  as  is  practised 
with  hogs.- 

Of  the  many  singular  customs  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  diflferent  countries,  that  which  is  recorded 
of  the  Laplanders  is  not  among  the  least.  The 
hunter  who  had  killed  a  bear  was  reckoned  a  great 
man,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  both 
sexes ;  he  was  caressed,  he  was  feasted ;  but  he  was 
denied  access  to  his  wife  for  three  days.  The  bear 
was  brought  home  in  triumph,  and  a  new  tent  was 
erected  for  the  hero,  which,  however,  he  never  en- 
tered till  he  had  changed  his  hunting  dress :  here 
he  was  to  remain  three  days,  the  women  confining 
themselves  at  home  during  the  time.  The  flesh 
of  the  bear  was  dressed  in  the  tent  of  the  hero ;  the 
feast  was  prepared ;  and  part  of  it  sent  to  the  fe- 
males :  but  here  comes  another  singularity,  the  la- 
dies were  never  allowed  a  bit  of  the  rump ;  neitlier 
were  they  to  receive  the  meat  at  the  common  en- 
vois I.  R 
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trance  of  the  hut,  but  throi]^  a  hole  in  another 
part  The  feast  being  finished,  the  bones,  are 
buried  with  great  solemnity,  every  bone  being 
placed  in  its  proper  situation,  firmn  a  firm  persuasion 
that  the  bear  wiH  be  restored,  and  reanimate  a  new 
body. 

The  flesh  of  a  young  bear,  fiittened  with  the  au- 
tumnal fruits,  is  allowed  by  all  who  have  tasted  it 
to  be  very  delicious  food.  It  is  both  wholesome 
4md  nourishing,  and  resembks  pork  more  than  any 
other  meat.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  the  tongue  and 
the  paws  are  esteemed  the  most  exquisite  morsels; 
the  hams  are  also  excellent,  but  apt  to  rust  if  not 
well  preserved. 

The  bear  is  a  valuable  creature  to  the  inhabitants 
of  high  latitudes;  they  not  only  feed  upon  his 
flesh,  and  sell  his  fint,  but  me  his  skin  for  beds  and 
for  coverlets,  for  bonnets,  for  gloves,  for  collars  for 
their  dogs,  and  soles  for  their  shoes.  The  shoulder 
blades  are  formed  into  instruments  to  cut  the  grass, 
and  they  cover  their  faces  with  the  intestines  to 
protect  them  frcxn  the  sun. 


THE  POLAR  BEAR. 


The  white  or  polar  bear  is  found  within  the 
whole  polar  circle  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  Ame^ 
rica  as  low  as  Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador*    He 
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brftves  the  utmost  Beveiity  of  the  arcti<^  zoiie^  and  is 
9o  little  OEilculated  to  live  in  a  temperate  climate^ 
that  the  one  which  was  brought  to  England  some 
years  ago  was  restless^  Very  ftirious^  and  always  in 
motion.  To  keep  him  tolerably  comfortable,  the 
keeper  was  irec^ently  obliged  to  throw  over  him 
pailfuls  of  cold  water.  From  the  coast  of  Green- 
land the  white  bear  is  frequently  carried  out  to  sea 
on  pieces  of  ioe^  which  are  detached  by  winds  or 
currents  from  the  main  body.  On  one  of  these 
frozen  islands^  he  is  oflben  floated  to  the  shore  of 
Iceland ;  where  a  general  alarm  is  sprted  upon  his 
appekirance,  and  the  inhabitants  join  in  the  pursuit 
till  the  animal  is  destroyed^r  A  single  Icelander, 
with  no  other  weapon  than  a  spear^  will  engage  this 
formidable  creature;  and  although  the  combat  is 
sometimes  obstinate,  he  never  fails  to  come  ofF  vic^ 
torious.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a  person  who  lived 
near  Langeness,  the  extreme  tfiortheni  point  of  Ice-- 
land,  as  still  celebrated  for  having  slain  tiot  fewer 
than  twenty  in  single  Combat/  To  encourage  the 
destruction  of  these  animals,  a  reward  is  offered  for 
every  skin,  which  must  be  delivered  to  the  next 
magistrate.  They  were  formerly  sent  by  tHe  hunt- 
ers to  the  different  cathedrals  and  churches,  for 
the  u^  of  the  priests,  who,  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, tuied  to  stand  upon  them  to  defend  their  feet 
from  the  cold  stoned  while  they  celebrated  high 
inass/ 

This  species  of  bear  is  ^  bold  and  ferocious  that 
It  has  been  known  to  attack  an  armed  vessel  at  m 
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distance  from  the  shore,  and  has  been  with  dif- 
ficulty prevented  from  coming  on  board«  In  one 
instance,  related  by  Bewick,  it  succeeded  in  its  at- 
tempt. The  animal  was  wounded  by  the  crew  of 
a  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  in  the  whale-fishery,  and 
with  that  steady  determination  to  be  revenged, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  bear,  it  imme- 
diately ran  along  the  ice  towards  the  boat ;  and  on 
its  way  received  a  second  shot,  which  made  it  still 
more  furious.  It  presently  swam  to  the  boat,  and 
in  attempting  to  get  on  board  received  a  blow  with 
a  hatchet  by  one  of  the  crew,  which  cut  ofi*  its  fore 
foot  while  resting  on  the  gunwale.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  a  foot,  and  the  two  other  wounds, 
the  animal  continued  to  swim  after  them  till  they 
arrived  at  the  ship;  when  the  bear  immediately  as- 
cended the  deck;  and  the  crew,  having  fled  into  the 
shrouds,  would  have  been  pursued  by  the  animal, 
if  a  lucky  shot  from  one  of  them  had  not  laid  it 
dead  upon  the  deck.  Berentz  had  reason  to  re- 
member the  dreadful  vengeance  of  these  creatures, 
who  frequently  attacked  and  killed  his  seamen  when 
they  went  on  shore  on  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla. 
Those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  seized 
by  them  were  carried  away  in  their  mouths,  torn  to 
pieces,  and  devoured  even  in  sight  of  their  com- 
panions. Nothing  less  than  a  mortal  wound  will 
make  them  desist  from  their  purpose;  and  one 
which  was  shot  while  preying  on  a  man,  staggered 
away  with  the  mangled  corpse  in  its  mouth  without 
quitting  its  hold  till  it  was  killed. 
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But  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  too  fre- 
quently the  aggressors,  and  that  the  animal  in  general 
may  be  rather  said  to  take  a  just  revenge,  than  exer- 
cise a  wanton  cruelty.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  Greenlander  in  his  canoe,  passing  near  an  ice  float, 
is  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  white  bear,  who,  if  he 
does  not  overset  the  boat,  will  seat  himself  very 
quietly  as  a  passenger,  and  suffer  the  Greenlander 
to  row  him  ashore.  It  is  said  that  on  such  occasions 
the  bear  seldom  offers  any  violence  to  his  water- 
man. 

They  generally  spend  the  summer  months  on 
islands  of  ice,  passing  frequently  from  one  to  the 
other ;  and  they  have  been  seen  on  these  islands  at 
the  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  any  land.  They 
are  excellent  swimmers,  and  sometimes  dive,  though 
they  cannot  stay  long  under  the  water.  Their 
lodgings  are  the  natural  caverns  formed  by  stu- 
pendous masses  of  ice,  which,  being  piled  one  over 
another,  leave  large  cavities  beneath.  The  long 
and  dismal  winter  nights  of  those  inclement  regions 
are  passed  by  the  bears  in  deep  beds  of  snow,  which 
they  fiaushion  to  their  purpose,  and  there  remain  in 
a  state  of  torpidity,  till  the  refreshing  appearance 
of  the  vernal  sun  calls  them  forth  from  their  re- 
treats. 

They  often  feed  on  whortleberries  and  crow- 
berries,  though  they  greatly  prefer  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  deer,  hares,  birds,  all  sorts  of  fish,  seals, 
and  the  carcases  of  whales,  are  alike  devoured  by 
them.     Greenland  abounds  with  them,  where  they 
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collect  in  great  numbers,  and,  s^tracted  by  the  smell 
of  seals'  flesh,  frequently  surround  the  habitations 
of  the  oatives,  and  attempt  to  enter  their  huts :  but 
the  Greenlander,  being  aware  that  his  company  if 
admitted  would  become  troublesome,  drives  them 
away  by  the  smell  of  burnt  feathers. 

The  white  bear  grows  to  a  laige  size,  and  is  said 
sometimes  to  measure  thirteen  feet  in  length.  A 
smaller  one  measured  by  order  of  Captain  Phipps 
was  seven  feet  and  an  inch  from  the  snout  to  the 
tail,  its  height  at  the  shoulder  was  four  feet  three 
inches,  the  breadth  of  the  tore  paw  seven  inches, 
and  the  weight  of  the  carcase,  without  the  head, 
skin,  or  entrails,  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds* 

The  tendons  of  this  animal  are  split  into  threads^ 
by  the  Greenlanders,  for  sewing ;  and  of  the  skin 
they  make  boots,  shoes,  and  gloves.  They  like- 
wise feed  on  the  flesh  and  fat ;  which  last  is  fre- 
quently so  'excessive,  that  a  hundred  pounds  has 
been  taken  out  of  a  single  beast  The  only  un- 
wholesome part  about  tlie  animal  is  the  liver;  which 
is  so  pernicious,  that  three  of  Hemskirk's  teilors  be- 
came dangerously  ill  on  eating  some  of  it  boiled. 

Painant  informs  us,  that  the  polar  bear  became 
part  of  the  royal  menagerie  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Mr.  Walpole  has  proved  how  great  a 
patron  that  despised  prince  was  of  the  arts.  It  is 
not  less  evident  that  he  extiended  his  protection  to 
natural  history.  We.  find  be  had  procured  a  white 
bear  from  Norway,  which  the  Norwegians  had  pro- 
bably imported  fh>m  Greenland,  they  having  pos- 
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sessed  that  country  for  some  centuries  before  that 
period.  In  Madox's  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer^ 
there  are  two  writs  extant  from  that  monarch,  di- 
recting the  sheriffs  of  London  to  furnish  sixpence 
a  day  to  support  pur  white  bear  in  our  Tower  of 
London ;  and  to  provide  a  muzzle  and  iron  chain 
to  hold  him  when  out  of  the  water ;  and  a  long  and 
strong  rope  to  hold  him  when  he  is  fishing  in  the 
Thames. 


OPOSSUM: 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 


Two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Cutting  teeth  vary  in  number. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Tail  very  long,  slender,  and  usually  naked. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 


D1DEUUI8  MAB8UP1ALIS. 


Opossum, 


D.  mammis  octo  intra  abdomen,  linn. 

Syst.  Nat.  Qmd.  1.  p.  105. 
Has  eight  teats  within  the  pooch. 
Philander  maximus  orientalis.      Sth. 

Mus.  1.  p.  64.  tab.  39. 
Sm.  Buff.  V.  5.  p.  404.  pi.  l6l^  162. 

Penn.  Hist.   Quadr.  v.  2.  p.   18. 

pi. 63.   Bew,Quadr.j^.3Q5.   Shaw 

Gen,  Zwd.  pi.  10/. 


Among  the  various  ways  in  which  Providence  hath 
chosen  to  diversify  the  forms  of  different  animals, 
there  is  hardly  one  so  singular  as  that  which  is  al- 
lotted the  opossum  for  the  security  of  its  young. 
When  the  female  finds  herself  near  the  time  of 
bringing  forth,  she  prepares  a  nest  of  coarse  grass 
covered  with  long  pieces  of  stick.     Upon  this  nest 
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the  young  ones  are  bom ;  blind^  weak,  and  naked ; 
and  the  moment  they  come  into  the  world,  as  if 
they  were  already  tired  of  it,  they  retreat  into  a 
large  bag  or  pouch,  which  is  situated  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mother's  belly,  within  which  are  the 
teats.  There  they  adhere  as  if  they  were  inani- 
mate, till  they  arrive  at  a  d^ree  of  perfection  in 
shape,  and  attain  sight,  strength,  and  hair.  They 
are  then  prepared  to  undergo  what  may  be  called 
a  second  birth ;  after  which,  they  no  longer  attach 
themselves  to  the  pouch,  but  merely  make  use  of  it 
as  an  asylum  in  time  of  danger.  During  the  period 
of  this  second  gestation,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  the  fe- 
male shows  an  excessive  attachment  to  her  young ; 
she  carries  them  about  with  her  wherever  she  goes ; 
and  would  rather  suffer  any  torture,  even  death  it- 
self, than  permit  this  receptacle  to  be  opened ;  for 
she  has  the  power  of  resisting  every  effort  to  un- 
close the  pouch,  by  the  help  of  some  very  strong 
muscles  with  which  she  can  contract  or  dilate  the 
orifice  at  pleasure. 

When  the  young  are  suddenly  surprised,  and 
have  not  time  to  reach  their  asylum,  they  will  cling 
to  their  mother's  tail  and  escape  with  her.  The 
opossum  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  cat,  is  very  de- 
structive to  poultry,  and  sucks  the  blood  without 
eating  the  flesh.  It  has  a  long  tail,  by  which  it 
will  hang  from  the  branches,  and,  by  swinging  its 
body,  fling  itself  among  the  boughs  of  the  adja- 
cent trees.  It  will  sometimes  hang  from  a  bough 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  watch  if  any  lesser  ani- 
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mal^  which  it  is  able  to  overcome,  passes  under- 
neath ;  when  it  immediately  drops  down  and  de- 
vours it  When  the  opossum  finds  itself  on  the 
point  of  being  taken,  it  counterfeits  death  with  sudi 
ibrtitude,  that  hardly  any  torture  will  make  it 
move ;  but  if  the  person  retires,  it  will  soon  put  it- 
self in  motion,  and  creep  for  shelter  into  some 
neighbouring  bush.  The  female  brings  forth  from 
four  to  six  at  a  time. 


/ 


WEESEL. 


OBlfERIC  CHARACTSR. 

Six  cutting  teeth,  and  tivo  canine,  in  each  jaw. 
Tongue  in  several  species  beset  with  sharp-pointed  papilbe. 
Five  toes  both  before  and  behind. 
Claws  not  retractile. 

SABLE. 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

MusTELA  ZiBELLiNA.    M.  pedibus  fissis,  corpore  obscoie  fulvo, 

fronte  ezalbida,  gatture  dneieo.   Luuu 
S^si.  Not.  Gmd.  1.  p.  98. 
Feet  having  the  toes  ¥U)oonoec(Bdl»  hodj 
.tawny  brown^  foxebead  white«  throat 
cinereous. 
Mustda  obscure  fulva^  gutture  cinereo, 
Bnss.  Quadr,  p.  18a 

Sable. Sm,  Bt^ff.  v.  7.  p.  dOp.     Pmn.  Hbt. 

Quadr.  v.  2.  p.  43.      Bew.  QHodr^ 
p.  233. 

The  thick  and  beautiftil  coat  of  the  sable  is  at  once 
his  greatest  friend  and  bis  chief  enemy.  It  serves, 
indeed,  completely  to  defend  the  owner  from  the 
cold ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  exposes  him  to  the 
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avarice  of  mankind^  who  employ  every  means  to 
destroy  the  animal^  that  they  may  emrich  themselves 
by  adding  another  luxury  to  the  many  already  en- 
joyed by  the  opulent. 

In  size  and  figure  the  sable  resembles  the  martin. 
The  skin  of  one  which  was  sent  Mr.  Pennant,  from 
Canada,  measured  twenty  inches  from  the  nose  to 
the  tail ;  the  tail  itself  measured  eight  inches  from 
the  base  to  the  end  of  the  hairs.  These  little  ani- 
mals are  found  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  Russia,  in 
Kamtschatka,  and  Japan :  but  they  are  by  no  means 
so  plentiful  as  formerly;  and  the  high  price  set 
upon  their  skins  makes  the  hunters  so  eager  to  ob- 
tain them,  that  the  sable  will  probably  in  time  be 
extinct  in  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  vast  forests  of  fir  with  which  the  extreme 
parts  of  Siberia  abound,  the  sables  are  to  be  found 
in  the  greatest  numbers.  There  they  either  live 
in  holes  in  the  earth,  beneath  the  roots  of  trees, 
or,  like  the  martin,  form  nests  in  the  hollow  trunks, 
and  skip  with  great  agility  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other. They  prey  during  the  summer  on  such 
animals  as  they  can  conquer ;  in  winter  they  catch 
birds ;  and  in  the  autumn  are  content  with  a  vege- 
table diet,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  berries  of  the  ser- 
vice-tree, on  hurtle-berries  and  cranberries.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  their  skins  are  of  least  value, 
as  they  are  subject  to  itch,  and  destroy  the  fiir  by 
rubbing  themselves  against  the  trees.  About  April 
the  female  brings  forth  from  three  to  five  little 
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ones,  which  she  continues  to  suckle  for  four  or  five 
wedcs. 

Sables  are  sometimes  taken  by  placing  a  piece 
of  timber  from  tree  to  tree  horizontally:  towards 
one  end  of  this  is  placed  a  bait:  over  the  lower 
piece  of  wood  is  placed  another,  suspended  ob- 
liquely, and  resting  at  one  end  on  a  post  very 
slightly ;  a  rod  extends  from  it  to  a  noose,  to  which 
the  bait  is  fastened;  and  the  moment  the  sable  seizes 
the  meat,  the  upper  timber  falls,  and  crushes  it  to 
death. 

Formerly  the  capture  of  these  animals  was  al- 
lotted as  a  task  to  the  unhappy  criminals  confined 
in  Siberia ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  At  pre- 
sent the  hunters  of  sables  form  themselves  into 
companies  from  five  to  forty  each;  the  last  sub- 
divide into  lesser  parties,  and  each  chooses  a  leader; 
but  the  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  a  chief. 
When  every  thing  is  prepared,  each  party  embarks 
in  a  small  covered  boat,  provided  with  an  inter- 
preter for  the  country  they  intend  to,  penetrate 
into ;  with  provision  for  the  party ;  and  with  a  dog 
and  a  net  for  every  two  men.  Thus  equipped  they 
set  out,  each  boat  steering  its  appointed  course  till 
they  all  arrive  in  the  hunting  country ;  there  they 
stop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters  are  frozen 
and  the  season  commences.  Before  they  begin  the 
chase  their  leader  assembles  them,  they  unite  in  a 
prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  success,  and  then  sepa- 
rate. The  first  sable  they  take  is  called  God*s  sable, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  church. 
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After  this  commendable  ceremony  is  concludecfy 
they  penetrate  into  the  woods^  marking  the  trees  as 
they  advance,  that  they  may  know  their  way  back ; 
and  in  their  hunting  quarters  form  huts  of  trees,  and 
bank  up  the  snow  round  them.     Here  they  begin 
by  laying  some  of  their  traps ;  they  afterwards  ad« 
Vance  ftirther  and  lay  more  traps,  still  building  new 
huts  in  every  quarter,   and  return  successively  to 
every  (dd  one,  to  see  what  luck  they  have  had,  and 
to  take  out  the  game  they  have  caught,  and  skin  it; 
which  none  but  the  chief  of  the  party  must  do. 
While  they  are  employed  in  this  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable business,  they  are  provided  with  provisions 
by  persons  who  are  appointed  to  bring  it  on  sledges, 
from  different  places  on  the  road,  where  magazines 
are  formed  for  their  use ;  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  convey  large  quantities  of  provisions  at  a  time 
through  the  country  the  hunters  are  destined  to 
penetrate,  and  at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year. 
The  common  trap  used  by  these  people  is  a  sort  of 
pit-fall,  with  a  loose  board  placed  over  it,  baited 
with  fish  or  flesh.     When  sables  are  scarce,  the 
hunters  have  recourse  to  nets,  and  follow  their  tracks 
in  the  new  fellen  snow  till  they  discover  their  holes, 
place  their  nets  at  the  entrance,  and  sometimes  wait 
watching  two  or  three  days  for  the  eomii^  out  of 
die  animal.     We  are  told  that  tiiese  poor  pec^le 
have  sometimes  been  so  pinched  with  hunger,  by 
the  failure  of  their  provisions,  that  they  have  been 
reduced  to  take  two  thin  boards,  one  of  which  they 
apply  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  other  to  tlw 
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back^  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords  placed 
at  the  ends. 

When  the  chase  is  over^  the  company  reassemble 
at  the  general  rendezvous^  and  return  home  in  their 
respective  boats  as  soon  as  the  rivers  become  naviga- 
ble by  the  melting  of  the  ice. 

Furs  were  an  article  of  luxury  in  Wales,  even  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Howel  daa,  about  994,  when 
they  sold  for  a  high  price.  They  soon  afterwards 
became  fashionable  throughout  Europe ;  but  in  the 
year  1337  ^^  luxury  had  got  to  such  a  head,  that 
it  was  enacted  by  Edward  the  Third,  that  every  per- 
son who  could  not  spend  a  hundred  a  year  should 
absolutely  be  prohibited  the  use  of  this  species  of 
finery. 


ICHNEUMON. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTEB. 


ViVERRA  Ichneumon.    V.  caada  e  basi  inoassata  aensim  at- 

tenuata  apice  floccoso^  poUidbus  re- 
motiusculis.  Umn.  Syst  Nat.  Gmet.  1 . 
p.  84. 
Tail  very  thick  at  the  root,  gradoallj  ta- 
pering to  the  point,  which  is  woolly  $ 
inner  toes  somewhat  remote  fiom  the 
rest 
Mustek  pilis  ex  albido  et  nigro  variegatis 
vestita.     Briss.  Qmdr.  p.  1 8 1 . 

Ichneumon.     .     .     .    Sm,  Buff.  ▼.  J,  p.  210.  pi.  225.    Perm. 

Kist.  Quadr.  v.  2.  p.  54.  Bew. 
Quadr.  p.  237-  Shaw  Gm.  Zool. 
pi.  92. 

M.  d*Obsonvill£  had  a  young  ichneumon  which 
he  brought  up,  by  feeding  it  at  first  with  milk, 
and  afterwards  with  baked  meat  mixed  with  rice. 
It  was  even  tamer  than  a  cat,  came  when  call- 
ed, and  followed  him,  though  at  liberty,  into  the 
countiy. 

"  One  day,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  I  brought  to 
him  a  small  water  serpent  alive,  being  desirous  to 
know  how  far  his  instinct  would  cany  him  against 


1^  hemg  wiA  yv\^ch  he  \^w  hitherto  tqtajily  unac- 
quainted. His  first  emotion  seemed  to  be  :afl!toiiishr 
Meqt  nu^ed  with  anger^  for  bi^  hjMr  became  erect ; 
^ut  u^  a^  instant  after  ^  slippefi  behind  tjhe  rqp- 
tjie,  and  iji^ifth  a  remai;kabile  swiftness  and  agility 
leaped  upon  its  head^  seized  it^  and  crushed  it  be- 
tween his  teeth.  This  essay  and  new  aliment 
seemed  to  have  awakened  in  him  his  innate  and 
destructive  vpracity^  .which  till  then  had  given  way 
to  the  gentleness  ,he  bad  acquired  iroqi  his  edu- 
cation. I  'had  about  my  :house  .several  curious  kinds 
of  fowls^  among  which  *he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  which,  till  then,  he  had  suffered  to  go  and  come 
twenty  times  unmolested  and  unregarded ;  but  a 
few  days  after,  when  he  found  himself  alone,  he 
strangled  them  eveiy  one,  ate  a  little^  ^M^d,  as  ap^ 
.peared,  drank  the  blood  of  two."* 

This  jittle  animal  is  found  in  its  ;wild  estate  in 
^the  southero  ^r^ons  of  Asia,  from  l^^gypt  to  Java ; 
^^d  ,is  common,  according  to  Kolbe,  in  the  fields 
about  the  ,Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Me  freqpents  the 
•banks  of  ^riversj  but  is  frequently  driven  from  them 
•by  in^ndations ;  when  he  seeks  the  higher  grounds, 
and  reven  ventures  to  approach  the  habitations  of 
men  in  search  of  prey.  Serpents  and  birds  are 
.equalty  the  pbjeets  of  his  pii^rsuit,  and  he  darts 
4indaunte(|ly  upon  that  most  venomous  of  all  4h^ 
^jAstemsnakes,  the  cobra. di  cqpelio,  and  seldom  ^faijs 
of  .victory :  however,  he  is  sometimes  wpupfled  .in 
the  combat,  and  is  then  «aid  to  seek  .immediate  re-* 
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lief  from  a  certain  herb  whidi  has  the  power  of 
correcting  the  poison. 

The  description  which  Lucan  has  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ichneumon  seizes  a  serpent 
to  avoid  being  injured  by  it,  is  thus  translated  by 
Rowei 

Thus  oft'  tb*  ichneumon^  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Invades  the  deadly  aspic  by  a  wile ; 
While  artfully  his  slender  tail  is  play*d^  . 
The  serpent  darts  upon  the  dancing  shade ; 
Then  turning  on  the  foe  with  swift  surprise. 
Full  on  the  throat  the  nimble  seizer  flies : 
The  gaping  snake  expires  beneath  the  wound. 
His  gushing  jaws  with  pois'nous  floods  abound. 
And  shed  the  fruitless  mischief  on  the  ground. 

The  eyes  of  the  ichneumon  afe  very  bright  and 
full  of  fire ;  the  nose  is  long  and  slender ;  the  limbs 
are  short ;  and  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  hard 
coarse  hair  varying  in  colour.  The  general  figure 
of  the  animal  is  like  that  of  the  pole-cat ;  but  the 
fur  is  more  beautiful  and  elegant^  consisting  of 
shades  of  brown,  fawn-colourj  and  sihrery  gray. 
The  Egyptians  always  held  the  ichneumon  in  great 
veneration  on  account  of  the  number  of  noxious 
animals  it  destroyed ;  and  particularly  the  crocodile^ 
whose  eggs  seldom  remain  undiscovered  by  the  crea- 
ture^ though  hid  beneath  the  sand :  we  have  reason 
to  admire  his  usefulness  as  well  as  industry  in  de- 
stroying them,  when  we  are  told  that  the  crocodile 
lays  two  or  three  hundred  eggs  at  a  time,  very  few 
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6f  which  escape  destruction.  They  seem  impatient 
of  cold,  and  when  transported  to  a  temperate  cli- 
mate take  every  precaution  that  instinct  can  dic- 
tate to  keep  themselyes  warm ;  they  roll  themselves 
into  a  ball,  and  yi  this  form  continue  to  sleep  all 
day  long,  with  the  head  between  the  legs.  This, 
however,  is  only  when  the  weather  is  severe;  as 
there  is  one  in  the  collection  at  Exeter  Change, 
which  was' lively  eiioiigh  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  moved  about  the  cage  without  showing  any  signs 
of  torpidity.  Seba,  the  celebrated  natursilist,  had  an 
ichneumon  sent  him  from  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  he  permitted  to  run  for  some  months  about 
the  house.  It  was  heavy  and  slothful  by  day,  and 
often  could  not  be  awaked  even  with  a  blow ;  but 
it  made  up  this  indolence  by  its  noctumai  activity, 
smelling  about  without  being  wholly  tame,  or 
wholly  mischievous.  It  climbed  up  the  walls  and 
the  trees  with  very  great  eascy  and  appeared  ex- 
tremely fond  of  spiders  and  worms,  which  it  pre- 
ferred probably  from  their  resemblance  to  serpents^ 
it^  most  natural  food.  It  w^  also  particularly  eager 
to  sclratch  up  holes  in  the  ground ;  and  this,  added 
to  its  wildness  and  uncleanliness,  obliged  our  na- 
turalist to  smother  it  in  spirits,  in  order  to  preserve^ 
and  add  it  to  the  rest  of  his  collection. 
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G&K£RtC  ClIAIlACT^It. 


Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine,  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot;  each  toe  connected  by  a  strong  web. 


MUSTELA    LUT&A. 


Common  Otter. 


bPfeclJ^IC  CKARAtTEk. 

M.  i^antis  pahnatis  nudif,  caoda  corpon  di* 
midio  breviore.    Linn,  Syst,  Nat.  Gwul,  1 . 

Fefet  webbed  a&d  naked;  tail  hatf  the  leilgth 

of  the  body. 
LutiB  <iUgitt8  aMfualibus.    FttMn.  Suee.  1 .  n.  IOl 
Lutia  castanei  colons.    Briss.  Quadr,  201. 
Sm,  Biiff\  v.  4.  p.  232.  pi.  71.     Penn,  Hiit. 

t^uadr.  V.  2.  p.  ^7*     -^^c^*  (^uadr.  p.  451. 

Sh&a;  Gen.  kool.  pi.  100. 


Would  ye  preserve  a  nurn'roos  finny  race, 
let  your  fierce  dogs  the  ibv*nous  otter  chase; 
Th* 'amphibious  xtibnster  rtoges  all  the  shores. 
Darts  through  the  waves,  and  ev*ry  haunt  explores. 


Gat. 


The  otter  frequents  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  generally  chooses  a  stony,  uneven  bottom,  with 
many  trunks  of  trees  and  long  roots  stretched  be- 


pea^  thfi  water.  Hie  shore  also  is  hoUow,  an4 
jBCQoped  inwaids  by  the  waves.  These  are  the 
jrfaces  the  otter  chooses  for  its  retrest ;  and  they  are 
generally  /disoovered  by  the  quantity  of  dead  fidi 
(hat  are  found  scattered  about  upon  the  banks  of 
the  water^  The  late  Dr-  Goldsmith,  who  added  his 
own  information  to  that  of  Mr.  Lot's  of  die  aoa- 
demy  of  Stockhohn,  assures  us,  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  take  the  did  ones  alive,  as  ihey  are  so  very 
strong  tiiat  &w  dogs  wiH  dane  to  attacic  them. 
They  bite  with  great  fieraeness,  aiid  never  Jet  go 
their  bold  ^en  once  fai^ned.  The  best  way 
therefore  ia  to  shoot  thsm  at  once,  as  they  wiH 
never  be  thoroughly  tamod  unl^s  they  are  taken 
yoiing,  when  they  may  be  trained  to  very  useful 
purposes,  Tbe  x>tter  goes  about  nine  weeks  with 
young,  and  brings  fixth  thise,  four,  or  five  at  a 
time :  the  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  little  ones 
is  made  under  die  hollow  banks,  c|f  rushes,  fli^, 
nr  'sueh  weeds  as  the  place  affords  in  greatest  quan- 
tities. It  ifl  Qt>seryfid  by  Mr.  Pennant,  that  this 
animal  burrows  under  ^ound  on  the  banks  of  some 
riv£r  or  lake,  and  always  makes  the  entrance  of  its 
hole  under  water;  works  upwards  to  die  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  forms,  before  it  reaches  the  t<^, 
aeireial  holts j  m  lodges,  that,  in  case  Jot  high  floods, 
it  may  have  a  setreat,  fio^  no  animal  affisct^  lying 
drier,  and  there  makes  a  minute  orifice  for  the  ad- 
•missi<m  of  air :  it  is  further  gbserved,  diat  this  anir 
ma),  the  more  effeotuaUy  to  oonceal  its  retreat,  con- 
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trives  to  make  even  this  little  air-hole  in  the  middle 
of  some  thick  bush.  The  Doctor  acknowledges 
that  in  some  places  this  may  be  true,  but  he  never 
observed  any  such  contrivance :  the  retreat,  indeed^ 
was  always  at  the  edge  of  the  water;  but  it  was 
only  sheltered  by  the  impending  bank,  and  the 
otter  itself  seemed  to  have  but  a  small  share  in  its 
formation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  young  ones  are 
always  found  at  the  edge  of  the  water ;  and  if  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  dam,  she  teaches  them  in- 
stantly to  fdunge,  like  herself,  into  the  deep,  and 
escape  among  the  rushes  or  weeds  that  fringe  the 
stream.  It  is  there  exceedingly  difficult  to  take 
them;  for,  though  very  young,  they  swim  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no  part 
of  them  is  seen  above  water,  exoept  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  It  is  only  when  the  dam  is  absent  that  they 
can  be  taken ;  and  in  some  places  there  are  dogs 
trained  on  purpose.  When  the  dog  discovers  their 
retreat,  he  soon  by  his  barking  shows  that  the 
otter  is  there,  which  immediately  plunges  into  the 
water,  followed  by  all  the  young.  If,  however, 
the  old  one  be  absent,  they  continue  terrified,  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  taken,  rather  than  venture 
forth  without  their  parent  for  a  guide.  At  first 
they  are  carefully  fed  with  small  fish  and  water;  but 
in  proportion  as  they  gather  strength  they  have 
milk  mixed  among  their  food,  the  quantity  of  fish 
provision  is  retrenched,  and  that  of  vegetables  is  in- 
creased, till  at  length  they  are  fed  wholly  upon 
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breads  which  perfectly  agrees  with  their  constitu- 
tion. The  manner  of  training  them  up  to  hunt  for 
fish  requires  both  assiduity  and  patience.  The 
usual  way  is  first  to  learn  them  to  fetch  as  dogs 
are  instn)c(:ed ;  but  as  th^y  have  not  the  same  do- 
cility^ it  r^uires  more  art  and  experience  to  teach 
them.  At  first  they  are  accustomed  to  take  a  bag 
of  leather^  made  in  the  shape  of  a  fish^  and  stufifed 
with  wool,  in  thieir  mouths,  and  to  drop  it  when 
they  are  desired ;  to  rui}  after  it  when  thrown  be- 
fore them,  and  to  bring  it  to  their  master.  From 
this  they  proceed  to  real  fish,  which  are  thrown 
dead  into  the  water,  and  which  they  are  taught  to 
fetch  from  thence.  At  length,  fix>m  the  dead  they 
proceed  to  hunt  the  living ; — ^their  education  is  com- 
pleted, and  they  become  perfept  masters  of  the 
whole  art  of  fishing.  An  otter  thus  taught  is  a 
most  valuable  animal,  and  will  greatly  repay  the 
teacher  for  all  his  trouble.  Goldsmith  saw  one  of 
these  go  to  a  gentleman's  pond  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, drive  up  the  fish  into  a  comer,  and,  seizing 
upon  the  largest  of  the  whole,  bring  it  out  of  the 
water  to  its  master. 

When  thus  tamed,  they  seem  to  become  attached 
to  their  owners.  Bewick  informs  us,  that  William  • 
Collins,  of  Rimmerston,  near  Wooler,  had  a  tame 
otter  which  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  He 
frequently  carried  it  to  fish  in  the  river ;  and  when 
satiated,  it  never  failed  lo  return  to  its  master. 
One  day,  in  the  absence  of  Collins,  being  taken 


ottt  by  bis  don  to  fish^  mdfead  of  teftirn^jlg  itt  u^tRil^ 
it  refifeed  to  come  at  the  acfeiidt61i]i^  6x\\,  and  #a& 
lost.  The  father  tried  everf  ihestm  to  Recover  it ; 
ttitd  after  several  days  search^  being  near  thc^  j^ace 
trhere  his  son  had  tost  it,  and  calling  ii  by  its  name^ 
to  hid  inexpressible  joy  it  came  cteepiftg  to  hi*  feet, 
stnd  showed  many  genuine  ihatks  of  aflfeetion  and 
^rm  stttachment. 

ithe  ottet  generally  measures  aboiit  t*iro  feet  ftom 
the  iip  of  the  nOse  to  the  bsese  of  the  tail;  the 
length  of  the  tail  is  fifteen  or  dixteeh  inches;  a 
ihale  treighs  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  pounds : 
file  female  from  eighteen  to  twenty-tito.  The  co^ 
I6ur  of  the  body  is  deep  broWn ;  the  legs  ire  short 
atid  thick,  and  perform  the  part  df  flfts,  each  toe 
being  toimected  to  the  other  by  a  htHad  and  strong 
4veb. 

These  animals  are  found  in  most  of  the  nordiem 
|iarts  of  Europe.  Tliey  inhabit  America  as  fer 
north  sts  Hudson*s  Bay,  and  iu«  likewise  found  in 
BLamtschatka,  where  the  iiihabitants  Usually  hutlt 
thenl  with  dogs  in  tiihe  of  deep  sm>Wi  When  the 
otters  wander  too  fax  from  the  baiiks  of  rivers. 

There  is  another  species  called  sea^t^iterSf  from 
their  inhabiting  that  element,  whose  hind  feet  ex^ 
actly  iiesemble  those  of  a  seal.  They  hdve  ^  Very 
thick  skin,  covered  with  long,  black,  iihdl  gl^sy 
hair.  They  grow  to  a  much  largef  size  than  the 
(ibmttlon  otter,  sbme  of  the  largest  weighihg  seventy 
or  (eighty  pounds. 


ottcir«  s6i 

These  creattjtteti  wee  teiy  hanhless,  And  so  ^ngu^ 
brly  afiectianate  to  their  yorung,  that  they  never 
desert  them,  and  will  eren  pine  to  death  for  tbeit 
loss.  They  are  said  to  produce  but  one  at  a  time^ 
which  they  fondle  between  their  fore^feet ;  and  be^ 
fore  the  young  can  swim,  they  cany  them  in  tbrir 
|iaws,  lying  in  the  water  on  their  backs,  in  which 
posture  they  can  swim  very  swiftly.  As  they  never 
make  any  resistance  when  attacked,  they  endea* 
vour  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  and,  after  they 
have  escaped  to  some  distance,  they  will  stop  and 
look  back  at  their  enemy,  holding  one  of  their  fore- 
feet over  their  eyes  as  a  shade  to  defend  them  from 
the  glare  of  light,  which  their  weak  sight  cannot 
bear. 

They  are  taken  in  several  different  ways,  and 
their  flesh  is  preferred  to  that  of  seals  by  the  na- 
tives of  Kamtschatka.  The  unfortunate  crew  com- 
manded by  Captain  Bering,  however,  found  it  in- 
sipid, and  so  hard  and  tough  that  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  it  into  small  pieces  before  they  could 
eat  it.  They  resemble  seals,  in  being  almost  al- 
ways in  water,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  their  bodies.  They  are  such  excellent 
swimmers  that  they  have  sometimes  even  been  seen 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
land. 

llieir  skins  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  are 
sold  in  great  quantities  to  the  Chinese.  Some  of 
them  will  fetch  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  pounds 
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apiece.  '^  What  a  profitable  trade,"  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  ^^  might  not  a  colony  carry  on,  was  it 
possible  to  penetrate  to  these  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, by  means  of  the  rivers  and  lakes !  The  access 
to  Pekin  would  then  be  easy,  by  sailing  up  the 
gulph  of  Petoheli.  At  present  these  valuable  furs 
are  carried  by  land  above  three  thousand  miles  to 
the  frontiers  of  China,  where  they  are  delivered  to 
the  merchants.** 


HARE. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Fiye  toes  before ;  four  behind* 


SPECIFIC  CHARAOTEB, 

Lspus  TiMiDUS,     L.  Cauda  abbreviata^  auriculis  apice  nigris^  ca- 

pite  loDgioribus.  lAnn.  Syst,  Nat.  Gmel.  1. 
p.  160. 

Tail  veiy  short;  ears  longer  than  the  head^  and 
black  at  the  ends. 

Lepus  caudatus  ex  cinereo  rufus.    Briss.  Quadr* 

Common  Hare.    Sm,  BhjBF,  4.  p.  137.  pi.  62.  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  l. 

p.  98.  n.  20.  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  pi.  l62.  Bew. 
Quadr.  p.  337. 

This  inoffensive  creature  is  so  perfectly  well  known  to 
every  body,  that  to  give  a  particular  description  of  it 
would  be  trifling  with  the  reader ;  indeed  we  should 
have  omitted  it  entirely,  but  for  the  very  interesting 
observations  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Cowper,  who 
amused  himself  for  several  years  with  the  innocent 
playfulness  of  three  of  these  animals,  and  afterwards 
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published  an  account  of  them.  It  was  to  divert  his 
thoughts,  while  labouring  under  one  of  those  fits  of 
mental  depression  which  so  frequently  obscured  this 
gentleman's  fiaiculties,  that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
taming  and  educating  of  his  hares;  and  we  shall 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  particulars  he  has  left 
behind  him,  though  more  than  necessary  for  our 
purpose.  In  the  year  177"^  ^^  took  a  leveret  under 
his  protection,  which  some  of  his  neighbours'  chil- 
dren had  at  first  carefully  cherished^  but  afterwards 
n^lected.  As  it  was  soon  known  in  the  parish  that 
Mr.  Cowper  was  pleased  with  his  charge,  his  neigh- 
bours were  not  backward  in  bringing  others ;  so  that 
in  a  short  time  he  had  as  many  leverets  offered  him 
as  would  have  stocked  a  paddock.  He  undertook 
the  cs^re  c^  thwd,  whiGm  be  distinguished  by  dif^ 
Iterent  names,  and  immediaitely  set  about  building 
them  huts  for  their  accommodation.  They  soon  be- 
came perfectly  tame :  in  the  d^y-rtime  they  had  the 
rang^  of  a  halji^  and  at  night  ^eti^  each  to  his  own 
bed,  never  intruding  into  that  of  another. 

Mr«  Cowper  speaks  of  the  engaging  manners  of 
one  of  his  harmless  companions  in  the  following 
words : — "  Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap 
into  my  lap,  raise  himself  upoa  his  hiud^  feet,  and 
bite  the  hair  from  my  temples.  He  woukl  suffer 
me  to  take  him  tip  and  to  carry  him  about  an  my 
arms,  and  has  inore  than  onoe  Mien  iiisfc  asleep  upon 
sny  knee.  He  was  ill  three  days ;  duriag  which 
time  I  nunied  bim,  kept  htm  mpart  bom  his  fellows 
tbat  they  inigbt  not  laokst  him,  (for,  like  oiaoj 


other  wild  animals,  they  persecute  one  of  their  own 
species  t^t  is  sick,)  and  by  constant  care,  and  try^ 
ing  him  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to 
perfeet  healdi.  No  creature  could  be  more  gmteftii 
than  my  patient  for  his  recovery;  a  sentiment  which 
he  most  significantly  expressed  by  licking  my  hand^ 
first  the  back  of  it,  then  the  palm,  then  every  finger 
separately,  then  between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  anxious 
to  leave  no  part  of  it  unsaluted ;  a  ceremony  which 
he  never  performed  but  once  again  upon  a  similar 
occasion*  Finding  him  extremely  tractable,  I  made 
it  my  custom  to  carry  him  always  after  btteakiast 
into  the  garden,  where  he  hid  himself  generally 
under  the  leaves  of  a  cucumber  vine,  sleeping  or 
ehewing  the  cud  till  evening ;  in  the  leaves  also  of 
that  vine  he  found  a  favourite  repast.  I  had  not 
long  habituated  him  to  this  taste  of  liberty,  before 
he  began  to  be  impatient  for  the  return  of  the  time 
when  he  might  enjoy  it.  He  would  invite  me  to 
the  garden  by  drumming  upon  my  knee,  and  by  a 
look  of  sudli  expression  as  it  was  not  possible  to 
misinterpret.  If  this  rhetoric  did  not  immediately 
succeed,  he  would  take  the  skirt  of  my  "Coat  between 
his  teeth,  and  pull  at  it  with  all  his  force.  Thus 
puss  mi^t  be  said  to  be  perfectly  tamed ;  the  shy^ 
ness  of  his  nature  was  done  away;  and  on  the  whole 
yt  was  viinbie  by  many  s3nmptoms,  which  I  have  not 
toom  to  enumerate,  that  he  was  happier  in  human, 
^society  than  when  shut  up  with  his  natural  oom<^ 
panions.** 
The  other  hares  were  less  gentle,  and  upon  one 
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of  them  the  kindest  treatment  had  not  the  least  ef* 
feet.  Mr.C.  describes  these  animals  as  having  each  a 
character  of  his  own : — ^^  Such  they  were  in  feet ; 
and  their  countenances  were  so  expressive  of  that 
character^  that  when  I  looked  only  on  the  &ce  of 
either^  I  inmiediately  knew  which  it  was.  It  is 
said  that  a  shepherd^  however  numerous  his  flock^ 
soon  becomes  so  femiliar  with  their  features^  that 
he  can,  by  that  indication  only,  distinguish  each 
from  all  the  rest;  and  yet,  to  a  common  observer, 
the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  same  discrimination  in  the  cast  of  counter 
nances  would  be  discoverable  in  hares,  and  am  per- 
suaded that  among  a  thousand  of  them  no  two  could 
be  found  exactly  similar ;  a  circumstance  little  sus- 
pected by  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
observe  it.  These  creatures  have  a  singular  sagaci^ 
in  discovering  the  minutest  alteration  that  is  made 
in  the  place  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  in- 
stantly apply  their  nose  to  the  examination  of  a  new 
object.  A  small  hole  being  burnt  in  the  carpet,  it 
was  mended  with  a  patch,  and  that  patch  in  a  mo- 
ment underwent  the  strictest  scrutiny^  They  seem, 
too,  to  be  very  much  directed  by  the  smell  in  the 
choice  of  their  fevourites :  to  some  persons,  though 
they  saw  them  daily,  they  could  never  be  recon- 
ciled, and  would  even  scream  when  they  attempted 
to  touch  them :  but  a  miller  coming  in,  engaged 
their  affections  at  once;  his  powdered  coat  had 
charms  that  were  irresistible.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
my  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  specimens  of 


the  kind  h&s  taught  me  to  hold  the  spoTtsman*8 
amusement  in  abhorrence :  he  Uttle  knows  what 
amiable  creatures  he  persecutes ;  of  what  gratitude 
they  are  capable ;  how  cheerful  they  are  in  their 
spirits ;  what  enjoyment  they  have  of  life ;  and  that, 
impressed  as  they  seem  with  a  peculiar  dread  of 
man,  it  is  only  because  man  gives  them  peculiar 
cause  for  it. 

One  of  Mr.  Cowper*s  hares  died  young,  another 
lived  to  be  nine  years  old,  and  the  last,  which  was 
living  in  May  1/84,  when  this  account  was  sent 
to  the  press,  had  just  completed  his  tenth  year: — 
**  I  cannot  conclude,**  continues  our  author,  *^  with- 
out observing,  that  I  have  lately  introduced  a  dog 
to  his  acquaintance ;  a  spaniel  who  had  never  seen 
a  hare,  to  a  hare  that  had  never  seen  a  spaniel.  I 
did  it  with  great  caution,  but  there  was  no  real 
need  of  it.  Puss  discovered  no  token  of  fear,  nor 
Marquis  the  least  symptom  of  hostility.  There  is 
therefore,  it  should  seem,  no  natural  antipathy  be- 
tween dog  and  hare,  but  the  pursuit  of  the  one  oc- 
casions the  flight  of  the  other,  and  the  dog  pursues 
because  he  is  trained  to  it :  they  eat  bread  at  the 
same  time  out  of  the  same  hand,  and  are  in  all  re- 
spects sociable  and  friendly.** 

It  appears,  from  this  gentleman's  account,  that 
they  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to  them ;  that  they 
are  indeiatigably  nice  in  keeping  themselves  clean ; 
and  that  for  this  purpose  Nature  has  furnished  them 
with  a  brush  under  each  foot. 

Mr.  Cowper  has  the  following  remarks  respecting 
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(heir  food,  with  which  ^we  «haU  ix^ndude  this  ac- 
couat; — ^^^  I  take  it  to  he  i^  several  oipiiiion  thai: 
they  ipraze,  hut  it  is  an  etaacNMeous  oae^  at  least  grass 
is  not  their  «taf^ ;  they  «eew  irather  to  use  it  me- 
dJeifiaUjr^  soon  i]Aiitting  at  for  leaves  of  aknost  every 
fciikL  Sow-thi6tjte,deBt*4le4iQD«a94tettuc€;,  are  their 
fiMerfmrite  v^getaUes^  ^espeoially  the  last.    I  disoo- 
vered,  by  accident,  that  fine  white  sand  is  in  great 
•estination  with  tbom ;  I  rsupipQae,  as  a  digestive.    It 
iMapponed  that  I  was  deaxuAg  a  :bird-Giage  whale  the 
ImKs  nwere  with  ime ;  i  |4aced  a  pot  filled  with  -sudh 
aand  ^iqpon  die  floor,  wjhicb,  being  at  oiioe  -directed 
hy  m  stftHig  instiAet^  tb^  devoured  ^oraciousdy-: 
«uice  lliat  fcime  I  have  ^eneraHy  taken  care  to  see 
Ahem  «wdl  suppdl^  with  it.    They  accous^t  ^pioea 
com  a  fdelieaey^  both  blade  and  stalk;,  but  the  ear 
ffchey .seldom  eat ;  stcaw  of  lany  kind^  «q)eeiaUy  wh^eat 
tftnaw,  is  lanother  of  their  ^dainties  i  they  willieed 
jgteedily  upon  oate,   but,  if  fiuwshed  with  oloan 
.fiteaw,  xteiMer  want  them*;  it  serves  them  also  for  a 
hed,  .and,  if  «haken  u^  daily,  will  be  kef^  «wert 
«Bd  'dry  loor  «  causidefable  time.    They  do  n^t,  in- 
deed, require  aromatic  herba,  but  will  eat  a  «ioaU 
^uanldty  of  them  wi(h  great  relioh,  and  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  plailt  caUed  musk  j  Xhey  «eein  to 
iiesenAife  ^eeip  m  thi9»  that  if  their  pasture  b^  too 
aueculent  they  ase  auloect  tto  the  orot^  to  prevent 
whidi,  I  dlways  made  4»read  their  pruac^pal  nourish- 
.ment,  and,  fiUiog  a  pan*with  it  cutinto^mall^quajve^, 
placed  it  every  eveniqg  m  Iheir  /ohambeBs,  (for  they 
feed  cmly  attevenii^  and  lin  the  ni^t.   ADuring  the 
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innter,  when  v^etables  were  not  to  be  got,  I  min- 
gled this  mess  of  bread  with  shreds  of  carrot,  adding 
to  it  the  rind  of  apples  cut  extremely  thin ;  for, 
though  they  are  fond  of  the  paring,  the  apple  itself 
disgusts  them.  These^  however,  not  being  a  suffi- 
cient substitute  for  the  juice  of  summer  herbs,  they 
inust  at  this  tinie  be  supplied  with  water ;  but  so 
placed  that  they  cannot  overset  it  into  their  beds. 
I  must  hot  omit  that  occasionally  they  are  much 
pleased  with  twigs  of  hawthorn,  and  of  the  tommon 
briar,  iiaitxtig  even  the  very  wood  when  it  is  of  con- 
siderable thickness.** 

It  appears  from  a  memorandum  found  among 
Mr.  Cowper's  papers,-  that  his  last  hare  died  in 
March  1/86,  aged  eleven  years  eleven  months. 
She  died  of  mere  old  age,  and  apparently  without 
pain. 

If  I  iiir?fve  thee  I  will  dig  tkj  grave  3 
And  when  I  place  thee  in  it^  sighing,  say, 
I  knew  at  least  one  hare  that  bad  a  friend. 

TUB  Ta^k.' 
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'  GENBaiC  CHARACTBR. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot ;  hind  feet  webbed. 

Tail  compressed,  and  covered  with  scales. 


SPECIFIC   CHARACTER. 


Castor  Fiber.    .    C.  caudaovata,  plana^  calva.   Uoih.  Sysi.  Nat. 

Gmel.  1.  p.  124. 
Tail  nearly  oval,  flat,  and  baie. 
Castor  castanei  coloris,  cauda  horisontatiter 

plana.    Bfiss,  Quadr.  p.  133. 
Common  Bbaveb.    Catesb.  Carol,  App,  p.  29.    Sm,  Buffi  v.  5. 

p.  21.  pi.  105.    Penn.  Hisi.  Quadr,  ed.  3. 

V.  2.  p.  114.  pi.  71.     Penn,  Arct,  ZooL 

V.  1.  p.  98.    Bew.  Quadr,  p.  383.    Shaw. 

Gen.  Zool.  2.  pi.  128. 

Common-sized  beavers  are  about  three  feet  long^ 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad.  Their  skin  in 
the  northern  regions  is  generally  black,  but  it 
brightens  into  a  reddish  tincture  in  temperate  cli- 
mates ;  and  as  they  advance  to  the  southward  the 
beauty  of  their  fur  decreases.  In  the  Leverian  Mu- 
seum there  is  one  quite  white.    Among  the  Illinois 
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they  are  tawny^  and  even  as  pale  as  straw-colour. 
They  are  covered  with  two  sorts  of  hair,  one  long, 
and  the  other  a  soft  down ;  the  latter,  which  is  an 
inch  in  length,  is  extremely  fine  and  compact,  and 
accommodates  the  animal  with  a  necessary  warmth. 
The  long  hair  preserves  the  down  from  dirt  and 
humidity. 

These  creatures  are  found  from  SO  to  60  degrees 
of  northern  latitude,  and  particularly  abound  round 
Hudson's  Bay ;  from  whence  they  stretch  as  low  as 
Carolina  and  Louisiana.  They  have  been  traced 
from  Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada  to  1 20  degrees  of 
west  longitude ;  and  have  been  found,  though  in 
an  unsociable  state,  in  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. 

The  beaver  has  four  bags  under  his  intestines 
impi^nated  with  a  resinous  liquid,  which,  when  it 
is  ejected,  settles  into  a  thick  consistence,  and  be- 
<x>mes  the  castor  of  the  shops,  so  long  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  nervous  and  spasmodic  disorders.  This 
substance  loses  some  of  its  virtue  by  long  keeping, 
and  becomes  black.  The  Americans  used  to  strip 
the  long  hair  from  the  beaver's  skin,  and  manu- 
fecture  the  down  into  stockings,  caps,  and  stufFs ; 
but  these  have  been  found  liable  to  harden  like  felt, 
and  are  therefore  disused  in  most  places  ;  so  that  at 
.present  the  beaver  is  used  for  little  else  than  hats 
or  furs.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats  from  the  fiir  of  these  animals  began  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  when  the 
manufacture  was  regulated,  l638,  by  proclamation ; 
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in  which  is  an  express  prohibition  of  using  any  nuu 
terials  except  beaver  stuff  or  beaver  wool ;  and  the 
hats  called  demi-^castors  were  forbidden  to  be  made, 
unless  for  exportation.  Since  that  time,  the  demand 
for  furs  has  become  so  great,  that  the  imports  from 
America  into  the  ports  of  London  and  Rochelle,  pf 
beaver  skins  alone,  as  far  back  as  the  year  l/'^^,  was^ 

Into  the  port  of  London     -     26,7^0 
IntoRochelle         -        -        127,080 


153,830 


It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  fiict,  that  the  beaver 
skins  are  most  valuable  when  the  wild  natives  of 
the  country  have  lain  upon  them  a  considerable 
time ;  for  by  this  means  the  long  hair  fidls  off,,  and 
the  down  becomes  compact  and  moist  by  tranqpira^ 
tion,  and  consequently  fitted  to  be  manu&ctnred. 

This  sagacious  animal  is  furnished  with  three 
implements  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  they 
.are  intended  to  fulfil.  These  are  his  teedi,  his 
paws,  and  his  tail.  His  teeth  are  stn»ig,  and 
deeply  riveted  into  his  jaws,  with  a  strong  and  crooks 
ed  root :  with  these  he  cuts,  as  well  the  wood  with 
,which  he  builds  as  that  which  furnishes  him  with 
his  food.  His  fore  feet  resemble  those  ot  such  ani- 
mals as  hold  what  they  eat  in  dieir  paws ;  as  iqpes, 
for  instance,  and  rats,  and  squirrels :  with  these  feet 
he  digs,  softens,  and  works  the  clay,  which  we  shall 
presently  see  become  of  great  senriee  to  him.  His 
.  hind  feet  are  accommodated  with  membrayaes  like 
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those  of  ducks  and  other  water-fowl.  This  makes 
it  evident  that  the  Author  of  Nature  intended  the 
creature  should  be  amphibious.  His  tail  is  about  a 
foot  long)  almost  flat,  entirely  covered  with  scales, 
supplied  with  muscles,  and  said  to  be  perpetually 
lubricated  with  oil  or  fat.  This  animal,  who  is  an 
architect  from  his  nativity,  uses  his  tail  instead  (^ 
a  hod  for  the  coaveyBuce  of  his  clay  or  mortar,  -  and 
a  trowel  to  spread  and  form  it  into  an  incrustation : 
the  scales  prevent  these  materials  from  penetratii^ 
the  tail  with  their  coldness  and  humidity. 

The  beavers  inhabit  the  same  mansion  in  great 
numbers,  unless  violent  heats  or  inundations,  the 
pursuits  of  hunters^  scarcity  of  provisions,  or  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  their  oflfspring,  oblige  them 
to  separate.  One  would  readily  suppose  that  they 
would  fix  their  residence  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
lai^  rivers  or  lakes  which  are  so  abundant  in  Ame^ 
rica;  but  no,  their  sagacity  informs  them  of  the 
precarious  tenure  of  such  dwellings,  which  are  liable 
to  be  overthrown  by  every  flood.  They  therefore 
choose  a  situation  by  the  side  of  some  little  rivulet, 
where  they  can  form  a  sufficient  reservoir  of  water, 
and  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  irom  land  floods  or 
the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows.  When  the  bea^- 
vers  have  determined  on  the  spot,  they  begin  with 
building  a  mole,  or  causeway,  in  which  the  water 
may  rise  to  a  level  with  the  first  story  of  their  ha- 
bitation. This  causeway,  at  the  foundation,  may 
be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  It  descends  in  a 
slope  on  the  side  next  the  water,  which,  in  proper- 
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tion  to  its  elevation^  gravitates  upon  the  woi^^  and 
presses  it  with  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  earth. 
The  opposite  side  is  raised  perpendicular  like  our 
walls,  and  the  slope,  which  at  its  basis  is  twelve 
feet  broad,  diminishes  towards  the  top,  whose 
breadth  does  not  exceed  two  feet.  The  materials 
of  this  woA  are  wood  and  clay.  The  beavei,,  with 
an  admirable  facility,  cut  the  pieces  of  wood,  some 
as  thick  as  one*s  arm,  others  as  large  as  one^s  thigh, 
and  from  two,  to  four,  five,  or  six  feet  in  length, 
and  sometimes  more,  in  proportion  to  the  ascent  of 
the  slope.  They  drive  the  extremity  of  these  very 
near  each  other  into  the  earth,  and  take  care  to 
interlace  them  with  other  stakes  more  slender  and 
supple.  But  as  the  water,  without  some  other  pre- 
vention, would  glide  through  the  cavities  and  leave 
the  reservoir  dry,  they  have  recourse  to  a  clay,  which 
they  perfectly  know  how  to  procure,  and  with  which 
they  close  up  all  the  interstices  both  within  and 
without,  and  this  effectually  prevents  the  water 
from  oozing  through.  They  continue  to  raise  the 
dike  in  proportion  to  the  water's  elevation  and 
plenty.  They  are  likewise  very  sensible  that  their 
materials  are  not  so  easily  transported  by  land  as 
by  water,  and  therefore  take  the  opportunity  of  its 
increase  to  swim  with  mortar  placed  on  their  tail  and 
stakes  of  wood  between  their  teeth,  to  every  place 
where  they  have  occasion  for  these  materials.  If  the 
violence  of  the  water,  or  the  footsteps  of  hunters 
who  pass  over  their  work,  damage  it  in  any  d^ree, 
they  immediately  repair  the  fracture,  visit  all  the 
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edifice^  and^  with  indefatigable  application^  refit  and 
adjust  whatever  happens  to  be  disconcerted.  But^ 
when  they  are  too  frequently  persecuted  by  the 
hunters^  they  only  work  in  the  nighty  or  else  dis- 
continue their  labours.  However^  they  are  so 
strongly  attached  to  their  haunts^  that  they  must 
be  sadly  plagued  indeed,  before  they  will  quit 
them.  "  There  is  a  strong  instance,**  says  Charle-r 
voix,  '^  on  the  road  between  Montreal  and  Lake 
Huron,  which  travellers,  through  wantonness,  an- 
nually molest,  yet  is  always  repaired  by  ihe  indus- 
trious inhabitants." 

When  the  causeway  or  dike  is  completed  they 
begin  to  form  their  cells,  which  are  round  or  oval 
apartments^  divided  into  three  partitions,  raised  one 
above  another.  The  first  is  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  dike,  and  generally  full  of  water ;  the  other 
two  are  formed  above  it.  They  raise  this  structure 
in  a  very  solid  manner,  on  the  edge  of  their  cause- 
way, and  always  in  stories,  that,  in  case  the  water 
should  ascend,  they  may  dwell  in  a  higher  situa- 
tion. If  they  find  any  little  island  near  the  reser- 
voir, they  fix  their  dwelling  there,  which  is  then 
more  solid,  and  they  are  less  incommoded  by  the 
water,  in  which  they  are  not  capable  of  continuing 
beyond  a  certain  time :  but  if  they  are  not  favoured 
with  this  advantage,  they  drive  stakes  into  the  earth 
with  their  teeth,  to  fortify  the  building  against  the 
winds  and  water.  Mr.  Pennant  describes  two  open- 
ings to  each  house,  one  towards  the  land,  and  the 
other  communicating  with  the  water,  for  the  oon- 
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veniency  of  getting  to  their  magazine  of  provisions 
in  frosty  weather : — ^  This  orifice  is  fomied  so  as  to 
be  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  ice^  for  they  lodge 
their  provisions  under  the  water,  and  dive  and  bring 
it  into  their  house  according  as  they  want  it**  Gap^ 
tain  Cartwright,  however,  whose  residence  of  nearly 
sixteen  years  on  the  Labrador  coast  gave  him  eveiy 
opportunity  he  could  desire  of  studying  this  extra- 
ordinary animal,  assures  us  that  their  habitattons 
have  but  one  hole,  which  is  alwa3rs  next  the  water. 
They  sometimes  build  their  houses  entirely  on  the 
dry  land,  and  sink  ditches  five  or  six  feet  deep,  in 
order  to  descend  to  the  water.  They  emjrfoy  the 
same  materials  and  industry  in  the  structure  of  their 
dwelling  as  they  use  ibr  the  causeway.  The  walls 
of  the  building  are  perpendicular,  and  two  feet  thick. 
As  their  teeth  are  more  serviceable  than  saws,  they 
cut  off  all  the  projections  from  the  wood  that  shoots 
out  beyond  the  perpendicular  of  the  wall;  after 
which  they  work  up  a  mixture  of  play  and  dry  grass 
into  a  kind  of  mortar,  with  which,  with  the  aid  of 
their  tails,  they  rough-cast  the  out-  and  insides  of 
their  work. 

The  edifice  is  erected  on  piles,  and  rises  either 
of  a  round  or  ovd  figure ;  the  top  is  arched,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  dome  on  the  outside,  and 
within  it  resembles  an  oven.  The  dimensions  are 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  intended  inha- 
bitants. Twelve  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth 
are  sufiicient  for  eight  or  ten  beavers.  They  build 
their  houses  of  earth,  stones,  and  sticks,  cemented 
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together  with  great  art  and  ingenuity*  Each  house 
contaii|8  from  two  to  thirty  beavers.  Every  beaver 
forms  its  ovm  bed  of  moss ;  and  each  family  fills  its 
magazine  with  provisions  i^inst  the  winter,  which, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  keep  under  water, 
and  bring  into  their  apartments  as  they  want  them. 
It  has  been  asserted  for  a  truth,  that  there  have  been 
found  abqve  four  hundred  of  these  creatures  in  dif^ 
ferent  lodgments  communicating  with  each  other. 
But  these  popular  societies  are  very  rare,  because 
they  are  too  unmanageable  and  tumultuous,  and 
the  beavers  are  generally  better  acquainted  with 
their  own  interests.  From  ten  to  twenty-five  of 
these  houses  are  generally  built ;  sometimes  a  few 
more. 

Tile  inhabitants  of  these  little  mansions  are  gifted 
with  a  natural  arithmetic,  which  enables  them  to 
proportion  the  place  and  provisions  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  company ;  and  as  it  is  customary  for 
every  family  to  continue  in  constant  possession  of 
their  own  habitation,  they  never  chaige  themselves 
with  unnecessary  expenses  for  any  accidental  guests. 

All  these  works,  especially  in  the  cold  r^pns, 
are  completed  in  August  or  September,  after 
which  period  they  ftirnish  themselves  with  provi- 
sions. During  the  summer  season  they  regale  them- 
selves with  all  the  fruits  and  plants  the  country  pro- 
duces ;  but  on  the  i^proach  of  winter  the  tenants 
of  each  house  are  folly  employed  in  stocking  the 
magazine  with  the  bark  and  boughs  of  the  sassafras. 
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Bshy  plane,  and  odier  trees,  which  they  cut  into 
lengths  from  three  to  six  feet ;  the  larger  ones  are 
conveyed  by  several  beavers  to  the  magazine,  and 
the  smaller  by  a  single  animal ;  but  they  take  dif- 
ferent ways.     Each  individual  has  his  walk  assigned 
him,  to  prevent  -the  labourers  from  being  inter- 
rupted by  their  mutual  occasions.    The  dimensions 
of  their  pile  of  timber  are  regulated  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  provision  of  wood  for  ten  beavers 
comprehended  thirty  feet  in  a  square  surface  and 
ten  in  thickness.    These  parcels  of  wood  are  not 
piled  up  in  one  continued  heap,   but  laid  across 
one  another  with  interstices  between  them,  that 
they  may  the  better  draw  out  the  quantity  they 
want,  and  always  take  the  parcel  at  the  bottom, 
which  lies  in  the  water.    They  cut  this  wood  into 
small  particles  and  convey  it  to  their  cell,  where 
the  whole  fitmily  come  to  receive  their  particular 
share ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  supplied  with  a  dou- 
ble stomach  to  facilitate  the  digestion  of  such  a  solid 
food.     During  the  winter  they  never  leave  their 
houses,  unless  to  fetch  provisions  from  their  maga- 
zines, and  in  that  season  grow  extremely  fat.     In 
summer  the  beavers  forsake  their  houses  and  wander 
about  from  place  to  place,  sleeping  every  night  on 
a  bed  which  they  prepare  of  sticks  shred  fine,  under 
the  shelter  of  some  bush  near  the  water-side.     Not- 
withstanding the  amazing  sagacity  of  these  animals, 
they  are  sometimes  wrong  in  the  choice  of  their 
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situations;  as  they  have  been  known  to  fix  their 
dwellings  in  a  pond  where^  from  want  of  food^  they 
have  all  died  with  hunger;  and  at  another  time, 
they  have  chosen  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  by  the  side 
of  the  water,  where  a  sudden  thaw  has  swelled  the 
stream  to  such  a  height,  that  with  resistless  force 
the  whole  colony  has  at  once  been  swept  away. 

Beavers  breed  once  a-year,  brin^  forth  about  the 
latter  end  of  winter  or  banning  of  spring,  and 
have  two  or  three  at  a  birth :  they  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  their  young,  and  so  afiectionate  to  each  other 
that  the  two  young  beavers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, which  were  taken  alive  and  brought  to  a  neigh- 
bouring factory  in  Hudson's  Bay,  were  preserved  for 
some  time,  and  throve  very  fast,  till  one  of  them  was 
killed  by  an  accident.  The  survivor  instantly  felt 
the  loss,  began  to  moan,  and  abstained  from  food  till 
it  died.  The  hunters,  who  are  sensible  that  these 
creatures  love  green  wood  better  than  old,  place  a 
parcel  of  the  former  about  their  lodge,  and  then 
have  several  devices  to  ensnare  them.  ^Sometimes 
in  long  traps  baited  with  poplar  sticks,  laid  in  a 
path  near  the  water ;  and  so  delicate  is  the  beavers' 
sense  of  smelling,  that  unless  the  Indians  wash  their 
hands  before  they  bait  the  traps,  the  sagacious  ani- 
mal is  sure  to  shun  the  snare.  When  the  winter 
grows  severe,  they  sometimes  break  the  ice;  and 
when  the  beavers  come  to  the  opening,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fresh  air,  they  kill  them  with  hatchets; 
or  make  a  large  aperture  in  the  ice,  and  cover  it 
with  a  very  strong  net,  and  then  overturn  the  lodge} 
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upon  which  the  beavers,  who  think  to  escape  in 
their  usual  way,  by  flying  to  the  water,  and  emerge 
ing  at  the  hole  in  the  ice,  &11  into  the  snare,  and  are 
taken. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  beaver  which,  fix)m 
want  of  sagacity,  or  inclination,  to  form  a  habitar- 
tion  like  the  others,  live  in  an  unsociable  solitary 
manner.  These  beavers  are  called  terriers;  they 
either  burrow  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  make  their 
abode  in  caverns  dug  in  a  rising  ground,  either  on 
the  shore,  or  at  some  distance  from  the  water,  to 
which  they  scoop  out  subterranean  trenches  from 
their  cavern,  which  descend  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  depth.  These  trenches  furnish  them  with 
retreats  situated  at  unequal  heists,  wherein  they 
enjoy  a  shelter  from  the  water  when  it  ascends. 
They  also  form  their  winter  magazines  of  provision, 
but  make  their  beds  of  chips  instead  of  moss,  under 
which  they  nestle  upon  some  grass. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  beaver,  being  an 
aquatic  animal,  could  not  live  entirely  upon  land ; 
but  the  notion  is  without  any  real  foundation ;  for 
the  young  beaver  sent  Buflbn  from  Canada  was  al- 
ways kept  in  the  house ;  and,  at  first,  could  not  be 
induced,  without  difficulty,  to  enter  the  water; 
however,  after  having  been  forcibly  retained  there 
a  few  minutes,  it  became  easy,  and  seemed  to  like 
its  situation  so  well  that  it  did  not  attempt  to  get 
out,  and  when  left  at  liberty  would  frequently  re- 
turn, to  its  native  element.  *^  One  day,"^  says  Buf- 
fon,  ^  he  escaped,  and  descended  by  a  stair  into  the 


subterraneous  vaults  in  the  royal  garden.  He  eoi^ 
tinued  for  some  time  to  swim  in  the  stagnant  watei' 
in  the  bottom  of  these  vaults.  However^  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  light  of  the  torches  which  were  brought 
to  search  for  him,  he  returned  to  those  who  called 
him^  and  allowed  himself  quietly  to  be  taken."" 

The  figures  which  accompany  this  description 
were  taken  from  two  American  beavers,  and  are  the 
(Hily  drawings  that  have  ever  been  made  of  them ; 
naturalists  in  this  country  having,  almost  inva* 
riably  copied  Buflbn.  These  animals,  which  are 
now  exhibited  at  Exeter  Change*,  were  brought 
from  Canada  about  five  years  ago,  and  have  con- 
tinued healthy  ever  since ;  they  feed  them  on 
bread,  greens,  and  fresh-water  fish.  We  noticed 
their  manner  of  feeding;  the  keeper  occasionally 
giving  them  some  bread  during  our  stay,  which 
they  took  with  their  fore  feet,  rising  almost  up- 
right upon  their  hind  legs  for  that  purpose,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  a  plaintive  noise,  like  the 
faint  crying  of  a  young  child.  They  feed  in  the 
posture  of  a  rat,  holding  the  bread  firmly  between 
their  paws  till  the  whole  is  consumed.  The  hind 
feet  are  very  strongly  webbed,  and  covered  with 
short  black  hair.  The  tail  is  much  thicker  to- 
wards the  base  than  the  apex,  and  is  about  half 
the  length  of  the  body.  Buffon  tells  us  "  that 
the  continual  habit  of  keeping  the  tail  and  pos- 
terior parts  in  the  water  appears  to  have  changed 
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the  nature  of  Aeir  flesh.  Tliat  of  the  anterior  part 
as  fiur  as  the  reins  has  the  taste  and  consistence  of 
the  flesh  <^  hnd  animals ;  but  that  of  the  tail 
and  hinder  parts  has  the  odoor  and  all  the  other 
qualities  cf  &h.  Tlie  tail,  which  is  a  foot  long, 
an  inch  thick,  and  five  or  six  inches  broad,  is  even 
an  extremity,  or  gmoine  proportion  of  a  fish  at- 
taidied  to  the  body  of  a  qoadniped :  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  scales,  and  with  a  sidn  perfectly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  huge  fishes.  The  scales  may  be 
scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  after  felling  they  leave 
an  impression  on  the  skin,  which  is  the  case  with  all 
fishes.** 

The  two  animals  difier  in  depth  of  colour,  one 
being  of  a  much  darker  brown  than  the  other,  though 
in  both  the  shades  grow  lighter  towards  the  tail  and 
belly. 

These  creatures,  although  confined  so  long  in  a 
space  less  than  six  feet  square,  have  not  forgotten 
their  old  instinctive  habits,  but  busy  themselves  in 
peeling  the  bark  from  a  few  willow  branches  which 
the  keeper  occasionally  throws  into  a  trough  of  water 
for  their  use. 


PORCUPINE. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Body  covered  with  sharp  quills. 
Upper  lip  divided. 


Hystrix  chistata. 


Porcupine. 


•      . 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

H.  palmis  tetradactylis^  plantis  pentadactylis, 

capite  cristato,  caoda  abfareviata.     Ikm* 

Sysi.Nai.  Gmd.  l.p.  118. 
Fore  feet  have  four  toes  on  each,  hind  feet 

five,  head  crested,  tail  short. 
Histrix  orienbdis  cristata.      Seh,  Miu.  1. 

p.  79.  pi.  50.  f.  1. 
Sm.  Buff.  V.  7.  p.  69.  pi.  206,  209.     Pmn. 

Hist  Quadr.  v.  2.  p.  122.     Bew.  Quadr. 

p.  444.     Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  pi.  122. 


The  porcupine  is  about  two  feet  long.  He  dwells 
in  large  burrows  or  holes  of  his  own  digging,  which 
have  a  single  entrance,  and  are  divided  into  many 
apartments.  He  goes  about  during  the  night  in 
search  of  fruits,  roots,  and  herbs  ;  and  is  said  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  the  box-wood  shrub.  He  is 
shagged  all  over  with  hard  and  sharp  hairs  of  un« 
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equal  length ;  from  two  or  three  to  twelve  inches^ 
or  more.  These  are  about  the  thickness  of  stalks 
of  com,  with  intermixtures  of  black  and  white; 
thejr  swell  towards  the  middle,  and  tominate  in  a 
point.  We  are  told  that,  when  the  porcupine  is 
attacked,  he  presents  his  side  to  his  enemy,  erects 
all  his  darts  with  a  menacing  air,  and  sometimes 
plunges  them  so  deep  m  the  flesh  of  the  creature 
by  whom  he  is  assaulted,  that  several  of  them  re- 
main in  the  wounds,  and  are  detached  from  his 
body  when  he  retires.  The  sockets  of  these  are 
afterwards  filled  by  others,  which  are  enlarged  by 
time.  The  power  which  travellers  have  said  the 
porcupine  possesses,  of  darting  his  quills  to  a  di- 
stance, is  an  error,  which  probably  originated  from 
his  ability  to  erect  and  move  them  when  irritated, 
and  from  some  of  them  being  but  loosely  attached 
to  the  skin ;  and,  tha^fore,  sometimes  falling  to  the 
ground.  It  was  probably  some  of  these  loose  quills 
that  were  found  by  Ellis,  at  Hudson's  Bay,  sticking 
in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  wolf,  which  was  fsLc  more 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  voraciousness^ 
than  of  the  porcupine's  resentment. 

These  animals  are  huntecf  by  the  Americans,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  they  seldom  live  longer  than 
fifteen  years;  that  the  female  goes  with  young  seven 
months,  and  only  brings  forth  oixe  at  a  time :  that 
she  suckles  it  about  a  month,  and  accustoms  it  be- 
times to  live,  like  herself,  upon  vegetables^  and  the 
bark  of  trees :  that  while  under  her  proteiction,  she 
is  very  fierce  in  its  defence;  but  at  other  times^ 
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fearful^  timid,  and  harmless.  The  porcupine  never 
attempts  to  bite,  but  is  always  anxious  to  evade  his 
pursuers.  If  hunted  by  a  wolf,  he  climbs  up  the 
nearest  tree,  and  waits  there  till  he  has  completely 
exhausted  the  patience  of  his  adversary :  the  wolf, 
being  conscious  that  he  is  only  wasting  his  time, 
leaves  the  porcupine  to  himself,  and  seeks  out  for 
some  more  penetrable  game.  When  this  animal 
meets  with  a  serpent,  against  whom  he  carries  on  a 
perpetual  war,  he  rolls  himself  up  like  a  ball,  con- 
cealing his  head  and  feet,  and  then  tumbles  upon  his 
enemy,  and  kills  him  with  his  bristles. 

Mn  Church  gives  an  account  of  a  live  porcupine, 
which  the  late  Sir  Ashton  Lever  frequently  turned 
on  a  grass-plat  behind  his  house,  to  play  with  a 
tame  hunting-leopard  and  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog.  As  apon  as  they  were  let  loose,  the  leopard 
^nd  4pg  b^S^  to  puniue  ^h^  porcupine,  who  always 
at  first  endeavoured  to  escape  by  flight;  but  on 
finding  that  inefiectual,  he  would  thrust  his  head  into 
some  corner,  making  a  snorting  noise,  and  erecting 
his  spines ;  with  which  his  pursuers  pricked  their 
WW^,  till  they  quarrelled  between  th^wselv^  and 
thus  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

Porcupines  are  found  in  Iiidia,  in  Tartary,  in 
Persia>  and  in  all  part^  of  Afppa.  Tfeey  produ.ce  a 
bezo^^  which  wa3  very  highly  Y^ue4»  wd  used  tq 
sell  for  m  enormous  priocj  when  it  ww  the  fe^hion 
to  use  that  stone  as  a  mediciiie. 
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SQUIRREL. 


GENERIC  CUABACTER. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Four  toes  before,  and  five  behind. 
Tail  clothed  with  long  hair. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

SciuRus  TULOARis*     S.  aurictilis  apioe  barbatiB,  caada  dono  con* 

colore,    linn,  Syst  Nat.  Gmd,  1 .  p.  145. 
Bars  tufled  at  the  end,  tail  the  same  colour 

as  the  back. 
Scturos  vulgaris  rubtcundus.   KMn.  Quadr, 

p.  53. 
Sdurus  (yulgaris)  rufbs>  quandoque  griseo 

admixto.    Briss.  (juadr.  p.  150.  n.  I. 
CoMMOR  Squirril.    Sri.  Buff.  v.  4.  p.  268.  pi.  63.     Pem. 

Hist.  (^uubr.  v.  2.  p.  138.  '  Bew.  Quadr. 

p.  352. 

This  active  little  animal  resides  in  the  midst  of  the 
tallest  trees  of  the  forest,  and  when  alarmed  by  any 
noise^  or  disturbed  by  any  cause  whatever,  it  bounds 
from  tree  to  tree  with  great  agility ;  and  thus,  by 
travelling  along  the  tops  of  the  forest^  completely 
escapes  from  the  impending  danger.    In  the  fork 
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of  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  a  great  tree  the 
squirrel  constructs  its  nest,  by  binding  together 
moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  in  such  an  artful  man- 
ner that  it  will  resist  the  most  violent  storm.  The 
nest  is  completely  endosed,  except  a  small  open- 
ing at  top  for  the  animal  to  creep  into ;  and  this 
very  opening  is  so  sheltered  from  the  weather  by  a 
conical  cover,  that  the  inhabitant  remains  perfectly 
dry  in  the  heaviest  rain. 

In  the  high  northern  latitudes  the  squirrels  are 
red  in  summer,  but  change  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter to  a  gray.  This  change  of  colour  is  effected 
gradually^  and  the  fiirs  are  greatly  esteemed  for 
their  exquisite  softness.  Whenever  they  are  com- 
pelled by  want  of  provisions  to  quit  their  lofty 
alpine  abodes,  they  migrate  in  amazing  numbers, 
and  travel  directly  forwards,  with  a  determination 
to  overcome  every  obstacle ;  neither  rocks,  forests, 
Ttor  even  the  broadest  waters  can  stop  their  pro- 
gress. If  the  credit  of  Linnaeus  did  not  give  a 
sanction  to  what  we  ai^  going  to  relate  respecting 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  cross  the 
broadest  rivers,  it  would  hardly  be  believed. — ^When 
they  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  perceive 
its  breadth,  they  return  in  a  body  to  the  nearest 
wood  in  quest  of  bark,  which  serves  them  instead  of 
boats,  and  upon  which  they  boldly  commit  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  every  squirrel  sit- 
ting on  its  own  vessel,  and  fanning  the  air  with  its 
tail.  In  this  regular  manner  they  commence  their 
navigation ;  but  although  they  set  out  vnth  every 
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circiioutaioe  in  their  frvoury  it  frequoid j  liippeBs 
ibfli  the  wbcde  narjr  is  ihipwieckBd ;  fer  diepoor 
little  marioeci  me  not  awwe  of  ^dieir  dangnv  and  are 
00  ixKUy  provided  agunst  a  iDngh  wMPe,  or  a  sligfat 
.glut  of  wifid^  that  th^  are  ovoraet  in  a  moment. 
The  dead  bodies  are  thrown  by  thDwands  on  the 
JiSpland  shore,  where  the  inhabitants  collect  them 
for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  andddns. 

In  North  America  the  sqninrels  oommit  die  great- 
est ravages  on  the  phnlations  of  maire.  The  da- 
mage thqr  do  the  [danteis  is  incredible.  Hundreds 
of  them  vnll  cooae  into  a  fidd^  dimb  up  the  stdks, 
and  eat  the  sweet  com  which  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  heads :  thus  in  one  ni^  th^  wiQ  destroy  that 
crop  which  it  has  cost  the  poor  farmer  ao  much  to 
raise.  They  are  said  to  swarm  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces,  and  often  descend  in  troops  from  the 
mountains^  deariag  the  ground  as  they  go  of  the 
fallen  acorns,  nuts^  and  beech  mast,  making  maga- 
zines of  the  oveiplus  for  dieir  winter  provisions,  in 
holes  which  they  dig  under  ground  for  that  purpose. 
Their  hoards,  however^  frequently  fiill  a  prey  eith- 
er to  the  hogs  or  the  ccdonists,  who  seem  equally 
anxious  to  discover  them.  On  these  magazines  th^ 
place  all  their  dependenoe,  and  firequendy  quit  their 
nests  to  visit  them,  always  returning  with  a  suf- 
ficioit  quantity  of  provisions  to  last  diem  for  some 
time.  During  the  winter  this  appears  to  be  their 
only  emplo3rment,  as  in  that  season  they  do  not 
choose  to  quit  their  warm  habitations,  unless  com- 
pelled by  necessity.    'Whenever  th^  are  dbserved 
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to  be  particularly  busy  in  the  autumn^  and  to  run 
about  the  woods  in  greater  numbers  than  usual^  it 
is  a  certain  sign  that  the  weather  will  soon  become 
severe ;  for  the  same  instinct  that  teaches  them  to 
defend  their  nests  from  the  wet^  also  directs  them  to 
provide  a^nst  the  inclemency  of  the  approaching 
season,  by  laying  in  a  lai^r  stock  than  usual,  lest 
the  frost  and  snow  should  lock  up  their  subterrane- 
ous magazines. 

A  reward  of  about  three^pence  a  head  was  once 
offered  in  America  for  their  destruction ;  when  in  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  aione,  8000  pounds  cur- 
rency was  paid  in  one  year.  Therefore  the  number 
killed  in  that  time  must  have  amounted  to  six 
hundred  and  forty  thousand* 


DORMOUSE. 


GENERIC  CHABACTER. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  eacb  jaw. 
Muzzle  furnished  with  long  whiskers. 
Ears  naked. 

Tail  kmg,  and  covered  with  hair. 
Four  toes  before;  fiVe  behind. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Sciuaus  iTRiATUi.      S.  flayus,  striis  quinque  fusds  longitadiDali- 

bus.    Umn.  Syst.  Nai.  Gmd,  1.  p.  150. 
Of  a  yellow  colour^  with  five  kxngitudinal 

daik  stripes. 
Sdurus  minor  virgatus.    Nov,  Com,  Peirop. 

344. 
SciuRus  Carouhbnsis.    BrissoH. 
Ground  Squirrel.    Jjui/smi  Carol.  122. 

Calesby  CaroL  2.  75. 
Striped  Dormouse.    Perm.  Hist.   Quadr.   2.  p.   157.  u.  355. 

Perm.  Arct.  Zool.  1.  p.  120.  d.  54. 

This  animal  inhabits  North  America,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  common,  particularly  in  Canada.  The 
French  call  it  Suisse,  says  Charlevoix,  from  the 
skin  being  marked  with  black  and  white,  like  the 
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breeches  of  the  Switzers  who  form  the  Pope's 
guard. 

This  species  of  dormouse  is  remarkable  for  five 
parallel  black  lines  running  along  the  back,  in- 
cluding between  them  two  of  a  yellowish  white. 
The  total  length  of  the  animal  is  about  six  inches. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Pennant  that  these  dormice 
aie  extremely  numerous ;  that  they  live  in  woods, 
but  never  take  refuge  in  the  trees  unless  they  are 
closely  pursued ;  and  that  they  form  for  themselves 
habitations  under  ground,  where  they  pass  the 
whole  of  the  winter.  These  subterranean  dwellings 
are  formed  with  great  art,  and  consist  of  long  gal- 
leries with  lateral  branches,  all  of  which  terminate 
in  spacious  apartments,  which  are  calculated  for 
store-rooms  for  their  winter  provisions.  In  these 
they  hoard  their  stock,  which  consists  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  each  has  its  separate  apartment. 
In  one  the  aooms  are  lodged;  in  anodier  the  maize; 
in  a  third  the  hickery-nuts ;  and  in  the  last  dieir 
most  bvourite  food,  the  chestnut.  Like  the  ham-* 
ster,  they  are  provided  with  pouches  within  their 
cheeks,  which  are  highly  serviceable  to  them  in 
their  foraging  expeditions,  when  they  intend  to 
convey  a  quantity  of  food  to  their  magazines.  Kalm 
mentions  a  Swede,  who,  making  a  mill  dike  late 
in  the  autumn,  met  by  chance  with  a  subterranean 
walk  belonging  to  these  squirrels.  He  carefully 
traced  their  path  till  he  discovered  a  gallery  on  one 
side,  like  a  branch  parting  from  the  main  stem. 
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Thii  was  neariy  two  feet  long,  and  terminated  in 
an  apartment  containing  a  quantity  of  fine  aooms 
of  the  white  oak,  which  the  little  dormouse  h^d 
provided  for  his  sustenance  in  the  winter^  He  soon 
found  another  gallery  terminated  in  the  same  muk^ 
ner,  but  filled  with  maize;  hi  a  third  he  diaoo* 
vened  a  parcel  of  htckery>*nuts ;  and  in  the  last  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  chestnuts*  Pallas  informs 
US)  that  in  Siberia  they  live  chiefly  on  aeeds^  par* 
ticularly  on  the  kernels  of  the  stone  pine^  which 
they  hoard  up  to  the  amount  often  or  fifteen  pounds 
in  a  single  magazine. 

The  winter  appears  to  be  passed  by  these  ani- 
mals in  their  holes,  where  they  indulge  themselves 
m  Bleeping  and  erting,  without  erer  rtimng  d»tx>d 
while  the  weather  is  severe,  unless  they  are  forced 
ftmn  necessity  in  consequence  of  a  ftilure  of  pro- 
visions. When  this  happens  th^  sally  forth^  and^ 
burrowing  under  bams  and  other  places  where  any 
thing  is  to  be  had,  commit  the  greatest  devastations. 
Hvnger  makes  them  bdd ;  and  if  they  do  not  meet 
with  a  ready  supply  in  the  out-hoiises,  they  will  ot- 
ter the  dwelling,  and  even  eat  the  com  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  former. 

In  the  autumn,  when  grain  is  abundant;^  ^lese 
creatures  am  very  choice  in  their  food;  and  it  is  said 
they  will  even  stuff  their  pouches  with  tye^  and  dis- 
charge it  again  upon  meeting  with  wheat,  ^?Huch 
tbey  like  mudi  better. 

They  ane  killed  in  Siberia  with  blunt  arrows^  or 
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caught  in  fall-traps^  for  the  sake  of  their  skins^which, 
however,  are  not  much  valued^  being  used  for  the 
lining  of  ladies*  cloaks.. 

We  ought  not  to  dismiss  this  genus  without  no- 
ticing our  common  dormouse^  w;hich  is  a  mild  and 
gentle  animal,  living  in  hedges,  and  making  its  nest 
in  the  hollow  of  a  low  tree,  where  the  female  brings 
forth  three  or  four  young  at  a  time.  In  its  wild 
state  it  forms  magazines  of  provisions  for  winter  use^ 
and  passes  the  inclement  season  in  a  state  of  tor* 
pidity,  occasionally  reviving  on  a  warm  sunny  day, 
when  it  takes  a  little  food,  and  then  relapses  into  its 
former  state.  The  nest  of  the  dormouse  is  made  of 
grass,  moss,  and  dried  leaves ;  it  is  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  open  at  the  top.  It  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  say  more  about  this  little  creature,  as  its 
mannefs  are  so  wdl  known  in^  a  domestic  state. 
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JERBOA. 


GBKBIIIC  CHAR AGTBR. 


I 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Fore-legs  Teiy  shoit ;  Und-fegs  remarkably  long. 

I'ailverjrlong;  tuAodatlheead. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Dipui  JACULUS.    D.  pedibtis  tetiadacty^^  pafananun  un^^aidahi 

'    polltcari.    JUmii.  I^ti.  Nat.  GmtH.  1.  p.  157. 

.   .  FbortoQiQaesdiibot    The twoline-feet have 

each  a  cbw  instead  of  a  fifUi  toe. 

Mosy  pedibos  posticts  longiuimis^  canda  CQipoie 

longiore  extxemo  yiUosa.    Hassdq.  It.  Pal, 

Lepns  nve  Conicohis  indiois ;    Utias  dictns. 

jMr.  (jaadr.  BQS. 
Jacolus  oRiENTAiiis.     ErxL  Mamm,  p.  404. 

n.  1. 
Mus  MONTAifus.    Monam,  Egypt*  288. 
Gbrbua.    Edna.  Av.  pi.  219. 
Jerboa.      •    •      Sm.  Baff.  7-  P«  Ml*     ^tm^*  IBst.  Qaadr.  2. 

p.  164.  n.  364.  pi.  8a    Bew.  Quadr.  p.  364. 

Shaw  Gen.  Zaol.  pi.  158. 

This  singular  little  animal  is  a  native  of  ^^3^?^ 
Barbary,  and  Palestine ;  it  likewise  inhabits  the  de- 
^rts  between  Bassora  and  Aleppo^  and  is  occasion- 
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ally  found  in  the  sandy  tracts  between  the  Don 
and  the  Volga.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  rabbit, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hind-legs^ 
which  enable  the  animal  to  spring  six  or  eight  feet 
at  a  bound.  The  body  of  the  jerboa  is  covered  with 
hair  of  a  pale  tawny  colour ;  the  breast  and  belly 
are  whitish,  and  there  is  an  obscure  dusky  band 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  The  tail  is 
very  long,  and  has  a  bushy  termination;  in  walking 
they  carry  it  in  the  forkn  of  an  S.  The  habits  of 
these  animals>  as  iar  as  respects  their  walking,  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  bird,  as  they  are  constantly 
seen  upon  their  hindJegs;  the  fore-ones  being  too 
short  to  be  serviceable  to  them  im  the  ground:  they 
indeed  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  only  two  1^, 
as  they  generally  conceal  the  fore-feet  among  the 
hair: 

Jerboas  are  animals  of  mild  and  gentle  manners ; 
they  live  on  grain  and  herbage  like  the  hare,  and 
in  the  higher  latitudes  provide  a  warm  nest  against 
the  rigours  of  the  winter  season.  We  learn  firom 
Mr.  Pennant  that  they  burrow  ^nder  ground,  and 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose  use  both  the  teeth 
and  fore-feet,  flinging  the  earth  behind  them  as 
they  proc^,  'so  as  to  form  a  heap  at  the  entrance. 
The  burrows  are  many  yurds  long,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  little  animals  in  an  oblique  and 
winding  direction ;  but  are  seldom  mo^  than  half  a 
yard  below  the  surface.  •  At  ;the  end  of  this  sub* 
terrahean  habitation  is  situated  the  nest^  in  which 
they  dep<Mlit  the  purest  herbs.    Thw  cw&ctm  have 
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but  one  entrance;  yet  tanght  by  a  wonderful  instiiict 
to  pitmde  i^inst  danger)  they  make,  from  their 
nest,  another  pasMige  to  within  a  rery  small  space 
of  the  surfbce,  which  in  case  of  necessi^  diey  can 
burst  through,  and  so  escape. 

It  has  been  observed  of  these  animals,  that  they 
sleep  rolled  up,  with  their  head  between  their 
thighs :  that  when  kept  in  a  stove  and  suddenly  re- 
moved from  the  heat,  they  seem  quite  stopeied, 
and  for  a  time  scarcely  find  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
In  the  evening  they  leave  their  holes,  and  continue 
abroad  till  the  return  of  day.  They  are  very  sen- 
siUe  of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  when  alarmed 
immediately  take  to  flight,  and  bound  across  the 
plain  with  such  swiftness  that  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  overtake  them.  In  making  thdr  escape 
they  do  not  go  straight  forwards,  but  turn  ftom 
side  to  side  in  search  of  a  burrow ;  which,  when 
found,  they  enter  without  ceremony,  whether  it  is 
their  own  or  that  of  another.  When  surprised,  they 
will  sometimes  go  on  all  fours  i  but  this  seems  un* 
natural  to  them,  as  they  soon  recover  their  former 
attitude. 

These  active  creatures  are  easily  tamed,  and  when 
domesticated  seem  very  sensible  of  cold,  always 
seeking  a  warm  comer,  and  wrapping  titemselves 
up  in  hay  on  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  Son-^ 
nini  kept  six  of  these  little  animals  for  some  time, 
confined  in  a  cage,  vrithout  being  able  to  observe 
that  they  were  actuated  by  any  particular  passions ; 
even  thdr  gentleness  was  neither  amiable  nor  in- 
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tere«ting;  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  nierely  the  effect 
of  a  eold  and  complete  indifference^  aj^roaching  to 
stupidity. 

In  a  wild  state  they  are  sud  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  tulips ;  and  feed,  about  the  lake  Baikal^  on 
the  bulbs  o(  the  lilium  pompanium.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  iNring  forth  about  eight  young  at  a  time, 
and  to  sleep  the  whole  winter  without  nutriment 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pennant,  that  animals  of  this 
gvsnus  were  the  two-footed  mioe>  and  the  Egyptian 
mice,  of  the  antients,  which  were  said  to  walk  on 
their  hindJegs,  and  use  their  fbre-feet  instead  of 
hands.  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  has  figumd 
a  gcdd  coin,  on  the  reverse  of  which  appears  the  jer«- 
boa  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  sylphium>  which,  to- 
gether, were  used  to  denote  the  country  of  Cyrene, 
where  both  were  found. 

The  Arabs  reckon  their  flesh  a  delicacy,  and  ar^ 
very  expert  in  digging  them  out  of  their  holes. 

We  are  indebted  to  miyoT'-general  Pavies  for  a 
new  specieis  of  jarboa,  abont  the  size  of  a  small 
mouse,  which  he  caught,  after  an  hour*s  hard  chase, 
in  a  field  near  the  falls  of  Montmorenci.  He  has 
named  it  the  jumping  mouse  of  Canada,  dipus  ca^ 
nadffnsU^  and  wssur^  m  that  its  activity  was  so 
great,  that,  although  assisted  by  three  other  gentle- 
men, he  could  not  take  it  till  it  was  thoroughly 
fiitigued.  The  Geo^ral  obserres  that  it  took  pro- 
greastve  leaps,  of  Itu^ee,  four,  and  sometimes  five 
yards,  though  seldom  above  twelve  or  fourteen 
indies  Above  the  suriioe  of  the  grass.   In  woods  and 
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shrubby  places  it  has  been  observed  to  jump  much 
higher ;  but  in  those  places  it  is  impossible  to  take 
the  little  animal,  as  its  wonderful  agility,  assisted  by 
the  coY0r  of  the  underwood,  will  enable  it  to  elude 
eveiy  pursuit. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Linnaean  Trans- 
actions,  from  whence  we  have  this  account,  there 
are  two  figures  of  the  jumping  mouse ;  one  repre- 
sents it  in  an  erect  posture,  the  other  in  a  dormant 
state.  The  latter  was  found  by  some  workmen  in 
digging  the  foundation  of  a  summer-house  in  a  gen* 
tleman*s  garden  about  two  miles  from  Quebec,  in 
the  latter  end  of  May  17^7'  I^  ^"^^^  discovered  en- 
closed in  a  ball  of  clay,  about  the  size  of  a  cricket* 
ball,  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  perfectly  smooth 
within,  and  about  twenty  inches  under  ground. 
The  man  who  first  discovered  it,  not  knowing  what 
it  was,  struck  the  ball  with  his  spade,  by  which 
means  it  was  broken  to  pieces.  The  Genwal  could 
not  say  how  long  the  animal  had  continued  in  its 
dormant  state;  but  as  he  never  observed  any  of  the 
species  after  the  beginning  of  September,  he  very 
properly  concludes  that  they  lay  themselves  up 
some  time  in  that  mimth,  or  beginning  of  October, 
when  the  frost  becomes  sharp :  about  the  last  week 
in  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  they  again  make 
their  appearance.  From  their  being  closely  en- 
vdoped  in  balls  of  day,  it  is  evident  that  they  tletp 
during  the  winter,  and  remain  for  that  term  witfiout 
sustenance. 

Anxious  to  renovate  his  little  diaige^  the  General 
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carried  it  to  his  house,  where  it  was  laid  in  a  smaU 
chip  box  upon  some  cottoUj  and  watched  with  great 
care,  in  hopes  that  in  due  time  the  torpid  mouse 
would  again  return  to  life;  but  that  not  taking  place 
at  the  season  they  generally  appear,  he  kept  it  till 
he  found  it  begin  to  smell,  and  then  stuffed  it,  so 
as  to  preserve  it  in  its  toqiid  position.  'M  am  led  to 
believe,**  says  the  General,  "  its  not  recovering  irom 
that  state  arose  from  the  heat  of  my  room  during 
the  time  it  was  in  the  box,  a  fire  having  been  con- 
stantly burning  in  the  stove,  and  which  in  all  pro* 
bability  was  too  great  for  respiration.  I  am  led  to 
this  conception  irom  my  experience  of  the  snow- 
bird of  that  country,  which  always  expires  in  a  few 
days  after  being  caught,  (although  it  feeds  perfectly 
well,)  if  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  room  with  a  fire  or 
stove ;  but  being  nourished  with  snow,  and  kept  in 
a  cold  room  or  passage,  will  live  in  the  middle  of 
summer.**. 

The  tail  of  this  little  areature  is  much  longer  than 
its  body,  and  has  a  row  of  stiff  hairs  on  each  side. 
It  sleeps  with  its  head  beneath  its  tail,  which  lies  in 
a  spiral  direction,  like  a  snake,  upon  its  breast ;  the 
hind-legs  at  the  same  time  being  drawn  close  to  the 
body.  Thus  doubled  up,  the  diptu  canadensis  is  not 
so  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 


RAT. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 


Two  onttins  toettiu)  <iieh  jfsw. 

Fgur  toep  befeie;  five  behind- 

TaU  slendisr;  oakedt  CK*  vith  Yery  few  hairs. 


ECONOMIC  RAT. 

SPECIFIC  CRARAeTBR. 

Sf 09  <spo?lOificv9.    M»  981^  sabsesqiuundaU^  auricolis  nndis  in 

velleie  molli  latentibus^  palmis  sobtetni- 
dactylis,  coipore  fusoo.  Umu  ^sf.  Nai. 
GVmI.  I.p.  1S4. 

JBboit  till,  cm  a4[«d  M  bid  ii^  t^  lbr»  be47 
^  9  t^wpy  oolooTf  three  toes  Q|i  each  of  tbe 
fbie-iiaet. 
OEcoNOMic  Hat.  •  Penn,  Arcdc  Zool,  p.  134.    Shaw  Gen.  ZooL 

pi.  1S4. 

The  manners  of  the  oommon  rat  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  comment ;  but  the  habits  of  this  little 
creature  are  so  curious  and  interesting,  that  they 
well  deserve  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Pennant,  who  has 
given .  us  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  these  ani- 
mals, says  that  they  inhabit  Siberia  in  vast  abun- 
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dance^  from  the  east  side  of  the  Uralian  diain,  even 
withia  the  Arctio  cirde,  and  quite  to  Kamtschatka, 
where  the^  are  distinguiahed  for  their  cunous  oqo. 
nomy  and  vast  migrationa. 

They  make  their  burrows  with  the  greatest  skill 
immediately  bdow  the  surface  of  thersoft  turfy  soil^ 
where  they  form  a  chamber  of  a  flattish  arched 
form^  of  a  smltfl  height,  and  about  a  foot  in  dia^ 
meter,  to  whidh  they  sometimes  add  as  many  as 
thirty  small  pi]^  cor  entrances.  Near  the  cham-r 
ber  they  often  form  other  caverns,  in  which  they 
lodge  tlieir  winter  stiM-es  t  these  consiist  of  various 
kinds  of  plants,  even  some  of  speoiea  poisonous  to 
mankind*  They  gather  them  in  summer,  harvest 
them,  and  even  at  times  bring  them  out  of  the  cdls 
to  give  them  a  more  thorough  drjnng  in  the  sun« 
The  chief  labour  rests  on  the  foooales.  The  males 
during  summer  go  about  solitary,  and  inhabit  some 
old  nests,  where  they  live  on  berries  without  ever 
having  recourse  to  their  hoaids  in  that  season.  like 
the  rest  of  the  genus  they  multiply  quickly,  and 
the  female  brings  two  or  three  young  st  a  time. 

No  little  animals,  continues  Mr*  Fsnnant,  are  so 
respected  by  the  Kamtschatkans  as  these;  for  to 
them  they  owe  a  delicious  food;  and  with  great  joy, 
about  autumn,  rob  the  hoards^,  and  leave  tiiere 
many  ridiculous  presents  by  way  of  amends:  they 
also  never  take  the  whole  of  their  provisions,  and 
leave  bendes  a  little  dried  e^raries  of  fish  Car  their 
support. 
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In  Iceland^  where  berries  are  but  thinly  di^ 
spersed,  these  little  creatures  are  obliged  to  cross 
rivers  to  make  their  distant  forages.  In  their  re- 
turn with  the  booty  to  their  magazines  they  are 
obliged  to  repass  the  stream,  of  which  Mr.  Olaffen 
gives  the  following  account : — ^*  The  party,  which 
consists  of  from  six  to  ten,  select  a  flat  piece  of 
dried  cow-dung,  on  Which  they  place  the  berries  in 
a  heap  in  the  middle ;  then,  by  their  united  force, 
bring  it  to  the  water*s  edge;  and,  after  launching  it, 
embark  and  place  themselves  round  the  heap,  with 
their  heads  joined  over  it,  and  their  backs  to  the 
water,  their  tails  pendent  in  the  stream,  serving 
the  purpose  of  rudders.**  We  cannot  hesitate  to 
credit  this  relation,  when  we  consider  the  wonder^ 
f  ul  sagacity  of  the  beaver,  and  think  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  squirrel,  which,  in  cases  of  similar  ne- 
cessity, make  a  piece  of  bark  their  boat,  and  tail 
their  sail  I 

The  migrations  of  these  animals  in  certain  yeanl 
is  as  extraordinary  a  fdxX  as  any  in  natural-history. 
Mr.  Pennant  confines  himself  to  those  of  Kamt<« 
schatka,  and  informs  us  that  they  gather  together  in 
the  spring  in  amazing  numbers,  except  the  few  that 
are  conversant  about  villages,  where  they  can  pick 
up  s(une  subsistence.  This  makes  it  probable  that  thie 
countiy  is  over-stocked,  and  that  they  quit  it  for  want 
of  food.  The  mighty  host  proceeds  in  a  direct  course 
westward,  and  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  swims 
over  rivers,  lakes,  and  even  arms  of  the  sea :  many 
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are  droitned;  niaiiydestcDyed.by  watar  fowl^  or  nb- 
pacious  fish;  those  whii;h  escape  rest  awhile,  to 
bask^  dry  their  ttar,  and  refresh  themselves.     If  the 
inhabitants  find  them  in  that  situation,  they  treat 
them  with  the  utmost  teodemess,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  them  to  life  and  vigour.    As  soon  as  the^r  have 
crossed  the  river  Penchim,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  they  turn  southward,  and  reach 
the  rivers  Judoma  and  Ochot  by  the  middle  of  July. 
The  space  is  most  surprising^  6n  consulting  a  map 
of  the  country.    The  flocks  are  also  so  numerous, 
that  an  observer  has  waited  two  hours  to  see  them 
all  pass4    Their  return  to  Kamtschatka  in  October 
is  attended  with  the  utmost  festivity  and  welcome^ 
The  natives  consider  it  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  a 
successful  chase  and  fishery :  the  first  is  certain,  as 
the  rats  are  always  followed  by  multitudes  of  beasts 
of  prey«    They  equally  lament  their  itligration,  ad 
the  season  is  certainly  filled  with  rains  and  tempests* 
Among  the  principal  articles  of  food  iii  Kamt-* 
schatka  is  the  saranne,  Lilium  kamtscJiatcense  Linn. ; 
the  women  are  employed  to  collect  the  roots  of  thid 
plant  in  the  month  of  August,  aftier  which  they  are 
dried  in  the  sun  and  laid  up  for  use^  But  it  is  not  to 
the  labours  of  the  females  alone  that  the  Kamtschat^ 
kans  are  indebted  for  these  roots*    The  oeconomic 
rat  saves  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    The  saranne 
forms  part  of  the  winter  provisions  of  that  little  ani^ 
mal :  they  not  only  gather  them  in  the  proper  season^ 
and  lay  them  up  in  their  magazines ;  but  at  times| 
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guided  by  a  wondeffbl  instincti  briiig  them  out 
in  sunny  weather  to  dry  them^  lest  they  should 
decay.  The  natives  search  for  their  hoards;  but 
with  prudent  tenderness  leave  part  for  tiie  owners^ 
being  unwilling  to  suflbr  such  useful  caterers  to 
perish* 


HAMSTER. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 


Mus  Cricctds.'  M.lnicdf  saconliferiij  corpoiesabtiiiateniiiio^ 

cicatrictbiu  lumbaribos   detonsif  •  limi.  SgsL 
Nai.   Gmel.  1.  p.  197, 
Has  cheek-pouches ;  lower  part  of  the  body  ex* 

tremdy  black,  with^bare  places  on  the  sides. 
Glis  ex  dneieo  mfus  in  dorso,  in  ventre  niger^ 
macolis  tribus  ad  laftera  alius.  Brw.  Quadr. 
p.  166. 
.  Sm.  Buff.  y.  7.  p.  178.  pi.  223.  Penn.  Hist.  Quadr. 
V.  2.  p.  206.  pi.  84.  Bew.  Quadr.  p.  370. 
Shaw  Gen.  ZooL  pi.  137. 


Hamster. 


The  manners  of  different  aqyyjaals  are  as  various  as 
their  species,  and  many  of  them  are  sufficiently  in* 
teresting  to  afford  a  considerable  decree  of  enter* 
tainment;  among  the  number,  the  little  hamster 
claims  a  place  for  his  ingenuity  in  contriving  so  com- 
modious a  habitation ;  at  the  same  time  we  must 
confess  he  is  a  detestable  little  animal,  and  does  not 
even  possess  one  single  social  virtue.  He  has  no 
love  but  for  himsdf .  He  attacks  and  devours  every 
living  dreature  that  he  is  able  to  conquer,  and  is  even 
unnatural  enough  to  eat  his  own  species.    The  fe* 
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male,  who  but  the  hour  before  was  the  object  of  his 
attachment,  he  will  now  devour  without  remorse, 
unless  she  has  activity  enough  to  avoid,  or  strength 
enough  to  kill  him.  He  ranks  among  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  which  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state. 

The  hamsters  construct  their  habitations  different- 
ly according  to  their  age,  sex,  or  the  quality  of  the 
ground.  The  male  works  an  oblique  subterranean 
passage,  and  disposes  of  the  earth  at  the  mouth,  where 
it  lies  in  a  copsider^bl^  heap.  At  a  distance  from  this 
oblique  passage  there  is  a  bole  which  descends  per- 
pendicularly into  the  chambers  of  the  lodging.  As 
the  mouth  of  this  hole  has  no  earth  near  it,  it  is 
probable  that  the  oblique  passage  is  dug  from  with- 
out,, and  the  peqpendicular  hole  b^gun  from  below 
and  continued  upward.  The  male  and  female  have 
each  separate  dwellings,  thou^  they  do  not  differ, 
materially  in  their  form  from  each  other.  The  house 
of  tile  female,  however,  is  the  deepest  of  the  two ; 
and  besides  the  oblique  opening,  it  has  two,  three, 
or  more  perpendicular  holes,  that  her  young,  if  nu- 
merous, may  pass  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  On  each 
side  of  these  perpendicular  holes,  at  a  pitoper  distance, 
the  hamsters  of  both  sexes  dig  from  one  to  four 
cavities  in  the  form  of  vaults ;  and,  as  these  places 
are  intended  to  serve  as  magazines  for  tiieir  grain, 
they  always  proportion  their  size  accotding  to  the 
quantity  of  their  provisions. 

.  The  two  holes  are  well  contrived  to  produce  a  tree 
crrealation  through  the  cavern.  Hiey  prefer  the 
upright  hole  for  a  common  entrance,  and  only  use 
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&e  inclined  passage  for  the  purpose  of  parrying  out 
the  earth.  Besides  the  grananes  already  mentioned^ 
the  hamster  always  digs  a  principal  chamber^  which 
is  lined  with  stranf  and  serves  for  a  lodging.  In  the 
excavations  where  the  female  brings  fbrth^  there  is 
seldom  above  one  chamber  for  provisions^  which  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  her  during  the  short  time  of 
her  confinement.  She  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and 
produces  from  six  to  eighteen  at  a  birth,  and  this 
two  or  three  times  every  year.  These  little  creatures 
grow  so  rapidly,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  days  they 
begin  to  dig  the  earth ;  and  soon  after  are  banished 
by  the  mother  from  ^er  habitation,  ta  seek  a  living 
where  they  can.  This  want  of  affection  in  the  pa- 
rent discovers  itself  in  a  most  dastardly  manner  when 
the  family  is  threatened  witii  danger  s  for  then  she 
is  only  anxious  to  provide  for  her  own  safety,  and  is 
totally  regardless  of  her  o&pring.  With  an  astonish- 
ing quickness  she  digs  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  has 
presently  made  a  passage,  through  which  the  young 
would  willingly  follow ;  but  the  unnatural  mother, 
deaf  to  their  cries,  even  shuts  the  hole  she  has  made 
and  prevents  their  escape. 

About  the  end  of  August  the  hamster  b^ins  to 
prepare  for  his  winter  stock ;  and  Nature  has  admira^ 
bly  calculated  him  for  the  purpose,  by  placing  two 
pouches  within  his  cheeks,  each  of  which  will  hold 
a  quarter  of  a  pint.  These  pouches  serve  as  recep- 
tacles for  the  booty,  and  he  fills  them  till  the  cheeks 
seem  ready  to  burst.  He  brings  to  his  cavern  dry 
clean  grain,  com  in  the  ear,  peas  and  beans  in  the 
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jkxlsy  and  afterwuds  Temores  the  hvakM  thxough  the 
oblique  passage.  When  the  magaziiies  are  filled^ 
whkh  often  contain  twelve  pound,  of  gnuii,  he  00. 
vers  them,  and  caicfuUy  shuts  up  all  the  avenues 
witli  earth,  that  his  retreat  may  not  be  discovered : 
diere  he  remains  in  perfect  tranquilli^  till  the  frost 
becomes  severe,  when  he  gradually  sinks  into  a  state 
of  oomplete  torpidity. 

The  peasants  during  the  winter  season  go,  what 
they  call,  a  hamster  hunting ;  and  when  they  find 
one  of  tiiese  hoards,  which  they  can  only  do  by  the 
heap  of  earth  that  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the  ob- 
lique passage,  they  c^n  the  hole  and  discover  the 
little  hamster  lying  upon  a  bed  of  soft  stmw,  with 
his  head  bent  under  his  belly  between  the  two  fore* 
legs,  while  those  behind  rest  upon  his  muzzle.  This 
state  of  temporary  death  is  so  complete,  that  when 
the  eyelids  are  forced  open  they  instantly  close  again. 
The  whole  body  feels  as  cold  as  ice.  All  the  limbs 
are  stifi*,  and  respiration  is  no  longer  to  be  perceived. 
Upon  dissecting  the  animal  in  this  situation,  the 
heart  indeed  is  seen  to  contract  and  dilate,  butwithso 
slow  a  motion  that  the  pulsations  do  not  exceed  fif« 
teen  in  a  minute ;  the  fet  appears  coagulated ;  the 
intestines  are  cold,  and  so  totally  lost  to  all  sense  of 
feding,  that  the  application  of  spirit  of  wine  or  oil 
of  vitriol  is  not  sufficient  to  awaken  him  entirely 
from  his  lethargy,  though  he  sometimes  opens  his 
mouth,  as  if  he  wanted  to  respire. 

It  appears  that  cold  alone  is  not  the  cause  of  this 
animal*8  torpidity ;  he  must  likewise  be  excluded 
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ftT>m  all  oDnuniinicfttion  with  the  external  air«  For 
we  are  aMured,  that  when  a  hamster  is  shut  up  in  a 
ci^  filled  with  earth  and  atraw^  and  exposed  in 
winter  to  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  freese  water, 
he  never  becomes  torpid:  but  when  the  cage  is 
sunk  four  or  five  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earthy 
and  compldiely  secured  against  the  access  of  the 
air^  the  animal  will  soon  become  as  completely  tor* 
pid  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  burrow. 

At  the  appointed  time  in  the  spring  for  the  revi-» 
val  of  the  hamster^  he  gradually  begins  to  show 
some  signs  of  returning  animation.  His  cold  and 
rigid  limbs  begin  to  relax ;  the  blood  again  circulates 
through  the  lungs;  and  he  sighs  deeply,  but  at  long 
intervals.  After  some  time  his  legs  begin  to  move^ 
he  opens  his  mouth  and  makes  a  rattling  noise^ 
By  and  by^  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  tries  to  get 
upon  his  1^ ;  but  those  members  have  been  so  long 
unused  to  support  him,  that  his  movements  are 
reeling  and  unsteady,  like  those  of  a  person  exceed- 
ii^ly  intoxicated.  At  length,  however,  he  recovers 
himself  sufficiently  to  stand  with  firmness,  and  gra^ 
dually  begins  to  walk,  to  eat,  and  to  pursue  hia 
usual  habits. 

This  active  and  ferocious  little  creature  seems  to 
be  actuated  by  such  a  rage  for  fighting,  that  he  at- 
tacks every  animal  that  comes  in  his  way,  without 
at  all  regarding  the  size  of  his  enemy ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  rather  than  yield  he  will  suffer  himself  to  be 
beaten  to  pieces  with  a  stick.  He  will  fly  at  a  horse 
that  happens  to  come  too  near  him,  and  hang  by 
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his  nose  so  firmly,  as  not  to  be  disengaged  without 
the  greatest  difficulty.  This  ferocious  temper  will 
not  allow  him  to  live  in  peace  with  any  other  animal. 
Two  hamsters  will  attack  each  other  and  fight  most 
furiously;  but  the  longest  combats  are  generally 
between  a  male  and  female.  After  one  or  two  rounds 
they  retire  to  one  side  in  order  to  take  breath ;  and 
when  they  find  themselves  sufficiently  recovered, 
they  renew  the  combat,  and  continue  engaged  till  oiie 
of  them  is  killed. 

The  males  always  exceed  the  females  in  size,  and 
some  weigh  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces.  The  fe- 
males generally  weigh  fix>m  four  to  six.  They  in- 
habit many  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  Austna,  and 
l^lesia ;  they  are  likewise  found  in  all  the  temperate 
parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia ;  and  they  swarm  to  such 
a  degree  near  Gotha,  that  Mr.  Sulzer  informs  us  that 
in  one  year  11,5/4  skins,  in  another  54,439»  ^nd  in 
a  third  80, 1 39,  have  been  brought  to  the  town-house. 
The  quantity  of  grain  they  destroyed  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  proscribe  them  and- the  hunters  find  their 
account  in  the  employment,  as,  independent  of  the 
furs,  which  are  of  value,  they  frequently  get  a  good 
stock  of  grain  from  their  burrows. 


PLATYPUS. 


GBNEBIC  CBABACTBR. 

Honth  shiped  like  tlie  bill  of  a  dock. 
Feetvebbed. 

PUTYPDS  AnATUfoa.     .     .      f^Ntriifin  Naturee,  Ub.  385. 
The  Ddcx-Ullbd  Puttpoi,  NatunditU'  Mitciliaiaf,  pi.  365. 

Shaw  Gen.  Zool,  \.   i.  p.  338. 

pi.  66. 

Naturalists  received  this  animal  with  the  utmost 
caution  when  it  was  first  broughtfroih  New  Holland. 
The  confbmiatioii  of  the  creature  was  so  hew,  and 
the  appearance '  of  deception  so  strong,,  that  it 
was  not  till  after  two  more  gpeciinens  weresent  over 
by  Governor  Hunter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  it« 
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singular  beak  was  allowed  to  be  naturally  attached 
to  its  head.  Dr.  Shaw  is  the  only  naturalist  who 
has  hitherto  described  the  platypus  in  a  satisiactoiy 
manner :  and  as  he  had  every  opportunity  he  could 
desire  of  examining  the  animal^  and  has  drawn  up 
the  account  with  his  usual  accuracy,  we  shall  b^ 
leave  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  words : 

^^  Of  all  the  mammalia  yet  known,  the  platypus 
seems  the  most  extraordinary  in  its  conformation ; 
exhibiting  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  beak  of  a 
duck  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped.  So 
accurate  is  the  similitude,  that,  at  first  view,  it  na- 
turally excites  the  idea  of  some  deceptive  prepara- 
tion by  artificial  means ;  the  very  epidermis,  pro- 
portion, serratures,  manner  of  opening,  and  other 
particulars  of  the  beak  of  a  shoveler,  or  other  broad- 
billed  species  of  duck,  presenting  themselves  to  the 
view :  nor  is  it  without  the  most  minute  and  rigid 
examination  that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  of  its 
being  the  real  beak  or  snout  of  a  quadruped. 

''  The  body  is  depressed,  and  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  otter  in  miniature :  it  is  cover- 
ed with  a  very  thick,  soft,  and  beaver-like  fiir,  and 
is  of  a  moderately  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  sub- 
ferruginous  white  beneath.  The  head  is  flattish, 
and  rather  small  than  large ;  the  mouth  or  snout,  as 
befoi^  observed,  so  exactly  lesemUes  diat  of  some 
broad-biUed  species  of  duck  that  it  might  be  mis- 
taken for  such :  round  the  base  is  a  flat  drcular 
membrane,  somewhat  deeper  or  wider  bdow  than 
above,  viz*  below  neaf^the  fifth  of  an  inch,  and  above 
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mboitt  an  ti^th.  The  tail  is  flat,  funy  like  the  body^ 
rather  shorty  and  obtuse^  with  an  almost  bifid  tei^ 
mination :  it  is  broader  at  the  base^  and  gradually 
lessens  to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three  inches  in  length; 
its  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  body.  The  length 
of  the  whole  animal  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that 
of  the  tail  is  thirteen  inches ;  of  the  beak,  an  inch 
and  halfi  The  1^  are  rery  short,  terminating  in  a 
broad  web,  which  on  the  fore-feet  extends  to  a  con^ 
siderable  distance  beyond  the  claws ;  but  on  the  hind^ 
feet  reaches  no  further  than  the  roots  of  the  claws. 
On  the  fore*feet  are  five  claws,  straight,  strongs  and 
sharppointed )  the  two  exterior  ones  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  three  middle  ones.  On  the  hind- 
feet  are  six  daws,  longer,  and  more  inclining  to  a 
curved  form,  than  those  on  the  fore-feet:  the  exterior 
toe  and  claw  are  considerably  shorter  than  the  ibur 
middle  ones :  the  interior  or  sixth  is  seated  much 
highier  up  than  the  rest,  and  resembles  a  strong  shaip 
spur.  All  the  legs  are  hairy  above :  the  fore-feet 
are  naked  both  above  and  below.  The  internal  edges 
of  the  under  mandible  (which  is  narrower  than 
the  upper)  are  serrated  or  channeled  with  numerous 
strise,  as  in  a  duck*s  bill.  The  nostrils  are  small 
and  round,  situated  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  and  about  the  ei^th 
of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  teeth :  the  palate  is  removed,  but 
seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  a  duck :  the  tongue 
also  is  wanting  in  the  specimen.  The  ears,  or  audi- 
tory foramina,  are  placed  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
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eyes :  they  appear  like  a  pair  of  oval  holes  of  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  there  being  no  ex- 
ternal ear.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each 
side,  a  Uttle  beyond  the  beak,  are  situated  two 
smallish  oval  white  spots ;  in  the  lower  part  of  each 
of  which  are  imbedded  the  eyes,  or  at  least  the  parts 
allotted  to  the  animal  for  some  kind  of  vision ;  for, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  for,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  oxgans,  they  seem  to  have  been  but  obscurely 
'Calculated  for  distinct  vision,  and  are  probably  like 
those  of  moles,  and  some  other  aniinals  of  that  tribe, 
or  perhaps  even  subcutaneous ;  the  whole  apparent 
xiiameter  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  placed  not 
exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 

**  When  we  consider  the  general  form  of  this  ani- 
mal, and  particularly  its  bill  and  webbed  feet,  vre 
shall  readily  perceive  that  it  must  be  a  resident  in 
vratery  situations ;  that  it  has  the  habits  of  digging 
or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  under  ground, 
and  that  its  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants  and  ani- 
mals. This  is  all  that  can  at  present  be  reasonably 
guessed  at :  future  observations  made  in  its  native 
regions,  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  us  more  ample  infor- 
mation, and  will  make  us  fully  acquainted  with  the 
natural  history  of  an  animal  which  differs  so  widely 
fix>m  all  other  quadrupeds^  and  which  verifies  in  a 
most  strikitig  manner  the  observation  of  Buffon,. 
viz.  that  whatever  was  possible  for  nature  to  produce, 
has  actually  been  produced. 

"  On  a  subject  so  extraordinary  ^  the  present,  a 
degree  of  scepticism  is  not  only  pardonable,  but 
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laudable ;  and  I  ought  perhaps  to  acknowledge  that 
I  almost  doubt  the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes  with 
respect  to  the  structure  of  this  animal^s  beak^  yet 
must  confess  that  I  can  perceive  no  appearance  of 
any  deceptive  preparation^  and  the  edges  of  the  ric- 
tus^ the  insertion  &c.^  when  tried  by  the  test  of 
maceration  in  water^  so  as  to  render  every  part  com- 
pletely moveable,  seem  perfectly  natural ;  nor  can 
the  most  accurate  examination  of  expert  anatomists 
discover  any  deception  in  this  particular.** 


PINNATED  QUADRUPEDS. 


ARCTIC  WALRUS. 

«B>BBtC  OHABAOTEB. 

Two  gnat  tasks  in  the  npper  jaw,  p<Hiituigd(mnwai<dt. 
Fonrgrindai  on  both  rids,  above  and  bdow. 
five  palmated  foes  «i  each  foot. 

SPECIFIC  CBARACTBB. 

TsiciucHira  RosMARni,    T.  dentibnilsniaiiii,  laperioribmexier- 
tiiremolii    lM)i.Sy*t.Nat.Gmtt.l. 
p.  59. 
Tricbechui  with  distant,  exserted  tmki. 
ROIMADDS,  JoMl.  I^,  t.  44. 
EqDv«MAXiMti«sireHippopotamiu&lao 
dictiu.     Air'.  Qwnfr.   191-     £^- 
Hudson,  t.  6.  f.  3. 
Wallxou.     Martatt  SpiUi.  fB.  1. 1. 
f.  B. 
Arctic  Walrus.    .    .     Am.  Buff",  v.  7.  p.  3M.  pi.  356.  Pom. 
Hitt.  Quadr.  3.  p.  366.  pi.  97-  Boo. 
<^iadr.   p.  46f.  Shaw  Gm.  ZeoL 
pL  68. 

In  all  tranflitioiu  from  one  kiad  to  the  other,  there 
te  found  a  middle  race  of  animals,  that  seem 
take  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  that  can  pre- 
be  referred  to  neither.  This  observation  is 
Y  true  when  applied  to  the  walrus,   the  seal. 
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and  the  whale-tailed  manati ;  who  tc^ether  form  a 
connecting  link  in  the  great  chain  of  nature,  that 
gradually  descends  till  we  lose  the  quadruped  in  the 
fish. 

The  body  of  the  arctic  walrus  is  very  thick  in 
the  middle,  and  lessens  gradually  towards  the  tail. 
The  skin,  which  is  two  inches  thick  about  the  neck, 
and  half  that  substance  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  covered  with  short  hair  of  a  mouse  colour. 
It  has  a  round  head,  and  two  little  fieiy  eyes  sunk  a 
finger's  depth  in  the  sockets ;  the  mouth  is  very 
small,  and  surrounded  with  great  whiskers  composed 
of  transparent  bristles  as  thick  as  a  straw.  Two  laige 
tusks,  bending  downwards,  are  seen  in  the  upper 
jaw.  In  the  icy  sea,  where  these  creatures  are  rarely 
molested,  and  consequently  attain  their  full  size,  a 
single  tusk  has  been  known  to  weigh  twenty  pounds. 
The  1^  of  the  walrus  are  very  shorty  and  the  feet 
are  webbed,  with  a  small  blunt  mail  on  each  toe.  The 
larger  animals  of  this  species  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  measure  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  to 
weigh  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds. 

These  animals  are  generally  seen  collected  together 
upon  a  floating  piece  of  ice,  where  they  lie  as  close 
to  each  other  as  possible,  and  upon  the  least  alarm 
plunge  into  the  water  and  disappear.  Sea  plants, 
fish,  and  shells,  form  their  principal  food ;  which 
they  collect  with  the  assistance  of  their  great  teeth. 
They  are  said  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  except  when 
wounded  or  attacked;  then  indeed  they  become  ex- 
ceedingly fierce  and  vindictive,  plunging  with  their 
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young  into  the  sea ;  and,  after  having  placed  them 
in  safety,  returning  with  the  utmost  fury  to  the 
charge.  Upon  these  occasions  they  will  attempt  to 
sink  the  boat  with  their  long  teeth,  or  to  overset  it 
by  rising  underneath.  These  attacks  are  truly  for- 
midable ;  for  the  whole  herd  wiU  follow  the  boat  till 
they  lose  sight  of  it,  roaring  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
and  gnashing  their  teeth  with  great  violence. 

Captain  Cook  has  left  us  the  following  account  of 
the  arctic  walrus,  in  his  last  voyage  to  the  icy  con- 
tinent of  America ;  '^  They  lie  in  herds  of  many 
hundreds,  huddling  over  one  another  like  swine;  and 
roar  or  bray  so  very  loud,  that  in  the  night,  or  foggy 
wealiier,  they  gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
ice  before  we  could  see  it.  We  never  found  the 
whole  herd  asleep,  some  being  always  upon  the 
watch.  These,  on  the  approach  of  the  boat,  would 
wake  those  next  to  them ;  and  the  alarm  being  thus 
gradually  communicated,  the  whole  herd  would  be 
awake  presently.  But  they  were  seldom  in  a  hurry 
to  get  away  till  after  they  had  been  once  fired  at. 
They  then  would  tumble  over  one  another  in  the 
greatest  confusion.  And  if  we  did  not  at  the  first 
dischai^  kill  those  we  fired  at,  we  generally  lost 
them,  though  mortally  wounded.  They  did  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  that  dangerous  animal  which  some 
authors  have  described,  not  even  when  attacked. 
They  are  rather  more  so  in  appearance  than  in  reality, 
past  numbers  of  them  would  follow  and  come  close, 
up  to  the  boats ;  but  the  flash  of  a  musket  in  the 
Van,  or  even  the  bare  pointing  at  one  of  them,  would 
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send  them  down  in  an  instant.  The  female  will 
defend  the  young  to  the  very  last,  and  at  the  expense 
of  her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon  the 
ice.  Nor  will  the  young  one  quit  the  dam,  though 
she  be  dead;  so  that  if  one  is  killed  the  other  is  cer- 
tain prey.  The  dam  when  in  the  water  holds  the 
young  one  between  her  fore  fins.** 

Mr.  Pennant  has  extracted  from  Hackluj^^s  Voy- 
ages an  account  of  the  &mous  Octher  the  Norwegian, 
who  at  a  veiry  early  period,  excited  by  a  most  lau- 
dable curiosity  and  thirst  of  discovery,  sailed  to  the 
north  of  his  country,  doubled  the  North  Cape,  and 
in  three  days  from  his  departure  arrived  at  the  fur- 
thest place  frequented  by  the  horse-whale  fishers. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  a  voyage  of  three  days 
more,  and  perhaps  got  into  the  White  sea.  On  his 
return  he  visited  England,  probably  incited  by  the 
fame  of  King  Alfred^s  abilities,  and  the  great  encou- 
ragement he  gave  to  men  of  distinguished  character 
in  every  profession.  The  traveller,  as  a  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  his  relation,  presented  the  jSaxon 
monarch  with  some  of  the  teeth  of  these  animals, 
which  were  at  that  time  highly  valued,  being  used 
instead  of  ivory. 

Formerly  the  teeth  used  to  be  applied  to  all  tlie 
purposesof  ivory ;  but  atpresenttheyareonly  killedfor 
the  sake  of  their  oil,  one  walrus  yielding  about  half  a 
ton.  The  transparent  bristles  of  this  creature-s  whis- 
kers are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing the  cramp,  and  are  for  that  purpose  made  into 
rings,  and  worn  by  the  seamen.    The  Greenlanders 
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put  this  animal  to  rarious  uses.  They  make  thread 
of  the  tendons;  of  the  skin  they  make  straps ;  they 
use  the  teeth  to  head  their  darts^  and  bum  the  fat 
in  their  lamps. 

Polar  bears  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  walrus^ 
and  dreadful  conflicts  frequently  ensue  between 
them :  the  point  of  dispute  is  generally  a  piece  of 
ice,  both  parties  claiming  the  possession,  and  nei- 
ther being  willing  to  give  way.  In  these  diq>utes 
the  walrus  is  usually  victorious,  on  account  of  its 
tusks ;  though  the  effects  of  these  battles  are  veiy 
evident,  for  the  hunters  rarely  find  a  beast  with  the 
long  teeth  entire. 

In  the  fifty-sixth  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  there  is  a  paper  by  lord  Shuldham 
giving  an  account  of  this  animal,  with  whidi  we  shall 
conclude: 

'^  The  walrus,  or  sea-cow  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Americans,  is  a  native  of  the  Magdalene  Islands, 
St.  John*s,  and  Anticosti,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law* 
rence.  They  resort,  very  early  in  the  spring,  to  the 
former  of  these  places,  which  seems  particularly 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  these  animals,  abounding 
with  escallops  of  a  very  large  size,  and  the  most 
convenient  landing-places  called  ^houeries.  Here 
they  crawl  up  in  great  numbers,  and  remain  some- 
times for  fourteen  days  together  without  food  when 
the  weather  is  fair;  but  on  the  first  appearance  of  rain^ 
they  retreat  to  the  water  with  great  precipitation. 

"  They  are  when  out  of  the  water  very  unwieldy, 
aild  move  with  great  difficulty.    They  weigh  from 
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fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds^  producing 
according  to  their  size  from  one  to  two  barrels  of  oil, 
which  is  boiled  out  of  the  fat  between  the  skin  and 
the  flesh.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  the  females 
calve.  They  carry  their  young  about  nine  months^ 
and  never  more  than  two  at  a  time ;  seldom  more 
than  one. 

^^  The  ^houeries  are  formed  principally  by  na- 
ture^ being  a  gradual  slope  of  soft  rock^  with  which 
the  Magdalene  islands  abound,  about  eighty  or  a 
hundred  yards  wide  at  the  water-side,  and  spreading^ 
so  as  to  contain  near  the  summit  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  these  animals.  Here  they  are  suffered  to  come 
on  shore,  and  amuse  themselves  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  they  acquire  a  degree  of  boldness,  being 
at  their  first  landing  so  exceedingly  timid  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  any  person  to  approach  them. 

''  In  a  few  weeks  they  assemble  in  great  multi- 
tudes; formerly,  when  undisturbed  by  the  Americans, 
to  the  amount  of  seven  or  eight  thousand.  The 
form  of  the  ^houerie  not  allowing  them  to  remain 
contiguous  to  the  water,  the  foremost  are  insensibly 
pushed  above  the  slope.  When  they  are  arrived  at 
a  convenient  distance,  the  hunters,  being  provided 
with  a  spear  sharp  on  one  side,  like  a  knife,  with 
which  they  cut  their  throats,  take  advantage  of  a 
side  wind,  or  a  breeze  blowing  obliquely  upon  the 
shore,  to  prevent  the  animals  from  smelling  them, 
because  they  have  that  sense  in  great  perfection. 
Having  landed,  the  hunters,  with  the  assistance  of 
good  dogs  trained  for  that  purpose,  in  the  night- 
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time  endeavour  to  separate  those  which  are  most  ad- 
vanced from  the  others,  driving  them  different  wajrs. 
This  they  call  making  a  ctU;  it  is  generally  looked 
upon  to  be  a  most  dangerous  process,  it  being  im- 
possible to  drive  them  in  any  particular  direction, 
and  difficult  to  avoid  them;  but  as  the  walruses 
which  are  advanced  above  the  slope  of  the  echouerie 
are  deprived  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  from  every 
direction  to  the  water,  they  are  left  wandering  about 
and  killed  at  leisure,  those  that  are  nearest  the  shore 
being  the  first  victims.  In  this  manner  have  been 
killed  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  at  a  ctU. 

^^  The  people  then  skin  them,  and  take  off  a  coat 
of  ht  which  alwa3rs  surrounds  them,  and  dissolve  it 
into  oil.  The  skin  is  cut  into  slices  of  two  or  three 
inches  wide,  and  exported  to  America  for  carriage 
traces,  and  into  England  for  glue.  The  teeth  make 
an  inferior  sort  of  ivory,  and  are  manufactured  for 
that  purpose ;  but  very  soon  turn  yellow." 


SEAL. 


GBN£BIC  CHARACTER. 


Six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the  lover. 
Two  canine  teelh  in  each  jaw. 

MolareB  have  three  knobs  on  each  of  their  grinding  surfitoes. 
Five  palmated  toes  on  each  foot. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

■ 

Phoca  tituuna,     Fb.  aqnte  inaoricalato  et  cervicelflBvi,  corpoie 

fosco.    linn,  Syst  Nai.  Gmel,  1.  p.  63. 
Has  no  extero^l  ears,  the  neck  smooth,  the 

body  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
Veaa  marin  oa  Loup  de  mer.    Bdon.  Pois$. 

p.  2a.  f.  26. 
Common  Seal.    •    Sm.  Buff.  v.  7.  p.  328. 1^.254.  Penn.  BrU. 

Zoo/.y.  1.  no.37.pl.  \2.Pe7in.Kut.  Quadr. 

V.  2.  p.  270.  Bew.  Quadr.  p.  469.  Shaw 

Gen.  Zool.  pi.  70. 

Seals  live  in  society,  and  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
In  the  Caspian  sea  they  abound^  and  are  said  to 
swarm  near  the  Arctic  circle.  They  are  by  np  meanji 
uncommon  on  most  of  the  rocky  dhores  of  this  king- 
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dom,  and  the  capture  of  them  furnishes  empIo}nnent 
fbr  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness.  The  immense 
caveros  found  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  which  open 
into  the  sea,  and  run  some  hundred  yards  beneath 
the  land,  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  resort 
of  seals,  where  they  remain  undisturbed  during  the 
breeding-time,  and  continue  till  their  young  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  sea.  The  entrance  to  these  caves 
is  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  boat ;  but  within 
they  are  very  spacious  and  lofty.  We  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Pennant  that  in  the  month  of  October,  or 
beginning  of  November,  the  seal-hunters  enter  the 
mouths  of  the  caverns  about  midnight,  and  row 
up  to  the  further  end,  where  they  land :  each  of 
them  being  provided  with  a  bludgeon,  and  properly 
stationed,  they  light  their  torches,  and  make  a  great 
noise,  which  brings  down  the  seals  in  a  con- 
fused body  with  fearful  shrieks  and  cries.  At  first 
the  men  are  obliged  to  give  way,  for  fear  of  being 
overborne ;  but  when  the  first  crowd  is  past,  they 
kill  as  many  as  straggle  behind,  chiefiy  the  young, 
by  striking  them  on  the  nose :  9.  very  slight  blow 
on  that  part  dispatches  them.  When  the  work  is 
over,  they  drag  the  seals  to  the  boat,  which  two 
men  are  left  to  guard.  This  is  a  most  hazardous  em- 
ploy; for  should  their  torches  go  out,  or  the  wind 
blow  hard  from  sea  during  their  continuance  in  the 
cave,  their  lives  are  lost.  The  young  seals,  six 
weeks  old,  yield  more  oil  than  their  emaciated  dams: 
above  eight  gallons  have  been  got  from  a  single  whelp, 
which,  at  the  time  Mr.  Pennant  got  his  information. 
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«old  from  sixpence  to  ninepenoe  the  gallon,  and  the 
skin  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling. 

The  seal  has  a  broad  flat  head  and  nose,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  ears,  but  there  are  two  small 
orifices  instead  of  them,  through  which  the  sound 
is  conducted;  some  bristles  are  seen  on  each  side  the 
nose,  and  a  few  are  scattered  over  each  eye.    The 
forked  tongue  with  which  this  animal  is  provided 
is  sufficient  alone  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
quadruped.    The  whole  body  is  covered  with  short 
thick  hair,  which  is  frequently  spotted  like  a  leopard, 
and  indeed  is  subject  to  great  variations  of  colour ; 
some  seals  being  quite  white,  while  others  are  wholly 
black ;  they  are  frequently  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
sometimes  of  a  yellowish  white ;  the  legs  protrude 
but  a  little  way  from  the  body,  and  are  not  at  all 
adapted  for  travelling  upon  land ;  but  to  make  up 
for  this  deficiency  nature  has  given  them  strong 
claws  to  their  feet,  by  means  of  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  climb  the  rocks,  or  ascend  the  top  of  large 
stones,   where  they  bask  in  the  sun,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  tide.     It  is  while  they  are  thus  situated 
that  the  hunters  irequently  shoot  them :   if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  they  immediately 
scramble  towards  the  water,  flinging  the  stones  and 
dirt  behind  them,  and  making  the  most  bitter  la- 
mentations^ till  they  have  regained  their  pn^r  ele- 
ment.    Notwithstanding  their  apparent  cowardice, 
these  animals  will  fight  very  desperately  when  wound- 
ed, and  make  a  vigorous  defence  with  their  feet  and 
teeth  till  the  last. 
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Seals  contribute  greatly  to  the  support  of  many  of 
the  people  within  the  arctic  circle ;  among  others^  the 
Greenlanders  must  acknowledge  themselves  highly 
indebted  to  these  animals,  for  furnishing  them  with 
the  means  of  dispelling  the  gloom  of  their  long  and 
dreary  winter  night.  But  it  is  not  for  their  oil  alone 
that  the  inhabitants  have  to  be  thankful:  the 
flesh  serves  them  for  food,  they  soften  their  fish  in 
the  train,  they  make  thread  of  the  sinews ;  of  their 
entrails  they  make  their  windows^  and  even  their 
shirts,  and  their  boats  are  covered  with  the  skins. 

After  having  enumerated  the  several  uses  to  which 
the  Greefdanders  put  the  seals,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  be  anxious  to  excel  in  catching 
them,  or  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  art,  since 
no  man  is  reckoned  a  true  Greenlander,  or  a  bene- 
ficial member  of  the  community,  who  is  deficient 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Crantz,  a  gentleman  who  spent  a  conside- 
rable time  in  Greenland,  and  whose  observations 
are  to  be  depended  on,  says  that  the  Greenlanders 
have  three  ways  of  catching  seals ;  either  singly  with 
a  bladder,  or  in  company  by  the  clapper^hunty  or  in 
the  winter  on  the  ice.  When  the  Greenlander  sets 
out  properly  equipped  for  the  purpose,  and  finds  a 
seal,  he  tries  to  surprise  it  by  getting  the  wind  and 
sun  in  his  back,  that  he  may  not  be  heard  or  seen  by 
the  animal;  he  then  rows  his  boat  softly  towards  it,  till 
comes,  .within  five  or  six  fathoms,  taking  the  utmost 
care  that  the  harpoon,  line  and  bladder,  lie  in  pro- 
per order.     He  then  throws  the  harpoon;  and  if  the 
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Greenlander  is  fortunate  enough  to  pierce  the  seal^ 
he  must  immediately  throw  the  bladder  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  string  into  the  water.  The  seal,  who  dives 
as  soon  as  wounded,  carries  with  it  the  hunter's  ap- 
paratus; but  the  Grreenlander  is  upon  the  watch,  and 
the  moment  he  sees  the  bladder  rise  again,  hurries 
to  the  spot,  and  strikes  the  seal  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
with  a  lance  he  carries  for  the  purpose.  With  this 
lance  he  wounds  the  creature  every  time  it  comes  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  till  it  is  quite  spent.  He 
then  kills  it ;  but  stops  the  wound  directly  to  pre- 
serve the  blood  (which  he  boils  with  other  ingre- 
dients, and  eats  as  soup) :  lastly  he  makes  a  hole  in 
the  skin  and  blows  it  up  like  a  calf,  that  it  may 
float  the  better;  and  having  fastened  it  to  the  left 
side  of  the  boat,  he  rows  home  with  his  prize. 

In  this  employment  the  Greenlander  is  exposed 
to  the  greatest  danger  of  his  life :  for  if  the  line 
should  entangle  itself,  as  it  easily  may;  or  if  it  should 
catch  hold  of  the  boat,  or  vnnd  itself  round  the  oar, 
or  the  hand,  or  even  the  neck,  as  it  sometimes  does 
in  windy  weather ;  or  if  the  seal  should  turn  sud^ 
denly  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  it  would  infal- 
libly be  overturned  by  the  string  and  drawn  under 
water.  On  such  desperate  occasions  tlie  poor  Green- 
lander stands  in  need  of  all  his  art  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  string,  and  to  raise  himself  up 
from  under  the  water  several  times  successively; 
for  he  will  continually  be  overturned  till  he  has 
quite  extricated  himself  from  the  line. 

The  clapper-hunt  is  pursued  in  the  following 
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manner :  In  the  autumn,  when,  in  stormy  weather, 
.the  seals  retire  into  the  creeks  or  inlets,  the  Green* 
landers  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  frighten  them  under 
water  by  shouting,  clapping,  and  throwing  stones ; 
and  as  often  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
the  people  frighten  them  down  again  with  their  cla- 
.mour ;  till  at  last  they  are  obliged  to  stay  so  long 
above  water  that  they  &11  a  prey  to  the  darts  of  the 
inhabitants.  During  this  hunt  the  Greenlanders 
show  a  great  deal  of  agility.  When  the  seal  rises 
out  of  the  water,  they  all  fly  upon  it  at  the  same 
time,  making  such  a  terrible  noise  that  the  poor  af- 
frighted creature  is  forced  to  dive  again  directly;  and 
the  moment  it  does  they  disperse  as  iast  as  possible, 
and  every  one  is  careful  to  observe  where  the  seal 
rises,  which  is  an  uncertain  thing,  and  is  commonly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  former  spot.  If 
the  animal  has  a  good  broad  water,  three  or  four 
leagues  each  way,  it  can  keep  the  sportsmen  in  play 
for  a  couple  of  hours  before  it  is  sufficiently  spent 
to  permit  them  to  surround  and  kill  it.  This  is 
a  very  profitable  diversion  for  the  Greenlanders; 
eight  or  ten  seals  sometimes  falling  to  the  share  of 
one  man. 

Another  method  of  killing  seals  is  practised  in 
Disko,  where  the  ba}rs  are  completely  frozen  over 
in  the  winter.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  inhabitants  pursue  to  capture  the 
animals.  The  Greenlander,  being  well  aware  that 
the  seals  must  come  occasionally  to  the  surface  to 
breathe,  proceeds  upon  the  ice  till  he  finds  a  hole, 
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near  which  he  seats  himself  on  a  stool,  putting  his 
feet  on  a  lower  one  to  keep  them  from  the  cold.  In 
this  situation  he  watches  very  patiently  the  arrival 
of  a  seal,  which  he  instantly  pierces  with  his  har-> 
poon,  and  if  necessary  enlarges  the  hole,  through 
which  he  draws  the  creature  and  kills  it  upon  the 
ice«  Sometimes  a  Greenlander  lays  himself  upon 
his  belly,  on  a  kind  of  sledge,  near  a  large  hole^ 
where  the  seals  come  out  on  purpose  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  bask  in  the  sun.  Near  this  great  hole 
they  make  a  little  one,  and  another  Greenlander 
puts  a  harpoon  into  it  with  a  very  long  shaft.  He 
that  lies  upon  the  ice  looks  into  the  great  hole,  till 
he  sees  a  seal  coming  under  the  harpoon ;  then  he 
gives  the  other  the  signal,  who  runs  the  seal  tlirough 
with  all  his  might. 

If  a  Ghreenlander  sees  one  of  these  animals  lying 
near  its  hole  upon  the  ice,  he  slides  along  upon  his 
belly  towards  it,  wags  his  head,  and  grunts  like  a 
seal ;  while  the  silly  creature,  thinking  it  is  one  of 
its  innocent  companions,  suffers  the  man  to  come 
near  enough  to  pierce  it  with  his  long  dart. 

^rhe  enterprising  French  traveller  M.  Acerbi,  in 
his  Journey  through  Finland,  has  mentioned  an  in- 
stance of  the  great  danger  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  sometimes  expose  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  the  seals'  skin  and  ht. 

A  few  years  ago  two  Finlanders  set  out  in  a  boat 
together.  Having  got  sight  of  some  seals  on  a  little 
floating  island,  they  quitted  their  boat  and  mount- 
ed the  ice,  moving  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  get 
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near  them  without  being  perceived.    They  had 
previously  fastened  their  boat  to  the  little  island  of 
ice  which  they  disembarked  upon ;  but  while  they 
were  busily  engaged  in  the  pwrattity  a  gust  of  wind 
tore  it  away ;  and  meeting  with  other  shoals^  it  was 
broken  to  pieces,  and  in  a  few  minutes  entirely  dis- 
appeared.   The  hunters  were  aware  of  their  danger 
only  when  it  was  too  late.    They  were  now  left 
•without  help,  without  any  resource,  and  without 
even  a  ray  of  hope,  on  their  floating  island.    They 
remained  two  weeks  on  this  frail  territory.    The 
heat  which  diminished  its  bulk,  and  also  its  promi- 
nent surface,  rendered  their  situation  more  alarming 
every  moment.    After  having  suffered  the  extreme 
anguish  of  hunger,  till  their  patience  was  exhausted^ 
they  came  to  the  resolution  of  plunging  together 
into  the  sea,  and  thus  ending  their  misery  with  their 
lives.    At  this  critical  moment  they  discovered  a 
sail ;  one  of  them  stripped  off  his  shirt,  and  sus- 
pended it  on  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.    The  signal 
was  observed  ftom  the  vessel,  which  was  a  whale 
fisher.    A  boat  was  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  by 
this  providential  circumstance  they  were  saved  from 
otherwise  inevitable  destruction. 

The  Kamtschatkans  sometimes  take  a  hundred 
seals  at  a  time,  by  placing  two  or  three  strong  nets 
across  one  of  the  rivers  frequented  by  these  animals. 
After  the  nets  are  properly  placed,  the  seals  are 
frightened  into  them  by  a  number  of  people  in  ca- 
noes, who  row  up  and  down  the  river  making  as 
jDUch  noise  as  they  possibly  can.     As  soon  as  they 
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are  entangled,  the  people  kill  them  with  pikes  or 
clubs;  and  after  having  dragged  them  on  shpre^ 
they  are  equally  divided  among  the  hunters.  The 
Kamtschatkans  are  so  fond  of  the  fat  of  seals,  that 
they  never  make  a  feast  without  introducing  it  as 
one  of  their  principal  dishes.  That  superstition 
which  has  always  prevailed  amongst  the  northern 
nations,  is  strongly  marked  in  a  veiy  singular 
ceremony  used  by  these  people,  and  noticed  by 
Mr.  Pennant. 

After  the  Kamtschatkans  take  the  flesh  from  the 
heads  of  the  seals,  they  bring  a  vessel  in  form  of  a 
canoe,  and  fling  into  it  all  the  skulls,  crowned  with 
particular  herbs,  and  place  them  on  the  ground.  A 
certain  person  enters  the  habitation  with  a  sack  filU 
ed  with  sweet  herbs,  and  a  little  of  the  bark  of  the 
willow.  Two  of  the  natives  then  roll  a  great  stone 
towards  the  door,  and .  cover  it  with  pebbles ;  two 
others  take  the  sweet  herbs  and  dispose  them,  tied 
in  little  packets.  The  great  stone  is  to  signify  the 
sea  shore,  the  pebbles  the  waves,  and  the  packets 
seals.  They  then  bring  three  dishes  of  a  hash  called 
tolkoucha;  of  this  they  make  little  balls,  in  the 
middle  of  which  they  stick  the  packets  of  herbs ;  of 
the  willow  bark  they  make  a  little  canoe,  and  fill  it 
with  tolkoucha^  and  cover  it  with  the  sack.  After 
some  time  the  two  Kamtschatkans  who  bad  put  the 
mimic  seals  into  the  tolkoucha  take  the  balls  and 
a  vessel  resembling  a  canoe,  and  draw  it  along  the 
sand,  as  if  it  were  on  the  sea,  to  convince  the  real 
seals  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  them  to  come 
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among  the  Kamtsdiatkans^  who  have  a  sea  in  their 
very  justs  or  dwellings.  And  this  they  imagine  will 
induce  the  seals  to  suflfer  themselves  to  be  taken  in 
great  numbers.  Various  other  ceremonies^  equally 
ridiculous^  are  practised,  in  one  of  which  they  are 
said  to  invoke  the  winds,  which  drive  the  seals  on 
their  shores,  to  be  propitious. 

There  are  several  different  species  of  seal,  each  of 
which  differs  in  some  respect  in  its  manners,  as  well 
as  in  those  peculiar  marks  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest.  Among  the  number,  the  ursine  seal  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  seraglio  of  from  eight  to  fifty  mis- 
tresses ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  guards  them  with 
the  jealousy  of  an  eastern  monarch.  Any  attempt 
to  seduce  one  of  his  mistresses  is  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate battle ;  and  if  he  should  unfortunately  lose 
the  day,  his  whole  seraglio  will  desert  him  and  fol- 
low the  victorious  hero.  Evety  family  keeps  sepa- 
rate  from  the  rest,  notwithstanding  they  lie  in  great 
numbers  on  the  shore;  a  household  consists  of  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  any  encroachment  upon 
the  station  of  another  is  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences,  as  they  always  have  recourse 
to  their  teeth  and  claws  to  settle  their  diflferences. 
With  these  they  fight  in  a  very  tremendous  man- 
ner, inflicting  deep  wounds  that  resemble  the  cut 
of  a  sabre.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement 
they  wash  off  the  blood  in  the  sea,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  nature. 

The  female  goes  with  young  eleven  months,  and 
brings  forth  one  or  two  at  a  time.    We  are  assured 
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by  a  writer  whose  veracity  has  never  been  question- 
ed,  that  the  cubs  are  as  sportive  as  puppies,  have 
mock  fights,  and  tumble  one  another  on  the  ground. 
That  the  male  parent  looks  on  them  with  a  sort  of 
complacency,  parts  them,  licks  and  kisses  them, 
and  seems  to  take  a  greater  affection  to  the  victor 
than  to  the  others.  That  they  are  fierce  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  offspring ;  and,  should  any  one  at- 
tempt to  take  their  cub,  will  stand  on  the  defensive, 
while  the  female  carries  it  away  in  her  mouth. 
Should  she  happen  to  drop  it,  the  male  quits  his 
enemy,  falls  on  her,  and  beats  her  against  the  stones 
till  he  leaves  her  for  dead.  The  same  gentleman 
informs  us,  that  as  soon  as  she  recovers,  she  crawls 
to  his  feet  in  the  most  suppliant  manner,  and 
washes  them  with  her  tears ;  he  at  the  same  time 
brutally  insults  her  misery,  stalking  about  iti  the 
most  insolent  manner.  But  if  the  young  is  entirely 
carried  off,  he  melts  into  the  greatest  affliction,  like* 
wise  sheds  tears,  and  shows  every  mark  of  deep 
sorrow. 

Steller  lived  at  one  time  for  six  days  in  a  hovel 
surrounded  by  seals,  who  soon  became  reconciled 
to  the  sight  of  him.  They  used  to  observe  his  motions 
with  attention,  would  lie  down  near  him,  and  even 
suffer  him  to  take  up  their  cubs.  During  his  stay 
among  them  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
their  quarrelsome  dispositions,  and  was  witness  to 
many  a  battle  occasioned  by  that  common  cause  of 
dispute,  a  female.  He  likewise  once  saw  a  duel  be- 
tween two  males,  which  lasted  three  days ;  and  he 
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assures  us  that  one  of  them  received  above  a  hun* 
dred  wounds. 

When  the  Kamtschatkans  discover  a  seal  on  the 
lonely  rocks  in  the  sea,  they  sometimes  shoot  it 
with  poisoned  arrows.  This  is  a  very  barbarous 
practice ;  as  the  seal  immediately  plunges  into 
the  sea,  where  the  salt  water  so  increases  the 
pain  that  the  distracted  creature  is  obliged  to  seek 
the  land  in  hopes  of  some  relief.  Here  an  end  may 
possibly  be  put  to  its  sufferings  by  the  hunters,  who, 
if  they  find  a  good  opportunity,  will  transfix  it  with 
their  lances ;  if  not,  they  unfeelingly  leave  it  to  die 
of  the  poison,  which  never  fails  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  in  twenty-four  hours ;  during  which  time 
the  d}ang  seal  sufiers  the  most  dreadful  agony. 

The  skin  and  fat  of  the  seal  are  now  become  a 
very  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  skin, 
properly  tanned,  is  of  great  use  in  the  manu&ctory 
of  boots  and  shoes ;  and  the  oil,  made  from  the  fiit, 
greatly  contributes  to  supply  the  magnificent  prOi- 
fusion  of  lamps  with  which  our  immense  capital 
and  its  neighbourhood  abound. 


MANATI. 


GENERIC  CHABACtER. 

Fbimfinm  fi)ie  1^,  hind  parts  ending  in  a  tail  horizoataDy 

flat. 
Two  teats  between  tbe  1^. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACtER. 


Triceohus  B0RBALI8.    .   T.  nudus,  pe^bns  nee  digitis  nee  nn* 

goibas  instructis.  lAnn,  Syst.  Nat. 

GmeL  1 .  p.  61 . 
Without  hair ;  the  feet  have  ndther 

toes  nor  nails. 
WHALB-tAiLED  Marati.     Penn.  ISs^  Quadr.  2.  p.  2g2.  n.  48Q. 

Arct.  Zwd.  l«  p.  177.  n«  81. 

These  animals  kte  only  allied  to  the  quadrupeds 
by  the  two  fore  feet  or  hands ;  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body  being  completely  cetaceous^  or  like  that 
of  the  whale :  they  can  hardly  be  called  amphibious^ 
as  they  never  entirely  leave  the  water,  but  frequent 
the  edges  of  the  shores  to  feed  on  the  weeds  that 
grow  there.  They  sometimes  are  found  of  an  ama- 
zing size,  as  poor  Steller  can  testily ;  who,  during 
the  sad  ten  months  which  he  unwillingly  passed  on 
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Bering*s  island,  had  many  opportunities  of  remark- 
ing these  creatures,  and  says  that  a  large  one  will 
weigh  eight  thousand  pounds.  They  frequent  the 
shallow  and  sandy  parts  of  the  shores  of  Bering^s 
and  other  islands,  and  go  in  herds ;  the  old  ones 
driving  their  young  before  them,  and  some  keeping 
on  their  sides  to  defiend  them  from  harm.  Their 
affection  for  their  young,  though  very  great,  seems 
to  be  equalled  by  their  attachment  to  one  another. 
We  are  assured  that  when  one  is  hooked  the  whole 
herd  will  attempt  its  rescue ;  some  will  strive  to 
overset  the  boat,  by  going  beneath  it ;  others  will 
throw  themselves  upon  the  rope  to  which  the  hook 
is  attached,  and  vainly  attempt  to  break  it ;  while 
many  will  use  every  effort  to  force  the  instrument 
out  of  their  wounded  companion.  The  poor  creature 
suflfers  much  before  it  can  be  landed,  as  it  makes  all 
possible  resistance,  and  clings  so  firmly  to  the  rodcs, 
that  the  people  on  shore  who  have  the  end  of  the 
rope  are  obliged  to  exert  all  their  force  to  detach 
it :  the  skin  of  the  feet  is  frequently  left  sticking  to 
the  rock,  and  large  pieces  often  fly  off  before  it  can 
be  dragged  to  land.  These  animals  have  no  voice,  but 
sigh  deeply  when  wounded. 

Their  great  conjugal  affection  is  thus  noticed  by 
Mr.  Pennant :  '*  A  male,  after  using  all  its  endea- 
vours to  release  its  mate  which  had  been  struck, 
pursued  it  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water ;  no  blows 
could  force  it  away.  As  long  as  the  deceased  fe- 
male continued  in  the  water,  he  persisted  in  his 
attendance ;  and  even  for  three  days  after  she  was 
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drawn  on  shore^  and  even  cut  up  and  carried  away^ 
was  observed  to  remain  as  if  in  expectation  of  her 
return.** 

They  grow  to  the  length  of  twenty-eight  feet, 
and  appear  very  deformed ;  the  outward  skin  is  de- 
scribed as  black,  rugged,  and  knotty,  like  the 
bark  of  an  oak.  It  serves  admirably  to  defend  the 
creature  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rocks,  as  it 
is  an  inch  thick,  and  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  be  cut 
with  an  axe. 


WINGED  QUADRUPEDS. 


BAT. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 


Teeth  erect,  sharp-pointed,  and  standing  coRtigvoui  to 

each  other, 
liong  extended  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  connected  together  by 

membranes  extending  to  the  hind  li^« 


SPECIFIC   CHARACTER. 

Vbbpbbtilio  mubincs.     v.  caudatos,  i^aso  oreque  simplici,  aori* 

calls  capite  minoribus.    JUnn.  Sysi. 

Nat.  GmeL  l.p.  48. 
Tailed  Bat^    with   the  lips  and  nose 

simple ;  ears  smaller  than  the  head. 
Vespertilio    murini    coloris^    auriculis 

simplicibus.     Briss,  Quadr.  p.  156. 

n.  1. 
Common  Bat.    .    .     .     Sm.  Buff.  v.  4.  p.  317.  pl*  9%  Penn. 

Hist.  Quadr.  2,  p.  Sip.  Bew.  Quadr. 

p.  474.    Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  p.  123. 

• 

Where  swallows  in  the  winter  season  keep^ 
And  where  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep. 

Gay. 

The  Count  de  Buffon  having  one  day  descended 
into  the  caverns  of  Arcy^  to  examine  the  stalactites, 
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was  surprifled  to  find  in  a  place  covered  with  ala- 
baster, and  so  dark  and  profound,  a  kind  of  earth 
which  was  totally  different.  It  was  a  thick  mass 
several  feet  in  extent,  of  a  blackish  matter,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  fragments  of  the  wings  and 
legs  of  flies  and  moths,  as  if  immense  numbers  of 
these  insects  had  assembled  in  order  to  die  and  cor- 
rupt together.  This,  however,  was  nothing  else 
but  the  dung  of  bats,  probably  amassed  during  ma- 
ny jrears,  in  a  favourite  part  of  these  subterranean 
caverns ;  for,  through  the  whole  of  these  caverns, 
which  extend  nearly  half  a  mile,  he  saw  no  other 
collection  of  this  matter,  and  therefore  imagined 
that  the  bats  had  fixed  upon  this  place  for  their 
conmion  abode,  because  it  was  reached  by  a  glim- 
mering light  from  an  aperture  in  the  rock ;  and 
that  they  chose  not  to  go  further,  lest  they  should 
be  lost  in  a  darkness  too  profound.  Into  these  im- 
mense caverns  they  retire  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
always  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  effects  of  cold :  here  they  pass  the 
vdnter  without  food  or  motion,  in  a  complete  state 
of  torpidity.  Some  cover  themselves  with  their 
wings  as  with  a  mantle,  and  suspend  themselves  by 
the  hind  feet  from  the  roof  of  the  caverns ;  while 
others  stick  fast  to  the  walls,  or  retire  into  holes, 
where  they  remain  entranced  till  the  vernal  sun 
once  more  unlocks  the  earth,  and  recalls  them 
into  life  and  action. 

The  common  bat  is  about  the  size  of  a  mouse, 
has  long  extended  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  connected 
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by  thin  broad  membranes,  extending  to  the  hind 
leg8 ;  and  from  them  to  the  tail.  The  membranes 
are  of  a  dusky  colour :  a  mousi^-coloured  fur  tinged 
with  red  covers  the  body,  which  is  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  length  ;  the  eyes  are  very  small ;  the  ears 
like  those  of  a  mouse.  Bats  bring  forth  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  are  commonly  supposed  to  produce  two 
young  at  a  birth.  The  female  has  two  nipples,  and 
these  are  prominent  on  the  breast,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  human.  It  is  observed  that  the  fe- 
male makes  no  nest  for  her  young,  as  most  birds 
and  quadrupeds  are  known  to  do ;  but  is  barely  con- 
tent with  the  first  hole  she  finds,  where  she  ad- 
heres by  her  hooks,  and  suflfers  the  young  to  hang 
at  the  breast;  to  which  they  fix  so  firmly  when 
recently  bom,  that  they  are  not  to  be  removed  with- 
out difiiculty.  In  this  manner  they  continue  to 
suck  for  a  day  or  two,  without  altering  their  posi- 
tion. At  length,  when  the  dam  begins  to  be  ex- 
hausted for  want  of  food,  we  are  told  that,  before 
she  leaves  her  hiding-place,  she  removes  her  young 
from  her  breast,  and  sticks  them  against  the  wall ; 
to  which  they  firmly  cling,  and  patiently  wait  the 
return  of  the  parent. 

The  observation  of  Buflfon,  that  bats  eat  the  whole 
of  insects,  seems  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Mr.  White 
ofSelbome  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  year  1766, 
of  seeing  a  tame  bat,  and  he  has  left  us  the  following 
account  of  its  manner  of  feeding : 

^^  It  would  take  flies  out  of  a  person's  hand ;  if 
you  gave  it  any  thing  to  eat,  it  brought  its  wings 
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round  before  the  mouth,  hovering  and  hiding  its 
head,  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  prey  when  they 
feed.  The  adroitness  it  showed  in  shearing  off  the 
wings  of  flies,  which  were  alwag/s  njecied,  was  worthy 
of  observation,  and  pleased  me  much.  Insects 
seemed  to  be  most  acceptable,  tliough  it  did  not  re- 
fuse raw  flesh  when  oflfered ;  so  that  the  notion  that 
bats  go  down  chimneys  and  gnaw  men*s  bacon,  seems 
no  improbable  story.  While  I  amused  myself  with 
this  wonderful  quadruped,  I  saw  it  several  times 
confute  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  bats,  when  down 
on  a  flat  surfece,  cannot  get  on  the  wing  again,  by 
rising  with  great  ease  from  the  floor.  It  ran,  I  ob- 
served, with  more  dispatch  than  I  was  aware  of, 
but  in  a  most  ridiculous  and  grotesque  manner.** 

The  cruel  experiments  tried  by  Spallanzani  on 
bats,  we  consider  as  disgraceful  to  humanity,  as  they 
could  not  lead  to  any  useful  discovery ;  and  it  must 
surely  be  at  all  times  beneath  the  true  philoso- 
pher, to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  any  being,  how- 
ever low  it  may  rank  in  the  scale  of  animated  na- 
ture. 

It  appears  irom  his  experiments,  that  the  eyes  of 
bats  are  not  necessary  to  guide  them  in  their  flight, 
since  he  first  destroyed  them,  and  then  covered  the 
empty  sockets  with  leather :  even  in  this  state  the 
wretched  animals  continued  to  fly  round  the  room, 
without  touching  the  sides  or  striking  against  any 
thing ;  they  likewise  flew  out  of  the  door  without 
touching  the  architraves.  The  Abbe,  that  he  might 
be  certain  this  ability  to  dispense  with  the  organ  of 
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sight  wag  not  confined  to  the  common  bat,  tried  it 
on  several  other  species,  and,  we  are  told,  with  the 
same  success.  He  also  tells  us,  that  flying  through 
the  middle  of  a  sewer  which  turned  at  right  angles, 
the  bats  r^ularly  bent  their  flight  at  the  curvature, 
thou^  two  feet  distant  from  the  walls.  They  found 
a  resting-place  on  the  cornice,  and  even  flew  through 
threads  hung  perpendicularly  from  the  ceiling  with- 
out touching,  though  they  were  scarcely  at  a  greater 
distance  than  that  of  their  extended  wings;  and 
when  the  threads  were  brought  nearer,  they  con- 
tracted their  wings  to  pass  through  them.  They 
equally  avoided  every  obstacle,  though  the  wiiole 
head  was  covered  with  a  varnish  made  of  sandarach 
dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine. 

It  seems  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Carlisle, 
that  the  sense  of  hearing  greatly  assists  them  in 
avoiding  those  obstacles,  which  they  would  other- 
wise, when  blinded,  strike  against.  This  gentle- 
man, says  Dr.  Shaw,  collected  several  specimens  of 
the  vespertilio  auritus,  or  lai^-eared  bat,  and  olv 
served  that  when  the  external  ears  of  the  blinded 
ones  were  closed,  they  hit  against  the  sides  of  the 
room,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  their  situation. 
They  refused  every  species  of  food  for  four  days,  as 
did  a  lai^er  number  which  were  afterwards  caught 
and  preserved  in  a  dark  box,  for  above  a  week. 
During  the  day-time  they  were  extremely  desirous 
of  retirement  and  darkness ;  and,  while  confined  to 
the  box,  never  moved  or  endeavoured  to  get  out  the 
whole  day ;  and  when  thread  on  the  carpet,  they 
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eommoaly  rested  some  minutes,  and  then,  begin* 
ning  to  look  about,  crawled  slowly  to  a  dark  comer 
or  crevice.  At  sunset  the  scene  was  quite  changed : 
every  one  then  endeavoured  to  scratch  its  vtray  out 
of  the  box ;  a  continued  chirping  was  kept  up ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  lid  of  their  prison  opened  than 
each  was  active  to  escape ;  either  flying  away  im- 
mediately, or  running  nimbly  to  a  convenient  place 
for  taking  wing.  When  these  bats  were  first  col- 
lected, several  of  the  females  had  young  ones  cling- 
ing  to  their  breasts  in  the  act  of  sucking.  One  of 
them  flew  with  perfect  ease,  though  two  little  ones 
were  thus  attached  to  her,  which  weighed  nearly  as 
much  as  the  par^it.  All  the  young  were  devoid  of 
down,  and  of  a  blade  colour. 

Bats  make  their  first  appearance  towards  the  end 
of  spring,  or  rather  early  in  the  summer,  when  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  flit- 
ting about  the  sides  of  woods,  and  shady  walks,  in 
quest  of  insects.  They  likewise  firequent  the  wa- 
ters where  the  gn^ts  abound,  skimming  along  the 
surface,  and  destroying  myriads  at  a  meal. 

The  woods  of  South  America  produce  a  very  for^ 
midable  bat,  the  extent  of  whose  wings  is  about  four 
feet,  and  the  body  as  large  as  that  of  a  fowl*  This 
bat,  to  which  Linnseus  has  given  the  nameof  Vamr 
pyre,  on  account  of  its  inclination  to  suck  the  blood 
both  of  men  and  cattle,  resides  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  some  laige  decayed  tree,  where  it  remains  till 
the  twilight  calls  it  fordi  to  sedc  its  prey.  Many 
extraordinary  accounts  have  been  related  respecting 
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this  blood-thirsty  animal^  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  proceed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
It  is  said  to  perform  the  operation  by  inserting  its 
aculeated  tongue  into  the  vein  of  a  sleeping  person^ 
with  so  much  dexterity  as  not  to  be  felt ;  at  the 
same  time  fanning  the  air  with  its  large  wings,  and 
thus  producing  a  sensation  so  delightfully  cool,  that 
the  sleep  is  rendered  still  more  profound,  and  the 
unfortunate  person  reduced  almost  to  death  before 
he  awakes. 

Captain  Stedman,  during  one  of  his  military  ex- 
cursions through  the  woods  of  Surinam,  was  bitten 
by  one  of  these  creatures  while  sleeping  in  his  ham* 
mock.  He  was  extremely  alarmed  one  morning 
about  four  o'clock,  when  he  awoke  and  found  him- 
self weltering  in  congealed  blood  without  feeling 
the  least  degree  of  pain.  He  has  thus  described  the 
manner  in  which  they  inflict  the  wound :  ^'  Know- 
ing, by  instinct,  that  the  person  they  intend  to  at- 
tack is  in  a  sound  slumber,  they  generally  alight 
near  the  feet,  where,  while  the  creature  continues 
fanning  with  his  enormous  wings^  which  keeps  one 
cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the  great 
toe,  so  very  small  indeed  that  the  head  of  a  pin 
could  scarcely  be  received  into  the  wound,  which  is 
consequently  not  painful ;  yet  through  this  orifice 
he  continues  to  suck  the  blood,  until  he  is  obliged 
to  disgorge.  He  then  begins  again,  and  thus  con- 
tinues sucking  and  disgorging  till  he  is  scarcely  able 
to  fly ;  and  the  sufierer  has  often  been  known  to 
sleep  from  time  into  eternity.  Cattle  they  generally 
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bite  in  the  ear,  but  always  in  places  where  the  blood 
flows  spontaneously.  Having  applied  tobacco  ashes 
as  the  best  remedy,  and  washed  the  gore  from  my- 
self and  my  hammock,  I  observed  several  small 
heaps  of  congealed  blood  all  round  the  place  where 
I  had  lain,  upon  the  ground;  on  examining  which, 
the  surgeon  judged  that  I  had  lost  at  least  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  during  the  night.** 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  thirst  after 
blood  is  not  confined  to  the  bats  of  one  continent, 
nor  to  one  species,  since  at  Java  they  seldom  fail 
to  attack  those  persons  who  lie  with  tiieir  feet  un- 
covered. It  is  therefore  very  unsafe  to  rest  either 
in  the  open  air,  or  to  leave  open  any  entrance  to 
these  dangerous  animals.  In  some  places  they  are 
extremely  numerous.  Mr.  Foster  tells  us  that  he 
has  seen  500  at  a  time,  hanging  some  by  their  fore 
and  others  by  their  hind  legs,  in  a  large  tree,  in  one 
of  the  Friendly  Islands. 
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neas'ning  at  every  step  he  treads^ 

Man  yet  misfakew  his  way, 
While  meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads, 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray. 

COWPER. 


Thb  universe  is  replenished  with  life,  and  every 
part  of  nature  abounds  with  its  proper  aninoals.  We 
cannot  proceed  one  step  without  discovering  new 
traces  of  a  wisdom  as  inexhaustible  in  the  variety  of 
its  plans,  as  in  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  exe- 
cution. Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  flight  of 
a  bird,  to  eyes  that  have  been  habituated  to  such  a 
sight,  and  nothing  is  more  astonishing  to  a  mind 
disposed  to  contemplate  liie  phaenomenon.  A  bird 
in  flight  is  a  mass  raised  aloft,  notwithstanding  the 
weight  of  the  air,  and  the  powerful  gravitation  im- 
pressed on  all  bodies,  and  which  impels  them  to 
the  earth.  This  mass  is  transported,  not  by  any 
foreign  force,  but  by  a  movement  accommodated  to 
the  purpose  of  the  bird,  and  which  sustains  it  a  long 
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time  in  a  very  graceful  manner.  Another  subject 
of  admiration  is  this  :  we  find  that  each  individual 
has  the  same  number  of  wings,  and  yet  we  observe 
they  differ  materially  in  their  flight.  Some  launch 
away  in  repeated  springs,  and  advance  by  succes- 
sive boundings ;  others  seem  to  glide  through  the 
air,  or  cleave  it  with  an  equal  and  uniform  progress. 
The  former  merely  skim  over  the  earth,  while  the 
latter  are  capable  of  soaring  up  to  the  clouds.  Some, 
again,  know  how  to  diversify  their  flight,  to  ascend 
in  a  right,  oblique,  or  circular  line,  to  suspend 
themselves,  and  continue  motionless  in  so  light  an 
element  as  the  air ;  and  afterwards  precipitate  them- 
selves in  an  instant  like  a  descending  stone.  In  a 
word,  they  transport  themselves  without  opposition 
or  hazard,  wherever  their  necessities  or  pleasures 
invite  them.  When  we  consider  them  in  their  ha- 
bitations, they  are  still  equally  surprising ;  and  we 
are  so  pleased  with  the  structure  of  their  nests, 
the  solicitude  with  which  they  attend  their  eggs, 
the  mechanism  of  the  egg  itself,  and  the  birth  and 
education  of  the  young,  that  we  shall  pass  them 
through  all  these  stages,  before  we  proceed  to  their 
specification. 

The  perfect  similitude  that  appears  in  all  the 
nests  of  birds  of  the  same  species ;  the  difierence 
between  the  nest  of  one  species  and  that  of  an- 
other; and  the  industry,  neatness,  and  precau- 
tions which  reign  through  the  whole,  are  matters 
that  well  deserve  our  attention.  "  In  my  aviary,** 
says  the  engaging  author  of  the  Spectacle  de  la 
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Nature,  '^  my  little  prisoners  cannot  make  excursions 
tor  the  necessary  materials  to  build  their  nests.  I, 
therefore,  take  care  to  supply  them  with  every 
thing  I  imagine  can  be  agreeable  to  them,  and  am 
curious  to  observe  what  composes  those  nests  the 
children  bring  me  from  all  parts:  accordingly  I 
throw  into  the  aviary  sprigs  of  dry  wood,  shivers 
of  bark,  and  dry  leaves,  hay,  straw,  moss,  down, 
wool,  silk,  spiders-webs,  feathers,  and  a  hundred 
other  little  materials  that  are  all  useful  in  the  nests. 
You  would  smile  to  see  the  inhabitants  come  to 
traffic  at  this  fair ;  one  wants  a  bit  of  moss,  another 
has  occasion  for  a  feather,  a  third  cannot  do  with- 
out a  straw ;  you  will  see  two  outbidding  one  an- 
other for  a  lock  of  wool,  and  this  sometimes  causes 
great  quarrels :  however,  the  difierence  is  ccmimonly 
adjusted,  and  each  carries  what  she  can  to  the  nest.** 
Difierent  species  of  birds  build  their  nests  in  dif- 
ferent situations ;  one  kind  will  occupy  the  tops  of 
trees,  while  another  chooses  to  settle  on  the  ground, 
under  a  canopy  of  grass :  but,  wherever  they  dis- 
pose themselves,  they  are  always  accompiodated 
with  a  shelter,  and  either  make  choice  of  herbs,  or  a 
shady  branch,  or  a  double  roof  of  leaves,  down  the 
slope  of  which  the  rain  trickles,  without  entering 
into  the  little  opening  of  the  nest  that  lies  concealed 
below.  The  nest  is  raised  on  more  solid  materials, 
that  strengthen  it  with  a  foundation ;  for  which 
purpose  they  make  use  of  thorns,  seeds,  thick  hay, 
and  compact  moss.  On  this  first  lay,  that*  seems 
very  shapeless,  they  spread  and  fold  in  a  round,  all 
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the  nlost  delicate  materiald,  which  being  closely  iii^ 
terwovi^h  preveht  th^  Access  of  witids  tnd  insects*. 
]Sach  sjl^cies  ha^  a  {larticular  taste  in  the  buildings 
khd  f\ii^it\lre  of  its  apartment;  and  when  this  it 
coAipleted,  they  never  ikil  either  to  hang  the  inside 
^itii  a  tapestiy  of  feathers^  or  quilt  it  with  wool,  in 
brder  to  communicate  A  convenient  wantotii  Ground 
theni  and  ttteir  young. 

Wkeh  their  supplies  fail  them,  there  is  8cah56 
any  iViVehtioA  to  which  they  will  hot  have  rteours^ 
for  4  V^rtilt.  The  author  already  menti^^hl^,  when 
he  firtit  bved  tome  goldfinches,  only  furnished  theM 
with  hay  for  the  structure  of  their  nest ;  and  the  f^ 
male,  for  Want  of  raw  silk  or  totton,  found  out  aA 
(expedient  that  surprised  him.  She  began  to  Utti 
plume  ttie  bVeast  of  the  male,  without  the  least  op- 
position ilron^  her  mate,  and  afterwards  hung  aH  titt 
kpiartment  Veiy  artificially  with  the  down. 

We  cannot  help  admiring,  iii  this  particulatr  in*- 
^Atlce,  the  Wonderful  instinctive  <^[tuAities  df  ttes6 
little  Vfi^tures.  They  are  inspired  by  tfidr  creaMI- 
With  im  imitation  df  reason,  liteiteid  ind^^d  t6  h 
single  point,  but  admirable  iii  thitt  veiy  Hteitaftion. 
l^e  'female  is  directed  by  ft  to  c6nrti-iK*t  -a  tiest ;  At 
^Is  Assured  'l!hat  ^e  shall  lay  eggs^,  iind  wkiit  A 
)^kdt  to  pi^^s^rVfe  ^heiii  ftoxh  Ming,  and  to  chcri^ 
fh^m  Mth  k  gonial  heat.  The  same  instinct  Mu 
'c^iiaiiits  her,  'thfa:t'di%  lledt  Hrotild  not  be  cohceatr»- 
ted  round  the  egg&,  iV^rfe  the  ii^'tbo  kige,  tiM 
l&at  fhe  neSt  Would  "he  incajpable  of  containing  aH 
^he  young,  Were  she  to  'give  it  less  dimensions.  9^ 
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the  same  rule^  she  is  never  mistaken  in  her  time^ 
90  as  to  lay  her  eggs  before  she  has  completed  her 
nest.  All  t^s  is  wonderful,  and  serves  as  one 
among  many  instances  to  prove  the  agency  of  a 
wise  and  pow^al  Being ;  '^  the  author  in  nature,** 
says  Paley,  '^  of  infinitely  various  expedients  for  io^ 
finitely  various  ends,  upon  whom  we  must  rely  for 
the  choice  and  appointment  of  means  adequate  to 
the  execution  of  any  plan  which  his  goodness  or 
justice  may  have  formed,  for  the  moral  and  ac-» 
countable  part  of  his  terrestrial  creation.** 

The  different  propensities  of  animals,  says  Mr. 
Barrow,  proceeding  from  the  different  oi^ns  with 
which  nature  has  famished  them,  are  no  doubt  mo^ 
dified  and  altered  according  to  situation  and  circum- 
stances. Most  of  the  small  birds  of  Southern  Africa, 
continues  this  gentleman,  construct  their  nests  in 
such  a  manner  that  diey  can  be  entered  only  by  one 
small  orifice,  and  many  suspend  them  from  the  slen-^ 
derextremitiesof  high  branches.  A  species  ofloxia, 
pr  grossbeak,  always  hangs  itd  nest  on  a  branch  ex«- 
tending  over  a  river  or  pool  of  water.  It  is  shaped 
^Laotly  like  a  chemist* s  retort,  and  is  suspended 
from  the  head ;  so  that  the  shank  of  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  at  die  bottom  of  which  is  the  aperture, 
almost  touches  the  water.  This  curious  little  habi#- 
tition  is  made  of  green  grass,  fiimly  put  togetha*, 
said  very  artfully  woven.  Another  small  bird,  the 
Cape  titmouse,  constracts  its  luxurious  nest  of  the 
idown  of  a  species  of  asclepias.  This  nest  is  made 
of  the  texture  of  flannel,  and  the  fleecy  hosiery  is 
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not  more  soft.     Near  the  upper  end  projects  a  small 
tube  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  an  orifice  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Immediately 
under  the  tube  is  a  small  hole  in  the  side,  that  has 
no  communication  with  the  interior  part  of  the  nest ; 
in  this  hole  the  male  sits  at  nights,  and  thus  they 
are  both  screened  from  the  weather.    The  sparrow 
hedges  round  its  nest  with  thorns ;  and  even  the 
swallow,  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  or  in  the  rifts 
of  rocks,  makes  a  tube  to  its  nest  six  or  seven  inches 
in  length.     The  same  kind  of  birds  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  having  nothing  to  apprehend  irom  mon- 
keys, snakes,  and  other  noxious  animals,  neglect 
the  same  precautions,  and  construct  open   nests. 
Nevertheless,  the  European  species  manifest  a  great 
degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  formation  of  their  dwell- 
ings, though  they  are  not  quite  so  artfully  contrived 
as  the  African.    The  swallow,  for  instance,  con- 
structs a  nest  entirely  different  from  all  others ;  she 
wants  neither  wood,  nor  hay,  nor  bands,  but  knows 
how  to  make  a  kind  of  plaister,  or  rather  cement^ 
with  which  she  erects  a  dwelling  equally  secure  and 
convenient  for  herself  and  all  her  &mily.     In  pass- 
ing  over  a  river  or  pond,  she  contrives  to  wet  her 
wings  and  breast,  after  which  she  sheds  the  dew 
over  the  dust,  and  then  tempers  and  works  it  up 
with  her  bill.     The  blackbird  and  lapwing,  after 
they  have  made  their  nest,  rough-cast  the  inside 
with  a  small  lay  of  mortar,  that  glews  and  supports 
all  below ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  little  flue  or  moss^ 
with  which  they  temper  it  when  it  is  fresh  and  soft. 
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form  a  complete  and  comfortable  apartment,  pro- 
perly calculated  to  preserve  the  necessary  warmth. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  next  stage,  we  must  again 
return  to  Africa,  and  once  more  avail  ourselves  -  of 
Mr.  Barrow's  information.  This  gentleman  de- 
scribes a  small  bird  of  the  loxia  genus,  Loxia  soda, 
JLatk.  Ind.  om.  which  lives  in  a  state  of  society  with 
the  rest  of  its  species.  These  birds  construct  a  whole 
republic  of  nests  in  one  clump,  and  under  one  cover. 
Each  nest,  however,  has  a  separate  entrance  on  the 
under  side,  and  has  no  communication  with  its 
neighbour  from  within.  Sometimes  one  of  these 
clumps  of  nests  vnll  extend  a  space  of  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  contain  a  population  of  several  hun- 
dred individuals. 

The  industry  of  these  birds,**  says  Mr.  Patterson, 

seems  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  bee.  Through- 
out the  day  they  appear  busily  employed  in  carry- 
ing a  fine,  species  of  grass,  which  is  the  principal 
material  they  employ  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
this  extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  for  additions  and 
repairs.  Though  my  short  stay  in  the  country  wa^ 
not  sufficieQt  tp^  satisfy  me  by  ocular  proof,  that 
they  added  to  their  nests  as  they  annually  increased 
in  their  numbers ;  still  from  the  many  trees  which 
I  have  seen,  borne  down  by  the  weight,  and  others 
that  I  have  seen  with  their  boughs  completi^ly  cover- 
ed over,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  really  the  case. 
When  the  tree,  that  is  the  support  of  this  aerial 
city,  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  increase  of  weight, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  no  longer  protected,  and 
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^ffe  under  the  necessity  of  building  in  other  trees* 
One  of  these  deserted  nests  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
break  dowii^  to  inform  myself  of  the  ij^emal  «truc* 
ture  of  it ;  and  found  it  equally  ingenious  Hvith  that 
of  the  external.  Hiere  are  many  entrances,  eftdi 
of  which  forms  a  regular  sti'eet^  with  neMs  oti  bodi 
i^ides^  at  about  two  inches  distance  from  each  otfais^ 
'fhe  grass  with  which  tliey  build  is  called  the  Bosb« 
Inan^s  grass ;  and  I  believe  the  seed  of  it  to  be  their 
principal  food;  though^  on  exaddining  their  nestsi  I 
found  the  wings  and  legs^  of  dijfierent  insects.  From 
every  appearance^  the  nest  which^  I  dissected  bad 
been  inhabited  for  thatiy  years^  anS  some  parts 
^ere  much  more  coinplete  than  others.  This^ 
therefore^  I  conceive  to  amount  nearly  to  a  proidf> 
that  the  animalji  added  to  it  at  dilSerent  times,  as 
they  found  it  necessaryy  from  the  increase  of  theit- 
family,  or  rather  of  the  nation  tod  community*** 
The  anne:xed  plate  gives  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  chimp  of  these  singular  buildings. 

The  dam,  having  «o  for  completed  her  task,  pro^ 
ceeds  to  lay  her  ^^gg^,  the  numbet  of  which  varies 
according  to  the'  species :  ^ome  hi^ve  only  two  at  k 
time;  others  four  or  five,  tmd  sotne^ighteen^  Wh?n 
the  eggs  are  l^d,  the  mide  and  female  lNM)d  over 
them  by  turns ;  but  this  is  generdly  the  female^s 
province.  And  here  we  must  unavoidably  admire 
the  impression  of  a  superior  reaison  that  acts  upon 
these  littie  creatures,  lliey  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge eitiier  of  what  their  ^ggs  contain,  or  of  the 
hecessity  there  is  to  sit  on  them,  in  oi^er  to  hatch 
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^gi;  aB4  yet  this  animal,  who  is  so  actiyp  and  Ui^r 
settled  {i(  Qther  t^mes,  in  this  moment  forgets  he^ 
fiatural  disposition,  and  fixes  her^e|f  on  the  ^gs  a^ 
long  as  is  convenient ;  she  sublimits  tp  restraint,  re^ 
npuncp^  all  ples^nne,  and  cofftinu^  ^IfPpst  twenty 
i}ays  ii^sep^ble  fron^  her  ^nood.  T|ie  fnale^  on 
hip  P^  fh^fes  ^n4  alleviates  her  fatigue;  he  l)rfpgs 
£^94  tp  bl^  f^thful  mate,  repeats  his  journeys  with* 
9i|^  inteFmis^iQiij  and  waits  on  her  with  a  cpUatioif 
redely  prvspsir^  in  his  bill.  I(e  is  inde&tfgable  in 
his  ^tt^nidance,  ^pfi  never  discontinues  hi^  aspi4uity 
i^ess  it  is  tp  entertain  her  with  his  yvrarbling.  Jn^ 
deed  t^y  botl)  sp  s^Jmirably  fill  their  partjycular 
d^partm/ei^ts^  tha|;  yfp  ^re  at  a  loss  tp  know,  whether 
the  paipfu)  pers^yer^npe  of  the  one,  or  the  officious 
l^juiist^de  of  the  o^her,  js  popst  to  be  adm^^«. 

It  ^11  here  be  proper,  befo^  Wje  prpceed  to  the 
brood,  to  give  a  description  of  what  the  egg  con- 
pdos,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
is  there  formed,  ^nd  how  it  af^ervrar4s  issues  from 
its  pon$nemej^|:.  7hie  e^  of  the  l^en  is  best  adapted 
fcfir  this  purpose,  wherjjB  (he  p^irts  are  siifl^ciently  apr 
p^risnt  fpr  us  tx>  jii^^p^ish  thejm  wil|i  ease.  Qesid^s 
the  yolk  ^d  the  wh^tps,  which  are  v^ible  to  every 
body,  wp  cm  1^  the  lji^m.ents  thgt  sustain  the 
yplk  tiowwiB  tim  cent^^e  pf  the  egg,  and  pan  li)cer 
fprise  discover  several  membranes  y  ofie  of  which  e^^ 
(gl4$  tk^  yQJkj  motb^f  the  first  liiirhite,  a  thi^  an4 
l9«irtfi  effclo9ps  4h^  J^feple;  9fd  JWx^  w/e  ;iee  the 
fhe^l  fprmed  for  the  pre^ryration  {md  dpteftce  of  ti|;ie 
rest.    What  lie?  .witbio  tb^ie  jw^l^^wref  hai|  the  fy^ 
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fbrmation ;  the  shell  has  the  last,  and  hardens  from 
day  to  day.  The  shell  enables  the  mother  to  dis- 
chai^  the  egg  without  crushing  it ;  while  its  soft 
contents  preserve  the  young  from  all  accidents,  till 
it  is  completely  formed,  and  in  a  condition  to  make 
its  appearance.  We  may  even  say,  that  the  egg 
performs  to  young  birds  the  office  of  the  breast 
milk,  with  which  the  ofispring  of  other  animals  are 
nourished,  because  the  little  chick  who  lies  in  the 
egg  is  first  sustained  by  the  white,  and  afterwards 
with  the  yolk  when  the  animal  has  gained  a  little 
strength  and  its  parts  begin  to  be  fixed.  Under  the 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  yolk  is  found  a  lit- 
tle cicatrice,  or  white  spot,  which  is  only  the  seed, 
where  the  chick  resides  in  miniature.  It  has  all  its 
organs  at  that  time,  but  they  are  wrapped  up  and 
comprehended  in  a  point.  If  the  smallest  portion 
of  that  vital  spirit,  which  is  destined  to  animate  the 
mass,  be  then  infused  into  it,  by  a  process  of  which 
we  can  have  no  idea ;  the  chick  receives  life  at  the 
same  instant,  and  its  whole  substance  is  then  in 
motion.  We  have  no  adequate  conception,  indeed, 
of  a  vital  spirit ;  but  this  expression  points  out  a 
reality,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

When  the  vital  principle  has  not  been  infused  into 
this  speck,  which  comprehends  not  only  the  first 
sketch,  but  every  part  of  the  chick,  the  dam  then 
sometimes  lays  that  egg;  but  it  will  contain  nothing 
more  than  an  unprolific  nourishment,  and  will  never 
be  a  living  animal.  On  the  contrary,  should  this 
enlivening  spirit  be  transmitted,  in  the  minutest  de« 
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gree,  through  the  pores  of  those  membranes  through 
which  such  a  diversity  of  aliment  has  already  flow- 
ed, it  will  then  open  the  small  vessels  of  the  chick, 
diffuse  a  general  warmth,  and  convey  a  nutrimen- 
tal  fluid  to  the  heart.  The  structure  of  (his  little 
muscle  e,nables  it  to  open  and. dilate,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  what  passes  into  it  on  one  side,  and  likewise 
to  contract  itself  for  discharging  through  another 
oriflce  what  has  been  already  received.  The  mo- 
ment the  heart  begins  to  beat,  the  animal  is  alive, 
but  still  continues  to  receive,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
umbilic  duct,  a  flow  of  nutritious  juices,  whioh  it 
transmits  into  the  other  vessels,  whose  branches 
distribute  this  nourishment  through  the  whole  body. 
All  those  little  canals  which  were  flat  before,  are 
now  swelled  and  enlarged ;  the  whole  substance  im- 
bibes a  proper  aliment,  and  the  chick  begins  to 
grow. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish,  amidst  the 
fluids  that  surround  it,  the  nature  of  its  daily  pro- 
gress and  changes,  till  the  period  when  it  issues 
from  the  shell.  But  let  us  not  omit  one  precaution, 
equally  evident  and  astonishing,  and  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  situation  of  the  speck  out  of  which 
the  animal  is  formed.  This  minute  and  globular 
particle  of  matter,  which  is  lodged  on  the  film  that 
enfolds  the  yolk,  has  always  its  position  near  the 
centre  of  the  egg,  and  towards  the  body  of  the  dam, 
in  order  to  be  impregnated  with  a  necessary  warmth. 

The  yolk  is  sustained  by  two  ligaments,  visible 
at  the  aperture  of  the  egg,  and  which  fasten  it  on 


^oh  side  to  the  commoii  nAQiqbnine  glued  to  the 
^hell.  Should  a  line  be  dr^wa  frpm  oius  ligament  tQ 
the  other^  it  would  not  exactly  paas  thrpugh  the 
middle  of  the  yolk,  but  above  the  oeotre,  and  would 
<^t  the  yolk  into  two  unequal  parts,  ao  that  the 
smallest  part  of  tfie  yolk,  which  contains  ^the  seed, 
is  of  necessi^  raised  towards  the  belly  of  the  bird 
who  performs  the  incubation ;  and  the  other  part, 
being  more  gross  and  weighty,  always  descends  as 
near  the  bottom  as  the  bands  will  permit;  by 
which  means,  should  the  egg  be  displaced,  the 
young  ix>uld  not  receive  any  injury ;  and  whatever 
may  h^pen,  it  eiyoys  a  warmth  that  puts  all  about 
it  in  action,  aud  by  degrees  completes  the  disen^r 
gagement  of  its  parts.  As  it  is  incapable  of  sliding 
down,  it  nourl^es  itself  in  ease,  first  with  this 
liquid  and  delteate  white,  which  is  adapted  to  its 
condition,  and  afterwards  with  the  yolk,  which  af<- 
jmls  a  more  ^uhstantial  food.  By  the  time  the 
bird  has  so  fiir  in^feased  in  si;;e  aa  to  fill  the  shell, 
his  beak  is  become  suflSciently  hardened  to  assist 
llim  iA  breaj^ng  through  the  walls  of  his  prison. 
Hiiis  be  fe^ly  effeets,  and  issues  forth  fully  rer 
planished  with  the  yolk,  which  nourishes  him  a  lit- 
tle longer,  till  he  has  strength  enough  to  get  o^  his 
jE^  wd  seek  his  own  liring,  or  until  his  panmts 
DPime  i^mselves  to  supply  him* 

Some  birds.,  when  they  leave  the  shell,  are  fed  by 
their  parents,  while  others  se^  their  own  provir 
m^  The  btfds  wh<>  nourish  their  young  have 
9ommmly  very  few ;  o»  the  mntmry,  those  whose 
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young  feed  themselves  from  their  birth,  have  some» 
times  eighteen  or  twenty  in  a  broody  and  sometimes 
more.  Of  this  last  kind  are  quails,  pheasants,  par*- 
tndges,  and  hens.  The  Ciaeator,  who  has  regulated 
all  things  for  the  best^  has  wisely  ordered  this.  Tl>e 
dam  who  charges  herself  with  the  care  of  seeking 
provisions,  has  but  an  inconsiderable  brood :  were 
it  lai^,  both  the  parents  would  be  slaves,  and  the 
young  but  indiffisreotly  accommodated ;  while  the 
mother  who  marches  in  the  van  of  her  progeny, 
without  nourishing  them,  can  conduct  twenty  as 
well  as  four.  The  following  instance  of  the  bounty 
of  Providence  relates  to  ourselves  in  particular. 
Those  birds  who  are  detrimental  to  us,  and  those 
with  whose  existence  we  can  easily  dispense,  are  the 
species  who  multiply  the  least:  on  the  oontoary, 
those  whose  flesh  is  most  salutary,  and  whose  eggs 
affi>rd  the  best  nourishment,  are  fruitful  to  a  {»odigy. 
When  the  ^gs  are  hatched,  and  the  young  have 
made  their  appearance,  the  parents  become  chai*ged 
with  new  caies,  till  the  brood  are  capable  of  sub* 
sisting  without  thepi^  Provision  must  be  prepared 
for  eight  instead  of  two.  The  linnet  and  the  night- 
ingale labour  then  like  the  rest ;  they  are  up  before 
the  sun  in  quest  of  provision,  sometimes  one,  some* 
times  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  together. 
They  distribute  the  food  with  great  equality,  giving 
eadi  its  portion  in  its  turn,  and  nev^  feeding  the 
same  bird  twice.  This  tenderpess  of  the  mothers 
for  their  young,  operates  to  a  d^ree  that  even 
changes  their  natural  dispositkm,  and  new  chities  pro- 
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duce  new  inclinations.  A  hen  when  she  becomes 
the  parent  of  a  family  is  no  loi^r  the  same  crea- 
ture. She  was  formerly  ravenous  and  insatiable ; 
but  at  present,  if  she  finds  a  grain  of  com,  a  crumb 
of  bread,  or  even  something  more  considerable  in 
quantity,  and  capable  of  being  divided,  she  never 
touches  it  herself,  but  gives  intelligence  to  her  troop 
by  a  note  of  invitation  they  all  understand.  This 
mother,  naturally  timorous,  and  who  before  knew 
nothing  but  flight,  seems  no  longer  acquainted  with 
danger,  but  is  so  courageous  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  chickens,  that  she  will  spring  at  the  eyes  of  the 
stoutest  dog,  and  defend  her  offspring  to  the  last. 

One  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  anxiety 
of  the  mother  for  the  welfare  of  her  young,  and  the 
instinctive  sagacity  of  these  little  creatures  for  their 
own  preservation  in  the  time  of  danger.  When  a 
hen  turkey  appears  at  the  head  of  her  young,  she  is 
sometimes  heard  to  send  forth  a  very  mournful  cry, 
the  cause  and  intention  of  which  are  unknown. 
The  brood  immediately  squat  under  bushes,  grass, 
or  whatever  else  presents  itself  for  their  purpose. 
They  entirely  disappear ;  or,  if  they  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient covering,  they  stretch  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  lie  as  if  they  were  dead :  they  are  seen 
to  continue  in  this  posture  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  the  smallest  motion.  In  the  mean  while 
the  mother  directs  her  view  upwards  with  an  air  of 
fear  and  confusion ;  she  redoubles  her  sighs,  and  re- 
peats the  cry  that  laid  all  her  young  prostrate.  Those 
who  observe  the  disorder  of  this  parent,  and  her 


anxious  attention,  look  up  into  the  air  to  discover 
the  cause,  and  at  last  perceive  a  dark  point,  which 
they  can  hardly  distinguish,  floating  under  the 
clouds.  This  is  a  bird  of  prey,  whose  distance  with- 
draws him  irom  our  view,  but  who  cannot  escape 
either  the  vigilance  or  penetration  of  the  careful 
mother.  This  occasions  her  fears,  and  alarms  the 
whole  tribe.  One  of  these  creatures  has  been  seen 
to  continue  in  this  i^tatfon,  and  her  young  in  a 
manner  riveted  to  the  ground,  for  the  space  of  four 
hours  successively,  whilst  their  formidable  foe  has 
taken  his  circuits,  has  whirled  about,  and  hovered 
immediately  over  their  heads.  When  he  at  length 
disappears,  the  mother  changes  her  note,  and  utters 
another  cry  that  revives  all  her  brood ;  and  they  all 
flock  round  her  with  expressions  of  pleasure,  as  if 
conscious  of  their  happy  escape  from  danger. 

The  body  of  a  bind  »  neither  extremely  massive, 
nor  equally  substantial  in  all  its  parts;  but  it  is  well 
disposed  for  flight,  sharp  before,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  bulk  till  it  has  acquired  its  just  dimen- 
sions. Such  a  structure  renders  it  more  adapted  to 
cut  the  air,  and  make  itself  a  passage  through  that 
element.  To  qualify  it  for  long  flights,  in  which 
provisions  are  not  always  to  be  obtained ;  and  to  en- 
able it  to  pass  away  the  tedious  winter  nights  with- 
out eating,  nature  has  supplied  it  under  the  throat 
with  a  bag  called  the  crop,  in  which  it  reserves  its 
meat.  The  fluid  in  which  this  swims  fecilitates  its 
first  digestion.  The  gizzard,  into  which  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  nourishment  enters  at  a  time, 
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performs  the  rest ;  frequently  by  the  aid  of  little 
ru^^ed  stones,  which  the  bird  swallows  in  or- 
der to  breric  the  texture  of  the  nutriment  the  better^ 
and  perhaps  to  keep  the  passages  dear.  Some  cu* 
rions  experimentSi  to  prove  the  str«[igth  as  well  aa 
the  digestive  powers  of  their  stomachs,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  abbe  Spallanzani. 

Hie  bones  of  birds,  though  of  a  solidity  sufficient 
to  sustain  their  bodies^  are  nevertheless  so  hoUoar 
and  diminutive^  that  tfaey  acarce  make  any  addilskm 
to  the  weight  of  their  flesh. 

That  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  beauty  of  a 
bird>  its  plumage,  is  artfiilly  formed  and  distributed) 
as  well  to  sustain  as  to  defend  it  from  the  i^f  uries 
of  the  air*  The  quill  of  the  feather  is  both  firm 
aaod  light ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  hollow,  it 
possesses  a  great  deal  of  surface  with  little  gravity^ 
wfaidi  places  the  bird  almost  in  equilibrium  with 
the  air.  The  feathers  are  inverted  behind,  nnA  laid 
one  over  another  in  a  regular  order.  'Diat  part  of 
tbsm  which  is  next  the  body  is  furnished  mth  a 
aisarm  and  soft  down;  and  that  next  the  air  is  ar* 
rayed  widi  a  double  beard,  in  two  ranks,  and 
longer  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  These  beards 
aire  a  row  of  little  flat  and  thin  plates  or  laminae,  dis* 
posed  and  inserted  in  a  line,  as  perfect  as  if  their 
esbnemities  had  been  cut  with  a  pair  of  sdssars. 
Each  of  these  laminae  is  itself  a  quiU  or  basis,  which 
austains  two  new  ranks  of  a  minuteness  that  ajmost 
venders  '^m  invisible,  and  which  exactly  ctoaes  up 
aU  the  lifttfe  intervals  through  whkh  the  air  might 


be  iminuftted.  The  fentiiierB  are  liki^wis^  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  diat  the  range  of  the  little  be«Mli 
of  the  one^  slides^  pl^y^^  And  discoverB  itself  moi« 
or  less  uhder  the  great  beards  of  the  other  fieatlier 
that  lies  o^kr  it.  A  new  rank  of  lesser  feathett  serves 
as  a  covering  to  the  quills  of  the  ktrjger^  M>  that  tha 
air  IS  excluded  AtMn  ^vefy  part. 

Btft  as  thill  ^tonomy,  so  iadMirable  in  itft  s^point* 
aiMt,  mi^  be  IfiieqiMetildy  incommoded  by  rains  \ 
the  author  of  nature  has  ftiMisAied  birds  with  an  ex^ 
|)edient  that  renders  their  feathers  as  Mipenetrdbde 
to  the  water^  as  they  are  by  &eir  structure  to  the  air% 
All  birds  are  provided  with  t#o  little  ^nds^  shaped 
like  a  nipple^  tod  situated  at  Che  extremity  of  their 
body.  This  nipple  has  several  tittle  apertures ;  and 
Vvhen  the  bind  Ands  her  feathers  diy,  soiled,  discoii<i- 
tjnued  by  gaps,  or  ready  to  be  moist^fied,  she  pmses 
^tns  nipple  with  her  bill,  and  forces  out  an  oiiy 
Vn*  tmc^buous  matter,  with  which  these  ^ands  are 
ttled ;  and  thien  drawing  her  bill  over  th^  greatest 
part  'of  her  feathers  sucoessiv^y,  oils  and  dresses 
them,  gives  them  a  lueltre,  and  fills  up  all  the  va- 
<»neies  with  this  secreted  oil ;  after  which  the  water 
only  slides  over  the  bird,  and  'finds  M  4ftie  awnueb 
to  her  body  perfec^-  closed.  Our  pouhiy,  Who  ttve 
tmiter  a  covefrt,  h^e  a  less  quantity  cf  this  matter 
tiian  birds  who  inliabit  the  <^n  air ;  ibr  which  tet^ 
ion  a  hen,  when  she  is  wet,  makes  a  ridictddtt 
^ure :  on  the  contrary,  swans,  geese,  du(%s,  moOF- 
hens,  and  all  birds  destined  to  live  on  the  water, 
4iave  their  feathers  dressed  with  oil  IW>m  their  very 
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birth.  Their  magazine  contains  a  provision  of  this 
fluids  adequate  to  the  necessity  of  its  consumption^ 
which  is  continually  returning;  their  veiy  flesh 
contracts  the  flavour  of  it ;  and  every  one  may  ob- 
serve that  the  care  of  oiling  their  feathers  is  their 
constant  employment. 

The  wings  and  the  tail  are  both  very  admirably 
constructed  to  answer  the  necessary  purposes  of  the 
bird.  For  the  wings  form  on  each  side  two  levers^ 
that  keep  the  body  ina  just  poise;  at  the  same  time 
they  perform  the  office  of  oars ;  while  the  tail  acts 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  head  and  neck,  and  serves 
the  bird  instead  of  a  rudder,  whilst  he  rows  with 
his  wings :  but  this  rudder  is  not  only  instrumental 
in  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  flight ;  it  like- 
wise enables  the  bird  to  rise,  descend,  and  turn 
where  he  pleases ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  tail  is  directed 
to  one  point,  the  head  turns  to  the  opposite  quarter. 

We  have  now  completed  the  general  description 
of  the  bird,  and  shall  conclude  this  introduction 
with  an  interesting  account  which  the  author  of  Uie 
Arctic  Zoology  has  collected,  of  the  manner  in  which 
bird-catching  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Orkneys,  who  subsist,  during  the  season,  on  the 
eggs  of  the  birds  which  nestle  in  the  cliflfs. 

^^  The  method  of  taking  them  is  so  very  hazard- 
ours,  as  to  satisfy  one  of  the  extremity  to  which  the 
poor  people  are  driven  for  want  of  food.  Copinsha, 
Hunda,  Hoy,  Fowla,  and  Noss-head,  are  the  most 
celebrated  rocks ;  and  the  neighbouring  natives  the 
most  expert  climbers  and  adventurers  after  the  game 
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of  the  preeipice.  The  height  of  some'  is  above  foi^ 
fathoms;  their  ikses  rorogbened  with  shelves  or 
ledges^  suffieieiit  only  for  the  btfds  to  rest  and  la/ 
their  e^.  Tothese  the  daantless  fowlers willascend^- 
paes  iskri^idlj'  from  one  to  the  other^  collect  the 
eggs  and  birds^  and  descend  with  the  same  indif* 
fei^nce^  In  most  places  the  attempt  is  made  friomf 
above  i  they  a¥e  lowered  from  the  slope  contiguous* 
t&  the  britak  by  a  rope,  sometimes  made  of  straw, 
80ttetim«s  of  the  bristles  of  the  hog ;  they  prefer 
the  k«t  even  to  ropes  of  bemp,  aid  it  is  not  liable  to 
be  cat  by  the  diarpne^s  of  the  rp^ks ;  the  former  is 
apt  to  untwists  They  trost  themselves  to  a  single 
assistemt,^  who  lets  Im  tompMion  dbWn,  and  h6lds 
tike  rope,  dqpenohfng  on  his  strei^tii;  alone,  which 
often  fiedls^  and  tihe  adventurer  is  sure  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces-  or  drowned  in  the  subjaceM  sea.  The 
vope  IB  often  shifted  from  place  to  ^ace  with-  the 
impending  weight  of  the  fowler  and'  his  booty.  The 
person  above  receives  signals  for  iSie  purpose,  his 
associate  being  fiur  out  of  sight;  who,  during  ther 
operation,  by  the  help  of  a  stafFy  springs  from  the 
fece  of  the  rocks,  to  avoid  injuiy  fW>m  the  project* 
ing  parts; 

'*  hk'  Fowla,  ihey  will  trust  to  a  small  stake  driven 
into  the  ground,  or  to  a  small  dagger  which  the 
natives  usually  carry  about  them,  and  which  they 
will  stick  into  the  ground,  and  twisting  round  it  a 
fishing  cord,  descend  by  that  to  climbing  places, 
and  after  finishing  their  business  swarm  up  it  with- 
out fear.    Few  who  make  a  practice  of  this  come  to 
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a  natUTBl  death.  They  have  a  common  sayings 
^^  Such  a  one's  gutcher  went  over  die  mcak,  and  my 
&ther  went  over  the  sneak  too.**  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  old  Norwegian  law  was  not  here  in  force.  It 
considered  this  kind  of  death  as  a  species  of  suicide. 
The  next  of  kin^  in  case  the  body  could  be  seen^ 
was  directed  to  go  the  same  way ;  if  he  refused^  the 
corpse  was  not  to  be  admitted  into  holy  ground. 

'^  But  the  most  singular  species  of  fowling  is  in 
the  holm  of  Noss^  a  vast  rock  separated  from  the 
isle  of  Noss  by  some  unknown  convulsion,  and  only 
about  sixteen  fathoms  distant.  It  is  of  the  same 
stupendous  height  as  the  opposite  precipice,  i.  e. 
480  feet^  with  a  raging  sea  between,  so  that  the  in- 
tervening chasm  is  of  matchless  horror.  Some  ad- 
venturous climber  has  reached  the  rock  in  a  boat, 
gained  the  height,  and  fastened  several  stakes  on 
the  small  portion  of  earth  which  is  to  be  found  on 
the  top ;  correspondent  stakes  are  placed  on  die 
correspondent  clifis.  A  rope  is  fixed  to  the  stakes 
on  both  sides,  along  which  a  machine  called  a  cradle 
is  contrived  to  slide ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  small 
parallel  cord  fastened  in  like  manner  the  adven- 
turer wafts  himself  over,  and  returns  with  his  booty, 
which  is  the  ^gs  and  the  young  of  the  black-backed 
gull  and  the  herring  gull.** 
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bill  straight,  hooked  at  the  end,  and  coveied  at  tbe  baae 

with  a  thin  skill. 
Fore  part  of  the  head  naked. 
L^,  feet,  and  clawft,  ferj  rtradg,  the  latter  rdflier  blimti 

and  a  little  hooked  at  the  end8« 


CONDUIt 

nVEttFlO  CHAltACTBiti 

VuLTUtt  Grtfhus.     V.  roaximiu,  ranincnla 

dine  capitis^    gala  niula.      Unn.  Sysim 

Gb£AT  YiJLTURE.  Havidg  ft  ^¥dl1]r  excitss- 
o^Doe  GO  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a 
naked  t)>tx>flt, 

CoNBOR.    •     •     •     Bnf.  Birds,  1.  p.  13g.    LiUk.  Synop,  1. 

p.  4. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  author  of  the  Artibian 
Nights  took  his  idea  of  the  roc  from  this  bird;  since 
it  is  not  only  the  largest  of  the  vulture  genus,  but 
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of  all  those  which  are  able  to  fly.  Its  amazing  size 
has  given  rise  to  some  incredible  accounts  of  its 
strength ;  and  when  we  hear  that^  ^'  singly  and  un- 
assisted,  it  seizes  an  elephant,  hurries  the  ponde- 
rous animal  i^tq  i^  ^r^  4ff^  K  and  kills  it  by 
the  fall,**  we  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  uncom- 
mon credulity  of  Marco  Pkolo.  Setting  aside  all 
exaggerated  accounts,^  of^  if h#cl|  titiis  is  not  the  only 
one,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  condur  as  we 
find  it  in  the  first  volume  of  Hawkesworth's  Voyages. 
This  bird  was  shot  at  Poob  Deure,  oflT  Penguin 
islapd  :^  the  head  resembled  that  of  ^n  eagle,  except 
that  it  had  a  large  comb  upon  it ;  round  thje  neck  it 
had  a  white  rufT,  exactly  i9esen)bUi;ig  9^  lady's  tipr 

pd%;i  ^»6^m»^^  on  ^  hwk  as  khck  «^  jj^.  and  ap 
bright  as  the  finest  polish,  could  oendes  that  mixi^nal ; 
the  legs  were  remarkably  strong  and  large,  and  the 
talons  like  those  of  an  eagle,  except  that  they  were 
not  so  sharp ;  and  the  wings,  when  they  were  ex- 
tended, measur^  fr^Qm,  poi^t  to  point  no  less  than 
twelve  feet.  The  thick  plumage  of  this  formidable 
creature,  is  sp  di;^'cult  to  penetrate,  that  ffather 
Feuillee  found  th^  cont^q^t^  qt  a  musket  insuflGlcient 
V^  kwfn^  Q^^  oft  tb^m-i  ^f^Wh.  This  naturalist  dis- 
eowrod'  one-  that  w«s^  perelMd)  upon  a  great  rock  in 
the  valley  of  Ylo,  in  Peru.  ^  t  approached  it,"  says 
thefatiier,  ^^ within  musket-^hot,  and  fired;  but  as 
my  piece  was  only  loaded  with  swan  shot,  the  lead 
could)  not  }H^rce  itfr  Isathemi  h  peroeimd^  hovnevoiv 
fin>m  its  motions^  thato  it  wa&  wounded;  foe  it*  hmq 
heavily^  i^nd  coutd^  with  dt^Sicttlly  rwdh  anodier 


great  rock  fivi  kundt^  paoed  dtstant  from  f ke  fi^^ 
diorie.  I  therefore  chaiged  my  piec6  With  A  boUetj 
and  hit  the  bird  imder  the  throat.  I  thi^t)  saw  ^1 
I  had  suo(^eeded>  and  I  ran  to  secure  the  Victioii  i 
but  it  struggled  obstinatSely .  with  deaths  and  resting 
upon  ite  back^  it  rqpeUed  toy  tttenlpts  with  its  ex^ 
tended  taloiils.  .  I  HUms  at  a  Ibss  on  what  aidi^.  to  iay 
hold  of  it  $  tad  I  believe  if  it  hid  not  been  mortally 
wounded  I  should  have  found  great  diffieillty  in 
aeeUrii^  it.  At  laist  I  dt-agged  it  down  from  the  top 
df  the  rockk  and  with  the  assiMahce  of  a  sailor  I 
carried  it  to  my  tent  to  figure  it  and  make  a  coloured 
drawing.** 

From  the  size  of  the  specimen  in  the  LeveHah 
Museum^  and  its  veiy  muscular  appearante^  i^  cad 
readily  believe  the  account  of  Don  Ahtonid  de  Ulloa^ 
who  observed  a  flock  of  sheep  in  gieat  confusion  on 
a  hill  adjoining  to  the  place  where  he  was  stationed. 
This  was  occasioned  by  a  condur  which  he  saw  flying 
upwards  with  a  lamb  between  its  talons^  which  it 
dropped  before  it  had  ascended  to  a  great  height^  but 
immediately  followed  its  prey,  and  again  took  it  up ; 
it,  however,  let  it  fall  a  second  time  without  daring 
to  descend  again,  on  account  of  the  Indians,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  cries  of  the  boys  and  barking  of  the 
dogs,  were  running  towards  the  place. 

Condamine  says,  he  has  seen  it  hovering  over  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  was  only  prevented  from  attack* 
ing  them  by  the  presence  of  the  shepherds.  The 
condurs  reside  among  the  mountains,  where  they 
procure  their  subsistence,  except  in  the  rainy  season^ 
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when  th^  resort  to  the  sea-cide,  and  pick  up  the 
large  fish  which  are  sometimes  thrown  ashore  in  a 
storm.  They  appear  on  the  beach  about  evenings 
where  th^  pass  the  nighty  and  return  to  their  proper 
haunts  in  the  morning.  In  this  situation  one  of 
these  birds  was  found  not  &r  from  the  isknd  Mocha, 
in  the  South  Seas,  in  the  year  1691.  The  seamen 
shot  it  on  a  cliff  by  the  sea^side,  and,  taking  it  for  a 
kind  of  turkey,  they,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
made  a  meal  of  it.  We  find  by  their  account,  that 
the  colour  was  black  and  white  like  a  ijiagpie,  and 
the  crest,  or  comb,  sharp  like  a  razor. 

We  have  but  little  more  to  add  respecting  this 
bird,  as  its  habits  have  not  been^  very  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  said  to  make  its  nest  among  the  most 
inaccessible  rocks,  and  that  the  female  lays  two 
white  ^gs,  of  a  Iqi^er  size  than  a  turkey's, 
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SPECIFIC  CHARACTBB. 


YuLTUR  AURA.     •     V.  fusco-griseos^  remigibus  nigris^   rostio 

albo.    lAnn,  Syst.  Nat.  GmeL  1.  p.  246. 

Of  a  brown  gray  odour;  wing-feathen 
black;  beak^ffaite. 

Urubu.  Wm.  Om.  66. 

VULTVR  BRA8ILIEN8M.  BHSS,  Av,  1. 
p.  468. 

Turkey  Buzzard.    CaUsh.  Car*  1.  p.  6. 
pL& 
CARRIO.N  VvLTU^c     B^ff.  Brds,  1 .  p.  J  30.  Arct.  Zool.  2^  p.  Ifil  • 

liOth,  Syn,  1.  p.  9.  n.  5. 

The  preference  which  these  birds  are  known  to 
^ve  tb  tainted  ftesh  makes  them  of  signal  service  ini 
tropical  climates^  where^  if  the  putrid  remains  of 
animal  substances  were  not  removed^  they  would 
soon  become  intolerable^  and  render  those  parts  still 
more  unwholesome  than  they  are.  Dr.  Latham 
kept  two  carrion  vultupes,  fVom  Jamaica^  for  some 
time ;  and  he  tells  us  that  they  would^  indeed^  eat 
any  raw  flesh ;  but  when  any  tainted  food  was  ofiered 
them^  they  expressed  their  pleasure  by  fluttering 
with  expanded  wings  without  ceasing^  and  devour* 
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ing  twice  the  quantity^  as  at  other  times^  with  more 
appearance  of  appetite. 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey^  but  va- 
ries in  this  respect  in  difierent  parts :  the  head  h 
covered  with  a  naked  wrinkled  red  skin,  and  is 
warted  on  the  side.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  is 
dusky,  dashed  with  purple  and  green :  the  1^  are 
of  a  dirty  flesh-colour,  and  the  claws  black. 

These  birds  are  common  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
America,  and  particularly  about  Carthagena,  where 
they  were  seen  by  UUoa,  sitting  in  numbers  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  or  walking  sluggishly  about  the 
itr^ts.  They  generally  keep  in  large  flocks,  and 
perch  at  night  on  rocks  or  troes,  sitting  with  their 
wings  spread,  in  order,  it  is  supposed,  to  purify 
their  bodies,  which  are  most  ofiensively  fetid.  In 
the  morning  th^y  leave  their  gloomy  retreats,  and 
resort  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  where 
they  may  be  seen  soaring  in  the  air  at  an  amazing 
height,  in  expectation  of  a  putrid  banquet,  which, 
\f  beyond  the  rench  of  their  acute  sight,  seldom 
^scapes  th^ir  sagacious  nostrils.  When  tb^ysmeU 
a  carcase  th^y  collect  from  all  quarters  to  enjoy  tha 
piey,  and  after  wheeling  about  several  times  in  tha 
air  th^y  gradually  descend  and  proceed  tQ  their 
repast  Kolben  informs  U9^  that  he  has  often  seea 
the  skeletons  of  cowsg^  oxeuj^  and  wild  beasts,  which 
they  had  devoured^  The  birds  detach  the  flesh 
from  the  bones  and  skin  with  such  dexterity,  that 
what  is  left  is  a  perfect  skeleton,  covered  with  the 
skin,  without  the  least  derangement  of  the  parts. 
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This  cttrioos  operatioii^  which  prevents  your  perv 
ceiving  that  the  carcase  is  hollow  till  you  com4 
close  to  it,  is  perfintned  by  first  opening  the  belly 
of  the  animal,  and  tearing  out  the  entrails,  which 
some  begin  to  derour^  while  others  enter  the  hoi-* 
low  and  separate  the  flesh.  They  are  exceedingly 
voracious^  and  when  pressed  by  hunger  will  in 
flocks  attack  a  beast,  if  they  can  find  a  sore  upon 
his  back.  When  once  they  have  determined  upon 
their  prey,  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  unfortunate  animal 
to  escape  will  be  unavailing ;  they  descend  upon 
him  with  fiiry ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  attempts 
to  free  himself  from  his  devourers,  the  vultures  never 
quit  their  hold  till  they  have  completed  his  dectruc- 
tion.  When  an  eagle  presides  at  the  banquet,  the 
vultures  are  not  allowed  to  touch  a  morsel  till  he  has 
satisfied  his  appetite. 

It  is  observed,  that  vultures  in  general  decrease 
in  numbers  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the 
climate^  till  we  lose  them  entirely  after  passing  the 
Grison  Alps,  nor  do  we  believe  they  have  ever 
been  found  in  a  mudi  higher  latitude ;  even  the 
temperature  of  Elngland  seems  too  much  for  them, 
since  the  vultures  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Latham 
were  alert  and  brisk  during  the  summar  months^ 
and  used  to  run  wild  about  the  garden,  but  were  so 
impatient  of  the  least  d^ree  of  cold,  that  a  rainy  day 
has  frequently  obliged  them  to  seek  for  shelter. 
The  vrisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence,  in  con* 
fining  these  filthy  birds  to  climates  where  their  vo« 
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ncious  iqppetite  is  of  such  singolar  servioe  to  the  iiw 
habitants^  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  But  their 
use  is  not  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  dead  and 
putrid  catcases ;  they  have  another  claim  upon  the 
gratitude  of  mankind^  ibr  lessening  the  number  of 
those  destructive  animals  the  alligatoi^  whi<^  would 
otherwise  become  intolerable  by  their  multitudes. 
Mr.  Pennant  observes^  that  during  the  season  in 
which  the  alligators  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand^  the 
vultures  will  sit  hidden  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees^ 
watchingthe  ooming  of  the  female  alligator  to  deposit 
its  egg&y  who  then  covars  than  ivith  sand,  to  secure 
them,  as  she  supposes,  from  all  danger ;  but  no  sooner 
does  she  retire  into  the  water,  than  the  birds  dart 
on  the  spot,  and  with  claws,  wings,  and  beak,  tear 
away  the  sand  and  devoUr  the  whole  contents  of  the 
repository. 

The  resemblance  which  these  animals  bear  to  the 
turkey  was  the  cause  of  great  disappointment  to  one 
of  the  officers  who  went  round  the  world  with 
Woodes  Rogers.  In  the  island  of  Lobos,  large 
flocks  of  vultures  were  seen ;  and  this  gentleman, 
deceived  by  their  appearance,  and  eager  to  enjoy 
the  expected  feast,  would  not  even  wait  till  the 
boat  could  put  him  on  shore,  biit  leaped  overboard 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and,  having  reached  the 
island,  fired  among  the  thickest  of  them  and  killed 
several.  But  how  completely  was  he  disappointed, 
when  he  reached  the  spot,  to  find  all  his  fitncied 
turkep  changed  to  stinking  vultures ! 
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The  bodies  of  these  birds  retain  a  stench  which 
nothing  can  remove.  It  is  in  vain  that  when  killed 
the  rump  has  been  cut  ofi^  the  body  washed^  and 
spices  used  to  overpower  its  prevailing  odour ;  it 
still  smells  and  tastes  of  the  carrion  by  which  it  was 
nourished^  and  stands  forth  a  stanch  that  is  unsup-^ 
portable. 


FALCON* 


GEHEEIC  CHAEACTEM* 

Bill  strong  and  hooked  at  the  end ;  the  base  covered  with  a 

naked  Bkin* 
Tongue  frequent!/  cleft. 
Fiivt  joint  of  the  middle  toe  connected  to  thi^  of  the  outmost 

by  a  membrane. 


EAGLE. 

SPECIFIC  CHAEACTEE. 

Falco  Cubtsaetos*    F.  cera  lutea^   pedibusqae  lanatis  luteo- 

ferraginds^  coiporefbsco-feiTugineovario, 
Cauda  nigra  basi  cisereo-undulata.  Lhm* 
Syst  Nat.  GmeL  1.  p.  256. 
Cere  yellow^  legs  downy  and  of  a  nutj 
yellow  colour,  body  of  a  imty  brown, 
tail  dark  brown,  dooded  with  ash  odour 
at  the  base. 

GoZiDur  Eaoli.     .    Bi^.  BMs,  v.  l.  p.  46.  pi.  l.  Pmn.  Brii, 

ZooL  1. p.  l6l.  pi.  16.  fVUL  Om.  p.  58. 
1. 1.  Lath.  I^n.  p.  31.  No.  5.  Bew. 
Birds,  p.  5. 

The  Abb^  la  Plucbe  was  travelling  in  company  with 
a  very  curious  nobleman^  who  had  an  inclination  to 
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iee  th&  antiquilies  of  Niunes  before  he  came  to 
ManeilleB.  Tkey  took  their  route  through  St.  Flour, 
in  oMier  to  proceed  from  thenee  to  Mende,  m  dtie 
Gevaadbn,  andf  cross  die  Cevennes.    As  this  noble- 
man was  charged  witfi  a  eommisskm  from  ooart,  he 
wa3>  every  lyhere-  reeeired  witili  particvriar  marks  of 
distinetiott.    An-  officer  of  note  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Mendfe  imrilecl  him  to  pasa-  a.  fcw  days  aA 
hia  seat,  and  entertained  him  m  the  politest  maiif- 
net  he  waa  able^    The  abb€  waa  in^ded  in  the 
iaritatioii,  and  obseiyed  with  some  surprise,  when 
the  dinner  was  serred  up,  diat  aM  the  wild  fowl 
hnMig^  to  Ae>  tahte  wanted  either  a  head,  a  wing, 
K  llig,  or  some  other  pi^ ;  which  occasioned  the 
gendemau  to*  say  very  agi>eeabl|y,  that  they  must 
panokm  thia  voraciousness  oRhia  caterer,  who  always 
tasted:  what  he  had  prepared  before  it  came  to  the 
taUfe..    Whe»  ibef  asked-  himr  who  thia   caterer 
migbbbe^  and  he  perceived  they  gre w  lacetioua^  at 
tUs^ttaw  modk  of  entertainment,  he  eiqiressed  him^ 
self  ia^  the  fellowinf^  manner :    kt  these  mouuf^ 
taihoua* parts,  whioh are  the  richest  m thekingdMa, 
om  acoounit  of  their  fertility,  the  eagles  ara  accus- 
tomed ta>*  build  dteir  aeriea  in  the  cawtiea  of  seme 
alfaiost  inaccessible  rock,    which  is^  hardly  to-  be 
Moeadud  1^  the  aid  of  ladders^  and)  gn^pling^vona^ 
As  soon^as^  the  Aepherd».luure  discovered  their  rea. 
tMat^  theyraiseaJittlehutat  tile  foot  of  l^e  roek^ 
vriiere*  they  screen  tilemselves  iiom  the  ftoycf  these 
dangerous*  biida  when  they  convey  provinon>  to 
their  young.    The  male  cardhlly  nourishea  them 
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for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  the  female  is 
engaged  in  the  same  employment,  tillthe  bird  is 
capable  of  quitting  the  aerie ;  but  when  that  period 
is  completed,  they  make  him  spring  into  the  air, 
and  bear  him  up  with  their  wings  and  talons  when 
he  is  in  danger  of  ialliilg.  Whilst  the  young  eagle 
continues  in  the  aa*ie,  the  parents  ravage  all  tiie 
nei^ibouring  eountiy;  capons,  chickens,  ducks, 
lambs,  kids,  and  pigs,  suffer  on  this  occasion ;  they 
seize  whatever  falls  in  their  way,  and  bear  it  to  their 
young.  But  the  fields  and  woods  supply  them  with 
their  best  game ;  for  there  they  destroy  |rfieasants, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  wild  ducks,  hares,  and  young 
fawns.  The  shepherds,  at  the  veiy  instant  they 
perceive  the  old  birds  have  left  their  aerie,  plant  their 
ladders  and  dimb  ^e  rocks  as  well  as  they  are  abl^ 
and  then  carry  off  what  the  eagles  have  conveyed  to 
their  offspring,  and  in  the  room  of  what  they  take 
leave  the  entrails  of  certain  animals.  But  as  this 
cannot  be  done  so  expeditiously  as  to  prevent  the 
young  eagle  firom  devouring  part  of  their  food,  the 
shepherds  must  necessarily  bring  away  what  has 
been  already  mutilated ;  but  in  recompense  for  this 
disadvantagei,  what  they  thus  take  has  a  much  finer 
flavour  than  any  thing  the  markets  afibrd.  The 
gentleman  added,  that  when  the  young  ea^e  has 
strength  enough  to  fly,  which  requires  a  c<msiderable 
time  to  attain,  because  he  is  deprived  of  an  etceU 
lent  food  and  obliged  to  take  up  with  what  is  very 
indifiSsrient,  the  shepherds  &sten  him  to  the  aerie, 
that  the  parart  bitds  may  continue  to  supply  hka 
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with  what  they  take^  till  the  disagreeable  task  of 
providing  for  an  offspring  that  perpetually  fatigues 
thenky  obliges  first  the  male,  and  then  the  female^ 
to  forsake  him.  The  mide  transfers  himself  to  a 
new  situation^  and  the  female  follows  the  track*  of 
her  feithfiil  mate ;  after  whieh^  their  tenderness  for 
another  progeny  makes  them  forget  theformer,  whcrni 
the  shepherds  leave  in  the  aerie  to  starve^  miless  they 
are  compassionate  enough. to  remove  him. 

This  is  a  feet  they  weve  assured  of  by  the  gentle-, 
man^  who  acquainted  them  that  three  or  four  of 
these .  aeries  were  sufficient  to  furnish  a  sjdendid 
table  throughout  the  year ;  and  instead  of  mur- 
muring at  the  Creator  of  eagles,  and  vultures^  he 
thought  himself  very  happy  in  their  nei^bourhood, 
and  reckoned  every  aerie  of  an  eagle  or  vulture  on 
his  estates,  equivalent  to  an  annual  rent. 

This  formidable  bird  is  sometimes  found  in  Great 
Britain,  but  more  frequently  in  the  mountainoui 
parts  of  Ireland,  where  it  breeds  in  the  loftiest  clifis, 
and  lays  three. or  four  e^,  of  which  seldom  more 
thim  two  are  prolific.  A  full-sized  golden  eagle 
weighs  about  twelve  pounds ;  his  length  is  three  feet, 
and  the  extent  of  his  wings  between  seven  and  eight 
feet ;  his  deep-blue  bill,  about  three  inches  long, 
is  ornamented  with  a  yellow  cere.  The  whole  body 
is  of  a  dark  rusty  brown  colour,  and  the  feathers  on 
the  back  are  finely  clouded  with  a  deeper  shade  of 
the  same.  The  legs  are  yellow,  short,  and  very, 
strong,  being  three  inches  in  circumference^  and 
feathered  to  the  very  toes ;  these  are  covered  with 
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fajge  scalesy  and  ameA  with  maet  fonnidaUe  clwma^ 
die  middle  ome  ask  ernsh  foe*  being  fidl  two  mciie9 

The  sight  anil  sense  of  smcfling  i»  thse  ea;^  im 
"very  acnte ;  Ins  eye$  are  defended  froaa  tod  gieat  a 
s^are  of  icbt  br  a  nkdtetiair  or  winhine  aoeniH 

opake  nor  pdiueid^  but  is  somewbo*  transpTenty 
and  it  is  constanll]?  dnmoit  over  the  ej^es  af  the  bird 
wAiem  he  is  said  ta  gne  sctfae  nsbl 

The  eagle,  is  a»  mwth  siqperior  t0  the  vest  oCtinr 
bbd»  of  the  air^  a»  the  linn  is'>  to  the  other  beaslPtff 
the  fleU^  and  boAi  are  die  acknowledged  soBirereigiBi 
ofi  thsk  icspectixne  situations^  The  eje»  of  the  eagfe 
hvire  •  glare  like  those  of  the  hnn^  and:  cesemUe 
them  in  coloor ;  iflie  clBwa^  are  nearly  of  Ae  same 
shape;  and  hi»  iRiiceis  eqtiallur  powesflUy  if  we  allow 
for  the'  difienenoe  of  sioe.  ^^  Diestfaied  boA  of  than 
for  war  axdi  plnnder,*^  sap  Bufihn,  ^  they*  are  eqoal^ 
fleree,  ecpntty  bold,  and  intractable,  it  is^  impoB* 
s9de  to  tame  theai^  anless  they  are  caught  whem  in 
their  infimey;  Itreqpiire»  much*  patience  aaidai* 
tto)traini o  young  eagl^for  tke  chase;:  ands^r he 
faaa^  atlnmed  txsr  age  andi  strength^  hia^capmoes  and 
momentary  impulacs  o9  passion  axe  sufficdeotr  in 
create  sQspicions  and*  fears  in  his  master..  Authom 
inform  ns^.  Aabthees^e  was  antiendy^used^in  the 
enst'foF'folconry;  but  this  practice  is  now  laid  aside; 
He  is^too-  heavy  txfhe  curied^.  on  the  hande  without 
great  ftitigne)  nor  is.  he  ever  brought  tb  be  so  tame 
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or  80  gentle^  as  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  dangen 
His  body  is  robust ;  his  legs  and  wings  strong ;  his 
flesh  hard ;  his  bones  firm ;  his  feathers  stiff;  his 

• 

attitude  bold  and  erect ;  his  movements  quick  ;  his 
flight  rapid.  He  rises  higher  than  any  of  the  wing- 
ed race;  and  hence  he  was  termed  by  the  antients 
the  celestial  bird,  and  regarded  in  their  auguries  as 
the  messenger  of  Jove.  By  means  of  his  exquisite 
sight  he  can  distinguish  objects  at  an  immense  di- 
stance ;  and  when  he  has  seized  his  prey  he  checks 
his  flight,  and  places  it  upon  the  ground  to  ex- 
amine its  weight  before  he  carries  it  off.  ^*  Though 
his  wings  be  vigorous,"*  continues  Buffon,  "  yet  his 
legs  being  stiff  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  can  rise^ 
especially  if  he  is  loaded.  He  bears  away  geese  and 
cranes  with  ease ;  he  also  carries  off  hares,  young 
lambs,  and  kids.  When  he  attacks  fawns  or  calvesj 
he  instantly  gluts  himself  with  their  blood  and 
flesh,  and  afterwards  transports  their  mangled  car- 
casses to  his  aerie,  or  nest,  which  is  quite  flat,  and 
not  hollow  like  that  of  other  birds.  He  commonly 
places  it  between  two  rocks,  in  a  dry  inaccessible 
place.  The  same  nest,  it  is  said,  serves  the  eagle 
for  the  whole  course  of  its  life.  It  is,  indeed,  a  la- 
borious work,  and  solid  enough  to  last  for  a  con-* 
siderable  time.  It  is  constructed  nearly  like  a  floor, 
with  small  sticks  five  or  six  inches  long,  supported 
at  the  extremities,  and  crossed  with  pliant  branches, 
covered  with  several  layers  of  rushes  and  heath ;  the 
nest  is  several  feet  broad,  and  so  firm  as  not  only 
to  receive  the  eagle,  the  female,  and  the  young,  but 
VOL.  I.  He 
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to  bear  the  weight  of  a  large  quantity  of  provisions. 
It  is  not  covered  above^  but  is  sheltered  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  upper  part  of  the  rock :  in  the  middle 
of  this  structure  the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which 
seldom  exceed  two  or  three,  and  covers  them,  it  is 
said,  for  thirty  days ;  but  some  of  these  are  commonly 
addle,  and  it  is  seldom  that  three  young  eagles  are 
found  in  a  single  nest.  It  is  even  pretended,  that  after 
they  have  acquired  some  strength  the  mother  de- 
stroys the  weakest  or  the  most  voracious  of  her  in- 
fant brood.  Excessive  scarcity  of  provisions  alone 
can  occasion  this  unnatural  treatment.  The  parents, 
not  possessing  a  sufficiency  for  their  own  support, 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  members  of  the  family ; 
and  when  the  young  are  able  to  fly,  and  in  some 
degree  to  provide  for  themselves,  they  expel  them 
from  their  natal  abode,  and  never  suffer  them  to 
return. 

The  strength  of  the  ei^le  must  be  very  great  to 
enable  him  to  rise  into  the  air  with  the  heavy  prey 
whidi  he  occasionally  carries  to  his  young  ones. 
Hie  curious  account  of  the  nest  of  an  eagle,  de* 
Scribed  by  Willughby,  must  not  be  omitted.  "  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1668,  in  the  woodlands  near 
the  river  Derwent,  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  was 
found  an  eaglets  nest,  made  of  great  sticks,  resting 
one  end  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the  other  on  two 
birch  trees,  upon  which  was  a  layer  of  rushes,  and 
over  them  a  layer  of  heath,  and '  upon  the  heath 
rushes  again ;  upon  which  lay  one  young  one  and 
an  addle  egg,  and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and 
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three  heath  poults.  The  nest  was  about  two  yards 
square,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.** 

Robbing  the  nest  of  an  eagle  is  sometimes  a  dan- 
gerous enqployment.  It  is  record^,  that  a  peasant 
in  Ireland  resolved  to  rob  the  nest  of  an  eagle  that 
had  built  in  a  small  island  in  the  beautiful  latoe  of 
Killamey.  He  accordingly  stripped,  and,  having 
reached  the  island  while  the  old  ones  were  away, 
robbed  the  nest  of  its  young,  and  was  preparing  to 
swim  back,  with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a  string ;  but, 
while  he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water,  the 
old  eagles  returned,  and,  missing  their  young,  quick- 
ly fell  upon  the  plunderer,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
resistance  dispatched  him  with  their  beaks  and 
talons. 

Although  the  general  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent eagles  are  nearly  the  same,  yet  some  of  their 
habitudes  are  different.  Ttie  sea  eagle ,  for  example, 
lives  near  the  element  irom  which  he  derives  his 
name,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  fish,  which  he  takes 
as  they  are  swimming  near  the  surface,  by  darting 
himself  down  on  them.  This  bird  frequents^  several 
parts  of  Great  Britain^  and  was  well  known  in  Tur- 
ner's time  for  the  great  destruction  it  made  among 
the  fish.  It  seems  the  fishermen  were  then  fond 
of  anointing  their  baits  with  the  fet  of  this  eagle, 
imagining  that  it  had  a  peculiar  alluring  quality ; 
they  were  even  superstitious  enough  to  believe  that 
whenever  the  sea  eagle  hovered  over  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter, the  fish,  as  if  charmed,  would  rise  to  the  sur- 
face with  their  bellies  upwards.    These  birds  are 
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very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Amerio^ 
where  they  endure  the  severest  winter,  and  prey 
upon  young  seals/  which  they  seize  floating  and 
carry  out  of  the  water.  They  abound  below  the 
fells  of  Niagara,  where  they  frequently  make  a  rich 
repast  upon  the  carcases  of  bears  and  other  ani- 
mals, which  are  so  frequently  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  and  precipitated  down  while  attempting  to 
cross  the  river  above  this  tremendous  cataract. 

Du  Pratz  mentions  a  scarce  species  of  eagle 
found  in  America^  which  is  entirely  white,  except 
the  tips  of  the  wings,  which  are  black.  The  wing 
featliers  of  this  bird  bear  a  high  price  among  the 
natives  of  Louisiana,  who  use  them  to  adorn  the 
calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace.  This  instrument  is  de- 
corated by  different  nations  with  the  feathers  of 
different  birds,  and  for  this  purpose  they  always 
choose  the  most  beautiful.  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Pennant,  that  the  calumet  is  of  the  first  importance 
among  the  Americans.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
pipe,  whose  bowl,  says  Du  Pratz,  is  generally 
made  of  a  soft  red  marble ;  the  tube  of  a  very  long 
reed,  ornamented  with  the  witigs  and  feathers  of 
birds.  No  affair  of  consequence  is  transacted  with- 
out the  calumet.  It  ever  appears  in  meetings  of 
commerce,  or  exchanges;  in  congresses  for  deter- 
mining of  peace  or  war ;  and  even  in  the  veiy  fury 
of  a  battle.  The  acceptance  of  the  calumet  is  a 
mark  of  concurrence  with  the  terms  proposed,  as 
the  refusal  is  a  certain  mark  of  rejection.  Even  in 
the  rage  of  a  conflict  this  pipe  is  sometimes  ofier-. 
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ed;  and^  if  accepted,  the  weapons  of  destruction 
instantly  drop  from  their  hands,  and  a  truce  en- 
sues. It  seems  the  sacrament  of  the  Savages,  for  no 
compact  is  ever  violated ;  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
whiff  from  this  holy  reed.  The  Dance  of  the  Calu- 
met is  a  solemn  rite  which  always  confirms  a  peace 
or  precedes  a  war.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 
the  first  appears  an  act  of  devotion,  danced  in  mea- 
sured time ;  the  second  is  a  true  representation  of 
the  Pjnrrhic  dance;  the  third  is  attended  with  songs 
expressive  of  the  victories  they  had  obtained,  the 
nations  they  had  conquered,  and  the  captives  they 
had  made« 

.  An  immense  bird,  which  is  called  the  bearded  eagle, 
from  the  tuft  of  very  narrow  feathers  like  hairs  which 
hangs  beneath  the  throat,  forms  his  nest  in  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Alps,  where  he  dwells  without 
the  reach  of  man,  and  preys  securely  on  the  wild 
hares,  kids,  marmots,  and  chamois,  which  inhabit 
those  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  One  of  these 
terrible  birds  is  said  to  have  been  caught  in  the 
canton  of  Glarus,  which  measured  from  the  tip  of 
the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  nearly  seven 
feet,  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  fix>m  tip  to  tip  of  its 
wings.  The  account  which  Gesner  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  Fabricius,  of  the  bearded  eagle,  ap* 
pears  to  be  ^greatly  exaggerated.  He  tells  us  that 
'^some  peasants  between  Miessen  and  Bris^,  cities  in 
Germany,  losing  every  day  some  of  their  cattle, 
which  they  sought  for  in  the  forests  in  vain,  ob- 
served by  chance  a  verv  large  nest  resting  on  three 
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oaksy  cimstnicted  with  sticks  and  branches  of  trees^ 
and  as  wide  as  the  body  of  a  cart.  Th^  found  in 
this  nest  three  youi^  birds,  already  so  kuge  that 
their  wings  extended  seven  dls;  tibeir  I^  were 
as  thick  as  those  of  a  lion ;  and  their  naib  the  size 
of  a  man^s  fingers.  In  the  nest  werefbund  several 
skins  of  calves  and  sheep.** 

Mr.  Bruce  met  with  this  bird  in  Abyssinia^  where 
it  is  called  by  the  conomon  people,  Aboii  Dudhi*m, 
or  father  long-beard,  probaUy  from  the  tiiflt  of  hair 
which  hangs  beneath  the  throat.  That  gentleman 
has  given  the  following  particular  and  entertaining 
description  of  this  species,  which  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  extract  from  the  appendix  to  hk  Travels. 

'^  From  wing  to  wing  he  was  eight  feet  four 
inches ;  from  the  tip  of  his  tail  to  the  point  of  his 
beak,  when  dead,  four  feet  seven  iikches ;  he  weighed 
twenty-two  pounds,  and  was  very  full  of  flesh.  He 
seemed  remarkably  short  in  the  legs,  being  only 
four  inches  from  the  joining  ci  the  foot  to  where 
the  1^  joins  the  thigh,  and  from  the  joint  of  the 
thigh  to  the  joining  ei  his  body  six  inches.  The 
thickness  of  his  thigh  was  little  less  than  four  indies ; 
it  was  extremely  muscular,  and  covered  with  flesh. 
His  middle  claw  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  not  very  sharp  at  the  point,  but  extremely 
strong.  From  the  root  of  the  bill  to  the  point  was 
three  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  one  indi  and  three 
quarters  in  breadth  at  the  root.  A  forked  brush  of 
strong  hair,  divided  at  the  point  into  two,  proceeded 
from  the  cavity  oi  his  lower  jaw,  at  the  beginning 
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of  his  thiroaL  He  had  the  smallest  eye  I  ever  res 
member  to  have  seen  in  a  large  bird^  the  aperture 
being  scarcely  half  an  inch.  The  crown  of  the 
head  was  bare  cr  bald,  so  was  the  front  where  the 
bill  and  skull  joined. 

^^  This  noble  bird  vras  not  an  object  of  any  chase 
or  pursuit,  nor  stood  in  need  of  any  stratagem  to 
bring  him  within  our  reach.  Upon  the  highest  top 
of  the  mountain  Lamalmon,  while  my  servants 
were  refreshing  themselves  fit>m  that  toilsome  rug- 
ged ascent,  and  eqjoying  the  pleasure. of  a  most  de- 
lightful climate,  eating  their  dinner  in  the  outer 
air,  with  several  laige  dishes  of  boiled  goafs  flesh 
before  them,  this  enemy,  as  he  turned  out  to  be  to 
them,  appeared  suddenly  ;  he  did  not  stoop  rapidly 
from  a  height,  but  came  flying  slowly  along  the 
ground,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  meat,  within  the 
ring  the  men  had  made  round  it,  A  great  shout, 
or  rather  cry  of  distress,  called  me  to  the  place ;  I 
saw  the  eagle  stand  for  &  minute^  as  if  to  recollect 
himself,  while  the  servants  ran  for  their  lances  and 
shields.  I  walked  up  as  near  to  him  as  I  had  time 
to  do*  His  attention  was  fully  fixed  upon  the  flesh. 
I  saw  him  put  his  foot  into  the  pan^  where  was  a 
large  piece  in  water,  prepared  for  boiling ;  but  find- 
ing the  smart  which  he  had  not  expected,  he  with- 
drew it,  and  forsook  this  piece  which  he  held, 

^^  There  were  two  Isrge  pieces,  a  leg  and  ashoul- 
der,  lying  upon  a  wooden  platter.;  into  these  he 
trussed  both  his  claws,  and  carried  them  off;  but 
I  thought  he  looked  wistfoUy  at  the  large  piecf 
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which  remained  in  the  warm  water.  Away  he 
went  slowly  along  the  ground  at  he  had  come.  The 
face  of  the  cliff  over  which  criminals  are  thrown 
took  him  from  our  si^t.  The  Mahometans  that 
drove  the  asses^  who  had^  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  journey,  suffered  from 
the  h3raena,  were  much  alarmed,  and  assured  me  of 
his  return.  My  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
unwillingly  expected  him,  and  thought  he  had  al- 
ready more  than  hb  share. 

^'  As  I  had  myself  a  desire  of  more  intimate  ac* 
quaintance  with  Mm,  I  loaded  a  rifle  gun  with  ball, 
and  sat  down  close  to  the  platter  by  the  meat  It 
was  not  many  minutes  before  he  came,  and  a  po- 
digious  shout  was  raised  by  my  attendants.  He  is 
coming!  Qe  is  pomingi  enough  to  have  dis- 
couraged a  less  courageous  animal.  Whether  he 
was  not  quite  so  hungry  as  at  the  first,  or  suspected 
something  from  my  appearance,  I  know  not ;  but 
he  made  a  small  turn,  and  sat  down  about  ten  yards 
from  me,  the  pan  with  the  meat  being  between  me 
and  him.  As  the  field  was  clear  before  me,  and  I 
did  not  know  but  his  next  move  might  bring  him 
opposite  to  some  of  my  people,  and  so  that  he  mi^t 
actuaUy  get  the  rest  of  the  meat  and  make  ofl^  I 
^hot  him  with  the  ball  through  the  middle  of  his 
body,  about  two  inches  below  the  wing,  so  that  he 
lay  down  upon  the  grass  without  a  single  flutter. 
Upon  laying  hold  of  his  monstrous  carcase,  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  my  hands  covered 
^nd  tinged  with  yellow  powder  or  dust.     UpoK 
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turning  him  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the 
feathers  of  his  back,  they  produced  a  brown  dust, 
the  colour  of  the  feathers  there.  This  dust  was  not 
in  small  quantities;  for,  upon  striking  his  breast, 
the  yellow  powder  flew  about  in  greater  quantity 
than  from  a  hair-dresser^s  powder  puff.  The  feathers 
of  the  belly  and  breast,  which  were  of  a  gold  colour, 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  extraordinary  in 
their  formation;  but  the  large  feathers  in  the  shoul- 
der and  wings  seemed  apparently  to  be  fine  tubes, 
which,  upon  pressure,  scattered  this  dust  upon  the 
finer  part  of  the  feather ;  but  this  was  brown,  the 
colour  of  the  feathers  of  the  back.  Upon  the  side 
of  the  wing,  the  ribs,  or  hard  part  of  the  feather, 
seemed  to  be  bare,  as  if  worn,  or  I  rather  think 
were  renewing  themselves,  having  before  failed  in 
their  functions. 

<^  Wliat  is  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
vision of  nature  is  not  in  my  power  to  determine. 
As  it  is  an  unusual  one,  it  is  probably  meant  for  a 
defence  against  the  climate,  in  favour  of  those  birds 
which  live  in  those  alipost  inaccessible  heights  of  a 
country  doomed  even  in  its  lower  parts  to  several 
months  of  excessive  rain.  The  pigeons  we  saw  upon 
Lamalmon  had  not  this  dust  in  their  feathers,  nor 
had  the  quails ;  from  which  I  guess  these  to  be 
strangers,  or  birds  of  passage,  that  had  no  need  of 
this  provision,  created  for  the  wants  of  the  indige- 
nous, such  as  this  eagle  is,  for  he  is  unknown  in  the 
low  country.  That  same  day  I  shot  a  heron,  in  no- 
thing  different  from  ours,  only  that  he  was  smaller 
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who  had  upon  his  breast  and  back  a  blue  pow* 
der  in  fiiU  as  great  quantity  as  that  of  the  eagle.** 

Mr.  Collins,  in  his  account  of  New  South  Wales, 
mentions  a  bird  which  was  taken  near  Brokoi  Bay, 
of  a  q)ecies  never  seen  before  in  that  country;  it 
was  a  large  eagle,  which  showed  his  strength  by 
driving  his  takms  through  a  nian*s  foot,  while  Ijring 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  his  leg^  tied  to- 
gether. He  stood  above  three  feet  in  height ;  and 
during  the  ten  days  he  was  a  prisoner  was  remaiic* 
able  for  refusing  to  be  fed  by  any  but  one  particular 
person.  Among  the  natives  he  was  an  object  of 
wonder  and  fear ;  and  our  author  assures  us^  that 
they  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  near  him. 
They  asserted  that  he  would  carry  off  a  middling- 
sized  kangUTOo.  He  had  been  intended  to  be  sent 
to  England ;  but  one  morning  was  found  to  have 
divided  the  strands  of  the  rope  with  which  he  was 
Ssistened,  and  escaped. 

The  figure  of  the  golden  eagle,  which  accom- 
panies this  account,  vras  drawn  from  a  remarkable 
fine  specimen  in  the  Leverian  miMeum.  The  loss 
to  the  world  of  that  noble  and  extensive  coUec* 
tion  must  for  ever  be  severely  felt  by  all  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of 
its  treasures. 
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SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Faixo  FALUHBARnTs.  F.  COB  nigra,  mttgiae  pecfibuflqne  fltvis^ 

cocporo  fiuocs  xectridbiiB  fisdiB  pdlidk, 
superciliU  albi8«  linn*  &^t,Nai,  Gmel*  1. 
p.  269. 
Cere  black,  1^  3rellow,  body  biown>  tail 
feathers  crossed  witb  pale  bands,  eye- 
bsows  white* 

ACCIHTBA  VAIt^MRARICS.       Aidr.  OfR.  1. 

p.  342.  pi.  343. 
Goshawk.     .     •     .    Bt^ff'.  Birds,  y.  I.  p.  184.  pi.  12.    Penn, 

Brii.  ZooL  v.  1.  p.  184.  pi.  24.  Penn. 
Arci,  ZaoL  v.  2.  p.  204.  no.  gg.  Albuu 
jhf.  2.  p.  S.t.B.  WiiL0m.p.S5.t.B.5. 
BeOf.  Bifdh   P-S3. 

When  felconry  was  in  fashion,  the  goshawk 
ranked  high  for  its  spirit  in  the  field.  It  is  larger 
in  size,  but  of  a  more  elegant  and  slender  make,  than 
the  common  buzzard.  The  bill  is  blue  with  a  black 
tip  ;  the  cere  of  a  yellowish  green.  (Linnaeus  sajrs 
black.)  On  the  side  of  the  neck  is  a  bed  of  broken 
white ;  the  head  and  parts  above  are  of  a  deep 
brown;  the  breast  and  belly  white,  marked  with 
manv'  transverse  black  and  white  bars ;  the  ash- 
coloured  tail  is  marked  with  four  or  five  dusky  bars. 
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This  is  not  a  common  bird  in  England,  but  is 
frequently  seen  in  Scotland^  where  it  is  very  de- 
structive to  game,  dashing  through  the  woods  after 
its  quarry  with  great  impetuosity.  M.  Bufibn,  who 
had  two  of  these  hawks  in  his  possession,  sajrs  that 
^*  the  female  was  at  least  a  third  lai^r  than  the  male, 
and  its  wings,  when  closed,  did  not  reach  within 
six  inches  of  the  end  of  the  tail ;  it  was  more  bulky 
when  full  grown  than  a  lai^  capon.  The  count 
observed,  that  though  the  male  was  much  smaller 
than  the  female,  it  was  fiercer  and  more  vicious. 
They  were  both  difficult  to  tame,  and  often  fought 
each  other  with  their  claws,  turning  upon  their 
back  and  defending  themselves  with  their  spread 
talons.  ''  Though  confined  in  the  same  cage,  they 
were  never  perceived  to  contract  the  least  afifection 
for  each  other.  They  continued  together  a  whole 
summer,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
November,  when  the  female  in  a  violent  fit  of  rage 
murdered  her  mate,  at  nine  or  ten  o^dock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  silence  of  night  had  soothed  the 
rest  of  the  feathered  race  in  profound  repose.  Their 
dispositions  are  so  bloody,  that  if  a  goshawk  be  left 
with  several  falcons,  it  butchers  them  all  one  after 
another.  It  appears  to  prefer  the  common  and  field 
mice  and  small  birds,  and  eagerly  devours  raw  fiesh, 
but  constantly  declines  meat  that  has  been  cooked, 
though  by  long  fasting  it  can  be  brought  to  over- 
come this  natural  aversion."  This  bird  discovered 
a  constant  uneasiness  when  any  person  approached, 
nor  could  the  cage  even  be  passed  where  it  was  kept 
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without  throwing  it  into  violent  agitations,  and  00 
casioning  repeated  screams. 

Mankind  have  discovered  the  secret  of  making 
even  the  voracious  quality  of  birds  advantageous,  by 
employing  them  to  hunt  down  those  whose  flesh 
aflS)rds  the  most  exquisite  relish.  For  this  sport, 
the  falcon,  the  gerfalcon,  the  lanner,  the  sacre,  the 
merlin,  the  sparrow-hawk,  and  the  goshawk  were 
much  esteemed.  But  the  fidcon  and  the  hawk 
were  more  frequently  used  than  any  of  the  rest 
The  falcon  was  in  such  high  repute,  that  the  species 
which  inhabits  Iceland  was  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  sent  his  fiedconer  with 
two  attendants  annually,  to  purchase  them  of  the 
inhabitants ;  a  certain  number  of  whom  were  li- 
censed to  catch  them.  These  people  came  every 
year  about  midsummer,  to  a  place  appointed  to 
meet  the  royal  falconer,  and  each  broi^ht  ten  or 
twelve,  capped,  and  perched  on  a  cross  pole,  which 
they  carried  on  horseback,  resting  the  end  on  the 
stirrup.  The  falconer  examined  each  bird,  and  for 
those  which  he  approved  he  gave  the  seller  a  writ- 
ten certificate,  which  entitled  him  to  receive  from 
the  king's  receiver-general  seventeen  rix  dollars  for 
the  purest  white  fSdcon,  ten  for  the  least  white,  and 
seven  for  the  brown  species.  It  is  said  that  this 
traffic  alone  brought  to  the  island  between  two  and 
three  thousand  rix  dollars  annually. 

Mr.  Pennant  has  collected  from  Horrebow  the 

4  manner  in  which  they  are  taken.    Two  posts  are 

fastened  in  the  ground,  not  remote  from  their  haunts. 
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To  one  is  tied  a  ptarmigan,  a  pigeon,  a  cock,  or 
a  hen,  fastened  to  a  cord  that  it  may  have  means  of 
fluttering,  and  so  attract  the  attenticm  of  die  fidcon. 
On  the  other  post  is  placed  a  net,  distended  on  a 
hoop,  about  six  feet  in  diameter*  Through  thit 
post  is  introduced  a  string,  above  a  hundred  3rards 
long,  which  is  fastened  to  the  net,  in  order  to  pull 
it  down ;  and  another  is  fastened  to  the  upper  pait 
of  the  hoop,  and  goes  through  the  post  to  whidi 
the  bait  is  tied.  As  soon  as  the  falcon  sees  the  fbwi 
flutter  on  the  ground,  he  takes  a  few  circles  in  the 
air,  to  see  if  there  is  any  danger,  then  darts  on  his 
prey  in  such  a  violent  manner  as  to  strike  off  the 
head  as  nicely  as  if  it  was  done  with  a  razor.  He 
then  usually  rises  again,  and  takes  another  circle, 
to  explore  the  place  a  second  time ;  after  which  he 
makes  another  stoop ;  when,  at  the  instant  of  de- 
scending, the  man  pulls  the  dead  bird  under  the 
net,  and,  by  means  of  the  other  cord,  covers  the 
falcon  at  the  moment  it  has  seiaed  the  prey.  The 
person  during  this  time  remains  concealed  behind 
some  stx>nes,  or  else  lies  fiat  on  his  belly,  to  elude 
the  sight  of  the  falcon. 

As  soon  as  one  is  caught  it  is  taken  gently  out 
of  the  net,  for  fear  of  breaking  any  of  the  feathers 
of  the  wings  or  tail,  and  a  cap  is  placed  over  its 
eyes.  If  any  of  the  tail  feathers  are  injured,  the 
falconers  have  the  art  of  grafting  others ;  which,  it 
is  said,  has  sometimes  occasioned  a  needless  multi- 
plication of  species. 

The  extraordinary  reputation  of  the  Iceland  fal- 
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con  confined  it  to  kings,  princes,  and  the  hi^er 
order  of  nobility,  while  the  hawk  fell  to  the  share 
of  those  of  an  inferior  rank.  At  the  time  when 
hawking  was  the  favourite  diversion,  great  care  was 
taken  to  train  the  birds  properly  for  the  sport ;  and 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  those  who  feel  a  regard  for  our 
antient  custcnns,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  it. 

^  Hie  hawks  which  were  brought  up  for  this  exer- 
cise were  either  nias  or  hagard  birds.  Those  were 
called  nias  which  had  been  taken  in  the  nest ;  the 
hagards  were  those  which  had  enjoyed  their  liberty 
before  they  were  cau^t.  These  last  were  tamed 
with  more  difficulty;  but  patience  and  dexterity 
succeeded  in  that  particular,  and,  in  terms  of  fal- 
conry, made  them  tractable  and  fit  for  the  fray« 
When  they  were  too  wild,  they  were  neither  lied 
nor  suflfered  to  sleep  for  three  or  four  da3rB  and  as 
many  nights,  and  were  never  left  alone ;  by  which 
means  they  grew  familiar  with  the  falconer,  and 
became  obedient  to  all  his  commands.  His  princi- 
pal  care  was  to  accustom  them  to  settle  on  his  fist ; 
to  spring  when  he  threw  them  off;  to  know  his 
voice,  his  singing,  or  any  other  signal  he  gave  them; 
and  to  return  when  ordered  to  the  fist.  At  first 
they  were  tied  with  a  string,  of  about  thirty  fa- 
thoms in  length,  to  prevent  them  from  flying  away 
when  they  were  reclaimed  ;  and  th^  were  not  freed 
from  this  confinement  till  they  were  completely 
disciplined  and  always  returned  at  command.    To 
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accomplish  this^  the  bird  was  lured.  The  lure  is 
a  term  used  in  falcomy  for  a  piece  of  red  stuff  or 
wood^  on  which  were  fixed  the  bill,  talons,  and 
wings  of  the  particular  bird  they  meant  the  hawk  to 
pursue;  such  as  a  heron,  a  pigeon,  or  a  quail; 
and  on  this  lure  the  food  they  intended  to  give  him 
was  always  fixed,  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  re. 
turn  when  recalled.  The  sight  of  his  beloved  food, 
with  the  addition  of  a  certain  noise,  immediately 
brought  him  back ;  and  this  was  continued  for  a 
few  times,  after  which  the  voice  alone  was  sufii- 
cient. 

After  three  weeks*  or  a  month*s  exercise  in  a  gar- 
den, or  other  enclosed  place,  the  bird  was  car- 
ried into  the  open  fields,  and  little  bells  fastened 
to  his  feet,  that  the  &lconer  might  be  more  readily 
informed  of  his  motions.  He  was  always  capped ; 
that  is  to  say,  his  head  was  covered  with  leather, 
which  fell  down  over  his  eyes,  and  prevented  him 
from  seeing  any  object,  but  the  one  it  was  intended 
he  should  pursue :  as  soon  as  the  dogs  sprung  the 
game  they  were  in  quest  of,  the  falconer  uncapped 
the  bird,  and  tossed  him  into  the  air  after  his  prey. 
This  was  a  gratifying  moment  to  the  sportsmen, 
who  saw  him  wing  his  flight,  and  raise  himself  aloft, 
till  he  diminished  by  degrees  from  their  sight,  and 
was  no  longer  visible.  Here  his  ke^n  eye  enabled 
him  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  his  prey,  whom 
the  distance  of  its  enemy  deluded  into  an  imaginary 
security,  till  at  last  he  lanches  upon  it  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  bears  it  to  his  anxious 
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master,  who  recalls  him.  They  never  foiled  to  re- 
ward  his  first  essays  with  the  neck  and  entrails  of 
the  captured  pr^.  These  gratuities^  added  to  the 
caresses  of  the  fidconer^  animated  the  bird  to  do  his 
duty,  and  particularly  prevented  him  fiom  bearing 
away  his  bells;  or  flying  off,  so  as  to  return  no 
more* 

The  hawk  shows  the  most  sport  when  flown  at  a 
kite  or  heron ;  for,  instead  of  fl3Hing  directly  for-- 
wards  like  other  birds,  these,  when  threatened  by 
their  enemy,  rise  as  nearly  perpendicularly  as  pos- 
sible, their  pursuer  at  the  same  time  trying  to  rise 
above  them,  till  both  gradually  retire  irom  the 
sight  of  the  spectators,  and  are  at  length  lost  in  the 
clouds.  This,  however,  is  only  for  a  short  time ; 
they  are  presently  seen  descending,  and  struggling 
to^  ^  dl  thdr  might ,  2  ..tog  «:^  .^ 
to  overcome  its  prey,  the  other  making  every  effort 
to  escape  from  its  enemy.  The  conflict  is  soon 
over ;  the  victorious  hawk  returns  to  his  master,  and 
is  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  spoil. 

Falcons  were  sometimes  trained  to  the  barbarous 
custom  of  what  was  called^ym^  at  thejiir.  When 
the  ialcon  was  very  tame,  th^  took  a  live  hare, 
and  broke  one  of  his  legs,  or  else  they  made  use 
of  a  hare's  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  with  a  piece 
of  chicken's  flesh,  or  whatever  food  the  falcon  was 
most  fond  of,  fixed  to  it.  This  skin  was  fitstened  to 
the  girth  of  a  horse  by  a  long  string ;  and  as  it  was 
dragged  along,  the  bird,  deluded  by  the  sight,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  a  hare,  darted  upon  it ;  and  by 
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this  meuM  {inequently  repeated^  he  was  taught  to 
<li6t»giiirii  tfattt  anittiai. 

They  hwe  area  been  tmght  to  fly  aft  the  brget 
vJAd  wiiiMdt.  Oamelii  Carceri  mentions  a  penoa 
who  aocustomed  his  sroimg  fUoosH  betimes  to  eat 
what  WW  pvepared  for  them^  out  of  the  sockete  of 
the  eyes  of  a  wolf^  a  boar^  or  some  other  wild  beast; 
ibr  wfaieh  purpose,  he  preserved  the  head  and  skin 
of  the  flnt  anuttal  he  eoald  kill,  and  stuffed  it  ia 
such  a  manner  that  the  deatiirc  seemed  to  be  alive, 
and  the  ftleons  had  nothing  to  eA  but  what  they 
pkked  out  <»f  the  ca^ty  of  the  eyes :  afteracertauui 
time,  he  began  to  move  this  figune  gradually  while 
the  fSdoon  was  feeding;  and  at  length  ^be  bird  leams 
to  fiuten  upon  it,  though  the  beast  is  dmwn  back* 
wards  and  forwards  with  a  Tery  quick  motion.  The 
certainty  (tf  todii^  his  meal  were  he  to  quit  his  hdd, 
made  kim  attentive  to  fix  himself  well  oa  Che  skuU, 
that  he  might  dig  his  bill  into  the  eye,  notwith* 
standing  the  motion.  When  these  fint  exercises 
were  over,  the  gentleman  placed  the  carcass  on  a 
cart,  drawn  by  a  hotse  in  foil  speed,  and  followed 
by  the  fidcon,  who  continued  feeding  during  tibe 
whole  time.  Thus  tilbored,  when  they  came  to  tty 
him  in  the  field,  he  never  feiled  to  dart  on  the  firat 
beast  he  discovered,  and  immediately  fastened  on 
his  bead  in  order  to  scoop  out  bis  eyes.  This  tbrowi 
the  cveature  into  agonies ;  and  whilst  he  is  engaged 
with  the  bird,  thehiniters  have  time  to  appnoadi 
and  kill  him  withont  duige^. 

The  diversion  of  hawkin€  can  be  traced  back  in 
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England  to  the  time  of  king  Ethelbert,  who  died 
in  the  year  760.  He  wrote  into  Germany  for  a 
brace  of  ftlctms,  which  would  fly  at  cranes  and 
bring  them  to  the  grounds  This  application  makes 
it  evident  that  the  sport  was  pursued  in  Germany 
at  that  time ;  from  whenee  it  in  all  probability  got 
footing  in  England^  and  became  afterwards  such  a 
favourite  pastime,  that  *^  it  was  thought  sufficient 
for  noblemen's  sons  to  winde  their  horn  and  to  carry 
their  hawk  feir,  and  leave  study  and  learning  to  the 
children  of  mean  people*"*  Even  sanguinary  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  who  madt 
the  stealing  of  a  hawk  a  capital  punishment,  said 
imprisoned  those  a  year  and  a  day,  who  were  de^ 
tected  in  taking  the  ^gs,  besides  a  penalty  vi^ich 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  if  his  miyesty  thought  fit* 
These  laws  were  mitigated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
when  three  months  imprisonment  excused  the  of* 
fender,  if  he  could  find  security  for  his  good  be* 
baviour  during  seven  years;  if  not,  he  was  even 
obliged  to  nemain  in  jail.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  the  diversion  was  in  audi  repute  that  sir 
Thomaa  Monson  is  said  to  have  given  a  thousand 
pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks ;  a  prodigious  sum  in 
those  days,  and  beyond  all  reason,  when  we  con*- 
fiider  that  sir  Anthony  Pell,  the  master  felconer  and 
keeper  of  his  majesty's  hawks  at  that  time,  issued  a 
warrant  dated  January  A.  D.  l6ai,  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  those  birds  from  the  custom-house,  which 
were  brought  to  the  port  of  London,  till  after  he  or 
his  servants  made  choice  of  such  as  were  fit  for  the 
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king ;  and  the  prices  paid  for  thein^  in  the  words 
of  the  warranty  were  as  follows,  viz.  "  for  a  faulcon 
twenty  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  for  a  tassel 
gentle  thirteene  shillings  and  four  pence,  for  a  Ian- 
ner  twentie  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  for  a  Ian- 
nerett  thirteene  shillings  and  four  pence,  for  a  gos- 
hawke  twentie  shillings,  for  a  tassel  of  a  goshawke 
thirteene  shillings  and  four  pence,  for  a  gerfaulkon 
thirtie  shillings,  for  a  jerkin  thirteene  shillings  and 
four  pence." 

We  shall  dismiss  this  genus  of  birds  with  an 
anecdote  of  the  common  buzzard ;  who,  from  his 
sluggish  and  inactive  disposition,  is  more  readily 
tamed  than  the  spirited  goshawk.  ''  In  l/^S,**  says 
M.  Fontaine  in  a  letter  to  the  count  de  Bufibn,  ''a 
buzzard  was  brought  to  me  that  had  been  taken  in  a 
snare.  It  was  at  first  extremely  wild  and  unpromis- 
ing. I  undertook  to  tame  it ;  and  I  succeeded,  by 
leaving  it  to  fiist,  and  constraining  it  to  come  and 
eat  out  of  my  hand.  By  pursuing  this  plan,  I 
brought  it  to  be  very  familiar;  and  after  having 
shut  it  up  about  six  weeks,  I  began  to  allow  it  a 
little  liberty,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to 
tie  both  pinions  of  its  wings.  In  this  condition  it 
walked  out  into  my  garden,  and  returned  when  I 
called  it  to  feed.  After  some  time,  when  I  judged 
that  I  could  trust  to  its  fidelity,  I  removed  the  liga- 
tures, and  fsistened  a  small  bell,  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  above  its  talon,  and  i^so  attached  on  the 
breast  a  bit  of  copper  having  my  name  engraved 
on  it.  I  gave  it  entire  liberty,  which  it  soon  abused; 
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for  it  took  wing  and  flew  as  far  as  the  forest  of 
Belesme.  I  gave  it  up  for  lost;  but  four  hours 
after,  I  saw  it  rush  into  my  ha)!,  which  was  open, 
pursued  by  five  other  buzzards,  who  had  constrained 
it  to  seek  again  its  asylum. 

"  After  this  adventure,  it  ever  preserved  its  fide- 
lity to  me,  coming  every  night  to  sleep  on  my  win- 
dow ;  it  grew  so  familiar  as  to  seem  to  take  singular 
pleasure  in  my  company.  It  attended  constantly 
at  dinner,  sat  on  a  comer  of  the  table,  and  very 
oftien  caressed  me  with  its  head  and  bill,  emitting  a 
weak  sharp  cry,  which,  however,  it  sometimes 
soft:ened.  It  is  true  that  I  alone  had  this  privilege. 
It  one  day  followed  me  when  1  was  on  horseback, 
more  than  two  leagues,  flying  above  my  head. 

^^  It  had  an  aversion  both  to  dogs  and  cats ;  nor 
was  it  in  the  least  afraid  of  them :  it  had  oflen  tough 
battles  with  them,  but  always  came  off  victorious. 
I  had  four  very  strong  cats,  which  I  collected  into 
my  garden  with  my  buzzard ;  I  threw  to  them  a  bit 
of  raw  flesh ;  the  nimblest  cat  seized  it,  the  rest 
pursued ;  but  the  bird  darted  upon  her  body,  bit 
her  ears  with  his  bill,  and  squeezed  her  sides  with 
his  talons  so  forcibly,  that  the  cat  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  her  prize.  Often  another  cat  snatched  it 
the  instant  it  dropped ;  but  she  suffered  the  same 
treatment,  till  the  buzzard  got  entire  possession  of  the 
plunder.  He  was  so  dexterous  in  his  defence,  that, 
when  he  perceived  himself  assailed  at  once  by  the 
four  cats,  he  took  wing,  and  uttered  a  ciy  of  exultation. 
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At  lasty  the  cats,  chagrined  with  their  repeated  dis- 
ai^Mtntmenty  would  no  longer  contend. 

^^Thi8  buzzard  had  a  singular  antipathy:  he 
would  not  8u£fer  a  red  cap  oa  the  head  of  any  of  the 
peasants ;  and  so  alert  was  he  in  whipping  it  off^ 
that  they  found  their  heads  bare  without  knowing 
what  was  become  of  their  caps.  He  also  snatched 
wigs^  without  doing  any  injury;  and  he  carried 
these  caps  and  wigs  to-the  tallest  tree  in  a  neighs 
bouring  park,  which  was  the  ordinary  deposit  of  his 
booty. 

^^  He  would  suflfer  no  other  bird  of  prey  to  enter 
his  domains  he  attacked  them  very  boldly,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  He  did  no  miadiief  in  my  court- 
yard ;  and  the  poultry,  which  at  first  dreaded  him^ 
grew  insensibly  reconciled  to  him.  The  chickens 
and  ducklings  received  not  the  least  harsh  usage ; 
and  yet  he  bathed  among  the  latter.  But,  what  is 
sii^ular,  he  was  not  gentle  to  my  neighbours*  poul- 
try ;  and  I  was  often  obliged  to  publish  that  I  would 
pay  for  the  damage  he  might  occasion.  However^ 
he  was  frequently  fired  at,  and  at  dififerent  times  re- 
ceived fifteen  musket  shots  without  sujBfering  any 
finacture.  But  once,  early  in  the  morning,  hovering 
over  the  skirts  of  a  forest,  he  dared  to  attack  a  fox, 
and  the  keeper,  seeing  him  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
fox,  fired  two  sliots  at  him :  the  fox  was  killed,  and 
the  buzzsurd had  bis  wing  broken;  yet  notwidistand- 
ing  this  fracture  he  escaped  from  the  keeper,  and 
was  lost  seven  days.    This  man,  having  discovered 
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from  the  noise  of  the  bell  that  he  was  my  bird^ 
came  next  morning  to  inform  me.  I  sent  to  make 
search  near  the  spot;  but  the  bird  could  not  be 
found,  nor  did  it  return  till  seven  days  aftar.  I  had 
been  used  to  call  him  every  evening  with  a  whistle^ 
which  he  did  not  answer  for  six  days ;  but  on  the 
seventh  I  heard  a  feeble  cry  at  a  distance,  which  I 
judged  to  be  that  of  my  buzzard.  I  repeated  the 
whistle  a  second  time,  and  heard  the  same  cry.  I 
went  to  the  place  from  whence  the  sound  came ; 
and  at  last  found  my  poor  buzzard  with  his  wing 
broken,  who  had  travelled  more  than  half  a  ie^i^f 
on  foot  to  regain  his  asylum,  from  which  he  was 
then  distant  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pacesi. 
Though  he  was  extremely  re^hiced^  he  gave  me 
many  caresses.  It  was  six  weeks  before  he  was  re- 
cruited, and  his  wounds  were  healed ;  after  which, 
he  began  to  fly  33  before,  and  follow  his  old  habits 
for  about  a  year ;  he  then  disappeared  for  ever.  I 
am  convinced  that  he  was  killed  by  accident,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  from  choice.** 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Stronff  hooked  bill,  naked  at  the  base. 
H4^1aigeand«,und. 
Tongue  deft. 

Feathers  lonnd  the  &ce  disposed  in  a  circular  foan* 
Outmost  toe  capable  of  being  turned  back,  and  answering 
the  purpose  of  a  hind  toe* 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Smx  BvBo;  .  «    •    S,  corpore  fiucQ,  Lkm,  SgsL  Not.  Gmel.  I. 

p.  286. 
Bo^  brown. 
Bubo  maximus  nigri  et  fhsci  cotofis.    SU. 

Scot.  14. 
Le  GRAND  Due.    Briu,  1.  333. 
Great-kared  Owl,  Bnff.  Birds,  1.  p.  270.  pi.  22.    Lath.  Syn. 

1.  p.  116.  no.  1.  Eagle  Owl.  Penn, 
Brit.  Zool.  I.  no.  64.  pi.  19.  IFUl.  Om. 
p.  99*  1 12. 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  owl  of  the  species,  and 
haunts  old  deserted  towers  that  are  situated  near 
mountains ;  or  else  fixes  its  gloomy  abode  among 
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the  battlements  of  some  ruined  castle^  or  in  the 
deep  recess  of  some  excavated  rock^  from  whence  it 
seldom  ventures  into  the  plains,  but  seeks  its  prey 
in  .the  neighbourhood  of  its  abode,  increasing  the 
natural  horrors  of  the  place  by  its  frightful  noc- 
turnal shrieks. 

.    The. great-eared  owl  has  been  shot  in  Scotland 
and  in  .Yorkshire ;  but  it  is  a  very  scarce  bird  in 
England,  and  by  no  means  common  in  France.     It 
is  said,  however,  to  abound  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  particularly  about  Hudson's  Bay,  from 
whence  it  stretches  as  far  as  Kamtschatka,  and  even 
proceeds  to  the  northward  till  it  crosses  the  arctic 
circle.  It  is  but  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  eagle:  the 
head  and  body  are  marked  with  lines  and  spots  of 
black,  brown,  and  rust  colour ;  the  tail  is  short,  and 
ribbed  with  dusky  bars ;  the  thick  legs  are  covered  to 
the  very  end  of  the  toes  with  soft  light-brown  fea- 
thers ;  the  claws  are  black,  strong,  and  hooked. 

Moles,  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice,  are  equally  the 
objects  of .  this .  creature's  pursuit.  Of  these,  the 
rabbit  and  the.rat  are  too  large  to  be  managed  at  a 
mouthful ;  but  the  moles  and  the  mice  are  swal 
lowed  whole,  bones,  hair,  and  all.  Of  this  we  are 
assured  by  Frisch,  who  had  some  of  these  birds 
alive.  "  If  mice  were  thrown  to  them,  they  crushed 
the  bones  with  their  bill,  then  swallowed  them  one 
.after  another,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  five.** 
Af^r  they  have  extracted  all  the  nutriment  from 
their  food,  the  indigestible  part  of  it  is  rejected 
through .  the  bill  in ,  the  shape  of  round  pellets. 
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which  ve  often  finind  ia  their  haunts.  Tbe^ 
buiU  a  nett  near  three  fieet  in  diameter,  composed 
of  small  branches  of  dry  nvood,  intarwovett  with 
phaut  roote  and  strewed  with  leaves*  One  or  two 
eggs,  rather  bigger  than  those  of  the  hen,  are  con* 
monly  found  in  a  nest ;  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet 
with  three.  When  the  young  make  their  ^pear- 
ance  the  parents  hare  enoi^  to  do.  Food  must  be 
provided  to  satisfy  llieir  excessive  voracity^;  and 
bats,  snakes,  lizarob,  toads,  and  ftogs,  are  swal- 
lowed  indiscrimiiutriy.  So  yigiUmt,  indeed,  are 
the  parents  in  pursuit  of  sustenance  for  their  off- 
apring,  that  they  even  fieht  with  the  buzseards  for 
rX  of  tfaTpla^kr!  wUeh,  »h«,  viet»rio», 
they  carry  away  to  their  nests. 

A  curious  instance  is  related  in  the  Stockholm 
Philosophical  Transactions,  of  the  care  these  birds 
take  of  their  young,  even  when  removed  from  their 
presence.  M.  Cronstedt  resided  several  years  on  a 
&rm  in  Sudermaaia,  near  a  steq>  mountain,  on 
whose  summit  two  eagle  owls  had  built  their  nests : 
one  of  the  young  ones,  which  had  wandered  away 
from  the  nest,  was  caught  by  aome  of  the  aerrants, 
and  broi^t  to  their  master,  who  shut  it  in  a  large 
hen-coop.  The  next  morning  a  dead  partridge  was 
found  lying  cloae  to  the  door  of  the  coop ;  which 
JVf  •  Cronstedt  justly  ooncluded  had  been  brovgiit  by 
the  aoxioufl  parents,  who  probably  in  the  night- 
time heard  the  cry  of  their  lost  young  one,  and 
-were  thus  led  to  the  place  of  its  confinement.  This 
was  afterwards  put  beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  same 
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matk  of  attachment  was  repeated  for  fourteen  ni^ts 
succesfiively.  The  game  which  the  old  ones  car^ 
ried  to  it  was  chiefly  young  partridges^  for  the  most 
part  newly  killed^  but  sometimes  a  little  spoiled. 
A  moor-fowl  was  once  brought  so  fresh  as  to  bestill 
warm  under  the  wings.  At  another  time  they 
procured  the  prisoner  a  piece  of  lamb ;  but  as  this 
was  in  a  putrid  state,  it  was  supposed  they  brought 
it  for  want  of  somethii^  better.  This  singular 
instance  of  attachment  excited  the  curiosity  of 
M.  Cronstedt,  who  sat  up  with  his  servant,  several 
nights,  in  cnrder  to  observe,  if  possible,  when  this 
suj^Iy  was  deposited.  But  these  sharp-sighted 
owls  were  not  to  be  deceived;  they  knew  they 
were  watched,  and  no  longer  paid  their  nocturnal 
visits  to  the  hen-coop.  This  was  evident,  from  the 
usual  food  being  left  the  very  ni^t  they  ceased  to 
watch  them.  The  young  owl  was  taken  in  July, 
and  in  the  month  of  August  the  parents  discontinued 
their  attendance,  it  being  the  usual  time  when 
they  abandon  their  young  to  their  own  exertions. 
From  this  instance,  we  may  readily  suppose  that 
these  birds  must  be  very  unwelcome  visitors  in  a 
sporting  country,  since  they  destroy  such  a  quantity 
of  game  during  the  time  they  are  employed  in  rear- 
ing their  jroung. 

The  great-eared  owl  has  been  occasionally  used 
by  Mconers  to  deceive  the  kite,  when  they  want 
to  catch  that  bird  and  train  him  for  the  sport. 
Upon  this  occasion  they  clap  the  tail  of  a  fox  upon 
the  great  owl  to  render  his  figure  extraordinary : 
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ia  this  ridiculous  dress  he  skims  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  alights  on  the  plain^  while  the 
kite  advances  to  observe  his  odd  appearance,  and 
generally  hovers  about  unguarded,  till  he  is  either 
surprised  by  the  falconer,  or  caught  by  a  strong- 
winged  hawk  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  owl 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  species,  in  being  better 
able  to  support  the  light  of  day ;  for  he  leaves  his 
haunts  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  returns  later  in 
the  morning. 

The  whole  of  the  owl  tribe  make  a  hideous  noise, 
which  is  seldom  heard  while  pursuing  their  prey, 
but  has  been  considered  rather  as  a  call  to  courtship. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  always  something 
terrifying  in  this  call,  which  is  often  heard  in  the 
silence  of  midnight,  and  breaks  the  general  pause 
with  a  horrid  variation.  It  differs  in  all,  but  in 
each, it  is  alarming  and  disagreeable.  Father  Kir- 
cher,  who  has  set  the  voices  of  birds  to  music,  has 
given  all  the  tones  of  the  owl  note,  which  makes  a 
most  tremendous  melody.  The  light,  which  gives 
life  and  spirit  to  other  birds,  is  by  thes^  most  care- 
fully avoided.  They  never  permit  it  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  their  actions;  and  while  the  sun  continues 
above  the  horizoii,  they  conceal  themselves  in  the 
deepest  and  most  gloomy  recesses,  where  they  wait 
the  return  of  night,  that  they  may  steal  out  of  their 
prisons  and  pursue  their  prey.  When  this  pursuit 
is  successful,  they  soon  return  to  their  haunts ;  but 
it  sometimes  happens,  when  they  find  but  little 
game,  tliat  their  appetite  gets  the  better  of  their 
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prudence^  and  they  continue  searching  for  food  till 
they  are  surprised  by  the  morning  sun,  which 
breaks  upon  their  sight,  and  so  dazzles  and  confounds 
them  that  they  are  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  first  tree  or  hedge  that  offers,  to  escape  from 
the  glare.  Here  they  must  remain  with  patience 
till  the  evening  once  more  allows  them  to  see  their 
way.  If  unfortunately  all  their  precautions  to  con- 
ceal themselves  from  other  birds  should  be  defeated, 
there  is  at  once  a  general  association  against  them, 
and  they  are  sure  to  receive  no  mercy.  All  unite 
in  the  general  cause;  and  those  who  would  fly  frt>m 
this  unfortunate  bird  with  the  greatest  terror  in  the 
season  when  he  could  defend  himself,  are  now  the 
first  to  show  their  contempt,  and  employ  their  lit- 
tle arts  of  insult  and  abuse.  They  surround  him 
with  loud  cries;  fiap  him  with  their  wings,  and  are 
ready  to  show  their  courage  to  be  great,  as  they 
are  sensible  tliat  their  danger  is  but  small.  Asto- 
nished and  dizzy,  the  wretched  owl  is  obliged  to  sit 
and  sufier  all  their  insults ;  to  which  he  can  only 
reply  by  turning  his  head  and  rolling  his  eyes  with 
an  air  of  stupidity.  An  owl  cannot  show  himself 
by  day  without  setting  the  whole  neighbourhood 
in  an  uproar ;  if  he  should  attempt  to  fly,  the  noise 
is  increased,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  own  se- 
curity is  enough  to  make  all  the  little  birds  assist 
each  other  in  tormenting  the  common  foe.  How- 
ever, it  sometimes  happens  that  his  pursuers  pay 
dear  for  their  amusement :  for,  when  they  hunt  him 
till  the  evening  begins  to  close,  and  his  faculties  to 
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return,  the  foremort  of  his  enemies  is  sure  to  be* 
eone  his  ptejr.  The  bird-catch««  profit  by  this 
public  and  declared  aversi(m;  for^  having  previousljr 
smeared  the  brandies  of  a  hedge  with  bird-lime^ 
thejr  oonceal  themselves,  and,  by  imitating  the  owl, 
draw  together  a  number  of  little  birds,  who,  instead 
of  ftvengiDg  thansehres  upon  their  inveterate  enemy, 
aw  stuck  fint  m  the  hedge. 

None  of  this  tribe  of  binis  have  made  so  stitmg 
att  impression  upon  die  superstitious  minds  of  the 
vulgar  as  the  white  owl,  whose  habits  and  voice 
eominie  to  make  him  an  object  of  terror.  Towers, 
beUries,  the  nx>fr  of  churdies,  and  other  lofty 
buildings,  affinrd  this  creature  a  retreat  during  the 
day,  where  lie  remains  snoring  like  a  man  who 
sleq)s  wi&  his  mouth  open,  till  the  evening  is  sufr 
ficieiitly  advanced  for  him  to  seek  bid  prey.  About 
twilight  thts  owl  is  seen  flitting  about  the  chmvh"* 
jrards,  and  screeching  most  tremendously  s  which, 
joined  to  the  awfulttess  of  the  acene^  re*ecfaoed  bom, 
tile  tombs  and  doysfcers  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
inspire  dread  and  teiror  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  are  under  the  influenoe  of  prejudice,  and  who 
believe  in  omens,  witchcraft,  and  apparitions.  This 
bird  has  long  been  considered  by  them  as  the  mes* 
sender  of  death ;  and  they  are  impressed  with  an 
idea,  tiiat  if  it  pennies  upon  a  house  and  begins  to 
acMiam,  the  inhabitant  will  soon  be  numbered  with 
the  dead. 


Perched  on  the  roof  the  bird  of  night  complains^ 
Id  lengthened  shrieks^  and  due  ftnegp^  etrains/' 
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Hiis  is  widely  different  fixHn  the  opinion  enter* 
tained  of  the  white  owl  by  the  Mongol  and  KaU 
mnc  Tartars,  who  dmoat  pay  it  divine  honours,  be^ 
cause  they  attribute  to  this  species  the  preservation 
of  the  fiHuder  of  their  emjfNre,  Cingis  Khan.  That 
prince  with  his  small  army  happened  to  be  surprised 
and  put  to  flight  by  his  enemies,  and  fiNreed  to 
conceal  himaelf  in  a  little  coppice ;  an  owl  settled 
on  the  hush  under  which  he  was  hid,  and  induced 
his  pursuers  not  to  search  there,  as  they  thought  it 
inqxMsible  any  nan  could  be  concealed  in  a  place 
where  that  bird  would  perch.  From  henceforth, 
says  Mr.  Pennant,  they  held  it  to  be  sacred,  and 
eveiy  one  wore  a  plttme  of  the  feathers  of  this  ape* 
cies  on  his  head, 

M.  Bufibn  assures  us,  that  these  owls  will  not 
live  in  a  state  of  Qonfinement.  He  caught  several 
by  placing  a  small  net  at  the  holes  whene  Uiey  lodge 
in  <M  buildii^ :  but  they  refused  all  nourishment; 
and,  after  being  shut  up  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the 
aviary,  died  of  hunger.  In  the  day-time  they  re- 
mained (piite  motionless  upon  the  floor ;  but  in  the 
ewning  they  noounted  the  highest  perch  and  hegfm 
their  biasing  noise.  The  count  supposed  this  note 
to  he  designed  as  a  call  for  their  old  companions 
without,  as  they  were  frequently  visited  by  others 
who  came  and  perched  upon  the  roof  of  the  aviary, 
where  they  made  the  same  dismal  hissing,  and  soon 
after  permitted  themselves  to  be  taken  in  a  net 

Some  of  the  species,  and  particularly  this  kind, 
are  of  great  service  to  the  farmer  in  clearing  his 
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bams  of  mice ;  and  as  the  young  of  these  birds  are 
a  long  time  in  the  nest,  and  are  fed  even  after  they 
can  fly^  many  hundreds  of  mice  must  be  procured 
for  their  subsistence.  This  is  evident  from  the 
great  quantity  of  bones  and  fur,  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  their  haunts  in  the  form  of  small  pellets* 
A  gentleman,  on  grubbing  up  an  old  pollard  ash 
that  had  been  the  habitation  of  owls  for  many 
generations,  found  at  the  bottom  many  bushels  of 
this  rejected  stuff. 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  with  an  anecdote 
of  the  little  owl,*  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  black* 
bird,  and  whose  note  resembles  the  voice  of  a  young 
man,  who  repeatedly  calls  lUmf,  idme.  It  resides 
among  solitary  ruins,  caverns,  and  old  deserted 
castles;  where,  during  the  night,  it  continues,  at 
intervals,  its  singular  cry,  and  himcy  idmi  is  re- 
echoed from  different  parts  of  the  building.  ^'  Hap- 
pening,** says  Buffon,  ''  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  old 
turrets  in  the  castle  of  Montbard,  a  little  owl 
alighted  on  the  window-frame,  and  before  day-break, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  awakened  me  with 
its  cry,  hemij  idme.  As  I  was  listening  to  this  sound, 
which  was  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was  close  be- 
side me,  I  heard  one  of  my  servants  who  slept  in 
the  room  over  mine  open  the  window,  and,  deceived 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  scream  edmi^  call  out, 
W}ufs  there  below  ?  My  name  is  not  Edme ;  it  is  Peter  J* 

*  Strix  passerina.    Liiin. 
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Bni  stiong,  and  hooked  at  the  end. 
Each  side  of  the  upper  mandible  marked  with  a  notch. 
Tongue  jagged  as  if  torn  at  the  extremity. 
The  outermoflt  toe  joined  to  the  middle  one  as  &r  as  the  first 
JDiait. 

SPECIFIC  CHA&ACTER. 

Lavius  ExcuBiTpB.    L.  Cauda  cunei&rmi  lateralius  alba^  dorso 

cano^   aliB   pigris^   macula  alba.     Linn, 

Sysi.  Not.  GmeL  1.  p.  SOD. 
Tail  wedge-«haped>  widi  while  fudes,  back 

Imosxyj  Wijmgii  blacky  marked  with  a  wbits 

b^d. 
Lanivs  cinereus.    Briss,  Av,  2,  p.  141. 
Greater  Butcher-bird^  or  Mattagess. 

fFUl.  Om.  p.  87.  pi.  10.    Mb.  Av.  2. 

pL  Id. 
GB«ATSHiMW.     •    .B^.jBsnir,  l.p,93p.pl.20.  BrU.;iool.U 

00.  71.  pi.  33.    Arct.  ZooL  2.  p.  378. 

no.  127.    Laih.  Syn,  1.  p.  16O.  no.  4. 

Bav.  Bkrds,  p.  58. 

The  ^nom^  hftbits  q(  tiiis  little  creatune  bavje  pro- 
cuced  it  the  name  0(  the  hutchar-^bird ;  and  indeed 
it  B&m»  well  eatitled  to  this  appellatiofit^  wbea 
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consider  its  singular  manner  of  killing  and  devouring 
its  prey.  It  will  seize  small  birds  by  the  throat,  and 
strangle  them ;  after  which  it  fixes  them  on  a  thorn, 
and  then  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill.  This 
made  the  Germans  call  it  the  wurch  angel,  or  suffo- 
cating angel.  The  Russians  tame  these  birds  for 
the  diversion  they  afford  them  in  killing  their  prey. 
They  stick  a  rod  with  a  sharp  point  into  the  wall 
of  a  room,  on  which  the  shrike  perches,  and  turn 
loose  a  small  bird,  which  the  butcher  instantly 
seizes  by  the  throat,  strangles,  and  then  spits  it  on 
the  point  of  the  stick,  drawing  it  on  with  its  claws 
and  bilL  In  this  manner  it  serves  as  many  as  are 
put  into  the  room,  and  afterwards  eats  them,  thus 
impaled,  at  its  leisure. 

This  species  of  shrike  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush, 
and  has  a  strong  hooked  bill.  Well  calculated  for  the 
office  which  nature  has  appointed  it  to  perform. 
These  birds  breed  among  the  hills,  either  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  loftiest  trees.  Their  nest  is  made 
with  heath  and  moss,  and  lined  with  wool  and 
gossamer ;  this  they  generally  fasten  to  the  triple 
cleft  of  a  branch.  In  this  warm  bed  of  down  the 
female  deposits  five  or  six  little  eggs  of  a  dull  olive- 
green,  spotted  at  the  thickest  end  with  black  ;  and 
as  SOCHI  as  the  young  make  their  appearance,  she 
provides  for  them  a  meal  of  caterpillars  and  other 
insects :  in  a  little  time,  however,  she  leaves  this 
simple  food  and  instructs  them  in  carnage,  teaching 
them  to  eat  bits  of  flesh,  which  her  mate  brings 
with  wonderful  care  and  attention.    The  character 
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we  have  already  given  of  this  bird  does  not  seem  to 
admit  of  much  maternal  tenderness ;  and.  yet,  very 
different  from  the  other  birds  of  prey,  which  expel 
their  helpless  brood,  the  shrike  treats  her  in&nt 
young  with  the  most  tender  affection^  and  even 
after  they  are  grown  continues  her  r^ard  towards 
them.  As  the  autumn  approaches,  the  offspring 
assist  the  parents  in  providing  for  their  common 
support;  and  this  £unily  compact  continues  to  exist 
during  the  winter ;  nor  is  the  harmony  of  it  disturbed, 
till  the  genial  influence  of  spring  calls  them  to  new 
pursuits,  and  excites  them  to  form  other  unions. 

These  little  creatures  are  very  spirited,  and  their 
intrepidity  is  such  that  they  will  frequently  attack 
birds  of  prey  much  larger  than  themselves,  especially 
if  the  intruders  dare  to  approach  their  nest.  When- 
ever they  are  molested  during  the  time  of  incuba- 
tion, or  while  their  young  require  protection,  they 
rush  upon  the  enemy,  and,  making  all  the  noise  they 
are  able,  generally  drive  him  off  the  field ;  though 
it  sometimes  happens  that  they  fall  to  the  ground 
with  the  bird  they  have  so  furiously  fixed  upon^ 
and  in  that  case  the  battle  is  seldom  concluded 
without  at  least  the  death  of  one  of  the  combat- 
ants. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  giving  an  account  of  what  in  that  country 
they  call  the  nineMller.  This  is  only  another  name 
for  the  shrike,  which  they  have  given  him  from  a 

2s3 
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suppositiofi  that  he  sticks  up  nine  grasshoppers  in 
suooession.  This  information  the  above  gentleman 
Yeeeived^  upon  inquiring  the  reason  \fl13r  so  manjr 
gnisshoj^rs  were  spitted  upon  the  idiarp  thorny 
branches  of  some  trees  in  his  orchard.  iVom  these 
insects  beiiig  frdquend j  left  untouched  for  n  con- 
siderable time^  it  is  supposed  that  the  wily  bird 
sticks  them  there  to  allure  other  prey  to  the  ^qiot, 
that  in  the  end  he  may  feed  npoti  sotnetkii^  nore 
substantial  than  a  grasdhopper. 


A 
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GSKEBIC  CHARACTER. 


Strong  booked  bill;  upper  mandible  moveable. 
Tongue  large,  Uupt,  rounded,  and  flesby. 
Four  toes  on  eacb  foot;  two  placed  forwards  and  two 
backwards. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

FIITTAC178  voLUCCSirsis.    h.  albus  in  coloien)  dikite  n»e«un  i^ 

cUnaUj  crista  subtus  rubra,  rectri- 
cibus  latetalibus  lotus  a  basi  ad  me- 
dium usque  sulpbureis.  Unn,  SysL 
Nai,  Gmel.  1.  p.  331. 
Wliite  inclining  to  a  pale  rose-ookmr, 
the  Crest  red  underneath;  the  side 
tail  feathers,  from  the  base  to  the 
middle,  are  of  a  brimstone-colour  oq 
the  inner  webs. 
Cacatua  rubro  criBtata.    Brua.Av.  4. 
p.  309.  ao- 10.     . 
Molucca^  or  Gati^T      Latk.  SyUf  1.  p.  357*  np.  0%.    Bujf^ 

EKB^aBSTSD,  CocRATOo.       ^rds,  Y.  6.  p.  8^,    Ei^m  Jy.  4. ' 

1. 160. 

The  beautiful  crest  of  the  cockatoo  gives  hind 
a  picturesque  appearance^  and  an  expression  of  dig^ 
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nity  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  this  most 
extensive  tribe.     These  birds  spread  through  the 
southern  parts  of  India,  where  they  are  found  in 
inconceivable  numbers.     They  are  gentle  in  their 
manners,  and  are  attentive  and  obedient,  but  not 
so  easily  taught  as  other  parrots.     They  scream 
abominably,  and  sometimes  are  not  to  be  pacified 
without  a  piece  of  bread  or  other  food  being  given 
them.     One  of  these  birds,  perched  in  the  great 
room  at  Exeter  'Change,  continued  to  squall  almost 
incessantly  during  the  time  we  were  there ;  and,  as 
if  his  note  was  inspiring,  the  other  animals  some- 
times joined  their  voices,  so  that  the  full  concert 
was  hardly  to  be  endured.     The  forests  in  the  tro- 
pical countries  swarm  with  parrots,  who  live  chiefly 
on  fruit  and  seeds.     They  go  in  flocks  of  immense 
numbers,   and  are  excessively  noisy,    particularly 
during  their  flight.     They  generally  breed  in  hol- 
low trees,  where  they  lay  two  or  three  speckled 
eggs ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  natives  of  these 
countries  are  particularly  vigilant  to  discover  where 
the  parrot  nestles,  that  they  may  secure  the  young 
birds,  and   bring  them  up  for  sale.    The  natural 
harsh  tone  of  the  parrot  is  often  much  improved 
by  education ;   and  his  imitative  property,  while  it 
excites  our  wonder,   implies  a  peculiarity  in  the 
organs  of  the  voice,  and  a  strength  of  mechanical 
recollection  that  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other 
bird.     Accordingly  we  find  sufficient  room  in  the 
bill  for  the  tongue  to  play  freely,  and,  from  its  singu- 
lar form  and  great  capacity,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
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assist  the  tongue  in  the  modulation  of  sounds.  To 
this  power  to  imitate  the  human  voice  the  par- 
rot joins  a  fixed  attention  to  what  is  said,  which 
greatly  iaciUtates  his  purpose,  and  enables  him  to 
repeat  the  words  of  others.  When  taken  very  young 
they  are  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  show 
astonishing  instances  of  memory.  Rhodiginus 
mentions  one  that  recited  correctly  the  apostles* 
creed.  This  bird  belonged  to  a  cardinal.  We 
should  suppose  the  attachment  of  these  creatures  to 
be  merely  mechanical,  if  we  quote  the  note  com-* 
municated  to  the  Count  de  Bufibn  by  Madame 
Nadault,  his  sister,  who  had  a  parrot  that  was  ex- 
cessively fond  of  the  cook-maid,  and  followed  her 
every  where.  If  she  had  been  absent  for  any 
time,  the  bird  would,  on  her  return,  climb  to  her 
shoulders,  and  lavish  his  caresses  upon  her  with 
every  appearance  of  fondness.  While  the  girl 
was  ill  of  a  slight  wound,  which  was  tedious  in 
the  healing,  the  parrot  never  failed  to  visit  her 
chamber  the  first  thing  every  morning,  and  to  con- 
tinue his  attention  during  the  cure.  Yet  this  strong 
predilection  for  the  girl  seems  to  have  been  more 
directed  to  her  office  in  the  kitchen  than  her  per- 
son ;  for,  when  another  cook-maid  succeeded  to  her, 
the  parrot  showed  the  same  d^ree  of  fondness  the 
very  first  day. 

This  indiscriminate  r^ard  seems  only  to  apply  to 
their  attachment  to  us,  which  must  be  always  arti- 
ficial ;  it  does  not  operate  in  any  degree  to  diminish 
the  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  their  natural  afifec- 
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tion  tovrardi  each  oth&f^  ^  wbidh  do  strodg  an  in* 
stance  is  rdated  by  Bonnet 

A  male  and  femide  of  die  thtk  ifed^headed  sp€i-> 

cies  were  lodged  together  in  a  targe  sqnare  eagef^r 

The  ressel  which  held  their  food  i/^as  placed  aft  the 

bottom.    The  male  usually  sat  On  the  same  perch 

as  the  female^  and  close  beside  hef  •  Whenever  one 

descended  for  fooA  the  other  always  followed ;  and 

when  theit  htinger  was  satisfied^  they  returned  to^ 

gether  to  the  highest  perch  of  the  o^.    They 

passed  four  years  togethet  in  this  state  of  confine^ 

ment ;  and  from  thdr  mutual  attentions  and  satis^ 

factions,  it  ^as  eirident  that  a  strong  affectiori  for 

each  other  had  been  elicited.     At  the  end  of  this 

period  the  female  fell  into  a  state  of  langUof,  which 

had  every  appeiaian<!e  of  old  age  \  her  legs  swelled, 

and  knots  appeared  upon  thein<     k  was  no  longer 

possible  for  her  to  descend  and  take  hef  food  as  for-' 

merly ;  but  the  male  assiduously  brV:^ught  it  to  hef, 

tarrying  it  in  his  bill  and  delivering  it  into  hers. 

He  continued  to  feed  her  in  this  manner  with  thtf 

utmost  vigilance  during  four  months.    The  infir^ 

mities  of  his  mate,  however,  increased  eVery  day  \ 

and  at  length  she  became  no  longef  able  to  sit  upon 

the  perch  t  she  remained  now  crouched  at  the  bot-^ 

fom,  and  from  time  to  time  made  a  few  useless 

efforts  to  regain  the  lower  perch ;  while  the  male, 

who  raraaihed  close  by  her,   seconded  these  her 

fteble  attempts  with  all  his  power.    Sometimes  he 

seised  with  his  bill  the  upper  part  of  her  wing  \ 

sometimes  he  took  hold  of  her  bill,  and  attempted 


torftise  hertip^  repeating  hisefiorts  for  that  pur^ 
poise  sereratl  times.  All  his  actions  indicated  A  ktmng 
desire  to  aid  the  weakness  of  bis  eompanion^  and 
alleviate  her  sufferings.  When  the  female  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring^  her  unfortunate  partner 
seemed  exceedingly  agitated*  He  went  round  and 
round  her  without  ceasing,  redoubled  his  assiduities^ 
and  attempted  to  open  her  bill,  in  order  to  give  her 
some  nourishment:  his  emotions  increased  when 
he  found  this  was  impossible,  and  at  intervals  he 
uttered  the  most  plaintive  cries ;  at  other  times  re^ 
garding  her  with  a  fixed  attention.  His  £iithfal 
companion  at  length  expired,  and  was  followed  in  a 
few  months  by  her  mate,  who  pined  for  her  loss 
till  his  death. 

We  are  assured  by  Labat  that  the  parakeets  in 
Brasil  are  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most 
talkative  birds  in  nature*  They  are  very  tame,  and 
seem  fond  of  mankind ;  they  often  talk  with  him 
in  their  noisy  manner,  and  appear  resolved  to  have 
the  last  word*  Their  flesh  is  the  most  delicate 
imaginable,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives. 
They  swarm  in  the  woods ;  but  as  they  are  green, 
and  exactly  the  colour  of  the  leaves  among  which 
they  sit,  the  fowler  only  hears  their  prattle,  without 
beitig  able  to  see  a  single  bird.  Tlie  coincidence  of 
colour  between  their  bodies  and  the  surrounding 
foliage  would  secure  them  effectually  from  the 
fowler,  if  they  would  but  be  quiet.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  these  little  animals,  they  are  restless 
and  ever  on  the  wing,  so  that  in  flying  from  one 
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tree  to  another  he  has  but  too  frequent  opportunities 
of  destroy ii^  them.  They  chiefly  feed  on  berries ; 
and  as  soon  as  one  tree  is  stripped^  a  messenger 
flies  oflTto  another ;  and  if  that  will  aflford  a  repast^ 
he  calls  the  rest  by  a  particular  uote^  which  they  all 
immediately  obey.  This  opportunity  is  embraced 
by  the  fowler,  who  fires  in  among  the  flock  while 
they  are  yet  on  the  wing,  and  seldom  fiuls  to  bring 
down  a  part  of  them.  When  they  see  their  com- 
panions fall  they  make  a  hideous  noise,  as  if  they 
were  chiding  the  destroyer ;  this  they  continue  to 
do  without  ceasing  till  they  see  him  preparing  to 
fire  again. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  savages  gene- 
rally take  the  parrots  in  their  nest,  as  they  are  ea- 
sily reared,  and  soon  educated.  But  the  Caribbs,  ac- 
cording to  Labat,  catch  them  also  after  they  are 
old :  they  observe  the  trees  on  which  they  perch  in 
great  numbers  in  the  evening,  and  after  dark  they 
carry  some  lighted  coals  to  the  spot,  on  which  they 
throw  gum  and  green  pimento :  the  birds,  involved 
and  stifled  in  the  thick  smoke,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  are  seized  by  the  savages,  who  tie  their  feet  to- 
gether, and  recover  their  lost  senses  by  throwing 
water  on  their  heads.  They  have  another  way  of 
bringing  down  the  parrots  without  hurting  them 
much,  by  shooting  them  with  very  long  arrows 
headed  with  a  ball  of  cotton.  However,  the  old 
birds  thus  caught  are  very  difficult  to  tame,  and 
these  people  have  but  one  method  to  render  them 
tractable :    this  is  by  blowing  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
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into  their  biU^  which  makes  them  very  sick  and 
£unt,  and  renders  them  gentle  and  pliant.  If  they 
grow  mutinous  again,  the  dose  is  repeated,  and 
thus  in  a  little  time  their  dispositions  are  softened. 
This  severe  discipline  is  highly  necessary  to  correct 
their  envenomed  temper;  for  they  bite  most  cruelly 
without  provocation,  and  can  hardly  be  made  to  quit 
their  hold.  However,  the  tobacco  smoke  seems  to 
be  a  sovereign  remedy,  and  is  always  produced  upon 
these  occasions. 

The  feathers  of  these  birds,  as  well  as  their  bodies, 
are  an  article  of  traffic  among  the  savages.  They 
claim  a  certain  number  of  trees  on  which  the  par- 
rots make  their  nests.  This  is  a  kind  of  property, 
from  which  they  derive  an  income  by  selling  the 
birds  and  bartering  their  feathers.  These  trees  de- 
scend from  father  to  son,  and  are  often  their  richest 
inheritance. 

This  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  parrot* s  warm  con- 
stitution; for,  although  he  bears  our  winter,  and 
will  live  with  us  a  considerable  time,  yet  he  always 
seems  sensible  of  its  rigour,  and  will  frequently 
creep  near  the  fire,  and  appear  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  comfort  which  he  derives  from  the  heat.  He 
has  been  known  to  live  in  this  country  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  frequently  will  reach  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  if  properly  taken  care  of. 
Indeed  we  have  little  to  complain  of  on  this  head, 
as  too  much  time  is  often  trifled  away  in  instructing 
an  animal  which  at  best  can  only  be  made  to  mock 
its  mistress. 
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The  following  remariu  of  Dr.  Goldsmith^  upoo 
this  subject,  may  be  here  introduced  with  great 
propriety: 

.  *^  The  extreme  sagacity  and  docility  of  the  bird 
may  plead  as  the  best  excuse  for  those  who  spend 
whole  hours  in  teaching  their  parrots  to  speak ;  and 
indeed  the  bird  on  these  occasions  seems  the  wiser 
animal  of  the  two.  It  at  first  obstinately  resists  all 
instruction;  but  seems  to  be  won  by  pei^evenince, 
makes  a  few  attempts  to  imitate  the  first  sounds, 
and  when  it  has  got  one  word  distinct,  all  the  suc- 
ceeding come  with  great  ftcility.  The  bird  gene- 
rally learns  most  in  those  families  where  the  master 
or  mistress  has  the  least  to  do ;  and  beccmies  more 
expert  in  proportion  as  its  instructors  are  idly  assi*- 
duous.  In  going  through  the  towns  of  France 
some  time  since,  I  could  not  help  observing  how 
much  plainer  their  parrots  spoke  than  ours,  and  how 
very  distinctly  I  understood  their  parrots  speak  French, 
when  I  could  not  understand  our  own,  though  they 
spoke  my  native  language.  I  was  at  first  for  ascribing 
it  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  two  languages,  and 
was  for  entering  into  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the 
vowels  and  consonants ;  but  a  fiiend  that  was  with 
me  solved  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  assuring  me 
that  the  French  women  scarcely  did  any  thing  else 
the  whole  day  than  sit  and  instruct  their  feathered 
pupils ;  and  that  the  birds  were  thus  distinct  in  their 
lessons  in  consequence  of  continual  schooling.** 

^^The  ease  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to  speak,* 
continues  the  same  author,  "  and  the  great  number 
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t)f  wordB  it  is  cajntble  of  repeating^  are  very  sur* 
prising*  We  are  assured  by  a  graire  writer,  that 
one  of  them  was  taugltf  to  repeat  a  whole  soninet 
from  Petrarch ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  wanting  in 
my  instance,  i  have  seen  a  parrot  bdonging  to  a 
distiller,  who  had  snffered  pretty  largely  in  his  cir« 
eumstances  from  an  informer  who  lived  opposite  to 
him,  very  ridtcnkraaly  employed.  This  biid  was 
taught  to  pronounce  the  ninth  commandment^ 
^  Tfum^shaii  not  bearjhlse  witsiess  against  ihy  neigh* 
bour^  with  a  dear,  lond,  articulate  voice.  TIia 
bird  was  genemily  placed  in  ite  cage  over  against 
the  informer's  house,  sad  delighted  the  whole 
neighbourhood  with  its  persevering  exhortations/* 

'Die  fiociety  whsch  <^e  parrot  forms  with  man  by 
die  me  of  speech,  is  more  intimate  and  pleasing 
that  what  the  monkey  can  claim  irom  its  antm 
inkations  of  our  gestJomes  and  actions.  This  binf  s 
play  of  language  without  meaning  is  exceedingly 
whimsical,  and  his  conversation  is  sometimes  more 
nmumng,  without  being  naore  nonsensical,  than 
muidi  other  talk.  The  Count  de  Bufibn  mentions 
it  pamct  wlftieh  grew  old  with  its  master,  and  «haved. 
with  him  the  infirmoities  x£  i^.  Being  aecostoraed 
to  hear  scarce  any  thing  but  the  words  /  am  sid^ 
Je  mis  malade;  when  a  person  asked  it.  How  d'^e^ 
Polly  how  d'yef  (Qu'as*tu,  perroquet,  qu*as-4}it?)  I^am 
aicky  itieptied  with  a  doldiil  voice,  stretching  it- 
fidf  over  die  fire,  I'Om  sidt,  Je  suis  malade. 

It  is  inery  uncommon  for  parrots  to  breed  in  our 
temperate  climates^  but  there  are  some  instances  df 
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their  being  reared  in  France.  M.  de  la  Pigeoniere 
had  a  cock  and  hen  in  the  town  of  Marmande^  in 
Agenois,  which  hatched  regularly  each  spring,  for 
five  or  six  years^  and  the  young  parrots  lived  and 
were  broi^ht  up  by  the  parents.  Each  hatch  con- 
sisted of  four  eggs,  three  of  which  succeeded.  The 
birds  were  shut  in  a  room  with  nothing  but  a  barrel 
open  at  top  and  filled  with  saw-dust ;  sticks  were 
fastened  on  the  outside,  that  the  male  might  scram- 
ble up  and  sit  beside  the  hen.  In  entering  the 
room  it  was  necessary  to  wear  boots,  for  the  male 
would  not  suffer  any  one  to  approach  his  mate  with- 
out flying  furiously  at  him. 

Such  instances  as  these,  however,  are  very  rare  : 
therefore  the  well  authenticated  account  of  a  parrot 
hatched  at  Rome,  as  related  in  the  second  vdume 
of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  from  the  Journal  de 
Physique,  is  highly  deserving  of  attention.  The 
following  is  the  account : 

In  the  year  17^65  M.  Passeri,  of  Rome,  bought 
at  Marseilles  a  female  parrot,  of  the  Amazonian 
tribe,  and  some  months  afterwards  was  presented  at 
Avignon  with  a  male  of  the  same  kind.  He  put 
these  together,  but  without  chaining  them  by  the 
leg,  or  affixing  any  other  badge  of  slavery,  and 
sufifered  them  to  walk  about  the  room  at  their  ease. 
They  often  rested  on  the  common  perch;  but  some- 
times they  retired  during  the  night  to  a  large  iron 
cage,  which  was  never  shut,  and  in  all  other  places 
where  they  afterwards  were,  they  enjoyed  the  fullest 
liberty.     From  the  first  moment  they  met  they 
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manifested  a  very  sinking  attachment  to  each  other ; 
and  their  friendship  was  so  remarkable,  that,  if  they 
were  separated  only  a  few  minutes,  they  exhibited 
the  greatest  agitation,  sending  forth  piercing  cries, 
and  never  becoming  quiet  till  they  were  put  to- 
other again.  When  M.  Passeri  first  became  pos- 
sessed of  them,  they  had  attained  their  lull  growth, 
but  he  was  unable  to  determine  their  age.  The 
male  distinctly  pronounced  several  French  words, 
and  continued  to  do  so ;  the  female  on  the  contrary 
made  only  a  shrill  cry,  and  prated  a  good  deal  with- 
out pronouncing  a  single  word.  These  birds  travel- 
led Yfiih  their  master  to  different  parts  of  Italy, 
making  their  journey  separately  confined  in  a  small 
wooden  box,  called  by  the  French  a  sabot.  The 
female  has  laid  eggs  several  times :  the  first  was  at 
Forti,  six  years  ago.  She  laid  two,  in  a  trough 
near  a  kitchen  chimney,  and  continued  to  sit  on 
them  notwithstanding  the  noise  of  people  passing 
and  repassing,  and  the  unforeseen  circumstance 
which  obliged  Mr.  Passeri  to  change  his  abode.  The 
second  time  was  at  Valentano.  The  bird  then  laid 
two  eggs  in  the  comer  of  a  room,  without  preparing 
any  nest.  She  sat  on  them  some  days,  but  it  was 
thought  advisable  afterwards  to  put  them  under  a 
pigeon:  notwithstanding  they  were  covered  some 
time,  they  were  not  hatched.  She  laid  a  third 
time,  about  the  middle  of  May  1 800.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  was  the  same  as  before ;  they  were  laid 
on  the  ground,  and  some  days  afterwards  were  found 
broken;    whether  in    consequence  of  any  inter- 
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Sorence  of  the  imJis»  or  by  what  pftitieukr  maios^ 
was  i¥>t  aacertoined :  however^  in  the  banning  of 
Jfune^  the  parrot  laid  t\¥o  more  eggs ;  but  this  time 
(he  d^osited  them  ia  an  earthen  vase,  half  filled 
with  ctndei9>  which  was  on  the  groiwd,  just  witbio 
a  door  Ihst  conoealed  the  bird  while  fitting.  She 
sot  forty  dayfy  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  July  an  egg 
was  hatched^  but  the  young  one  died  the  next  day. 
M*  Fasseri^  wishing  to  prove  the  birth  of  a  parrot  at 
Rome,  45anied  it  to  the  hospital  i^  ISan  ^jHrito;  b«it 
it  was  foHod  too  6r  aduraoced  in  putne&ction,  jmd 
was  thenefore  thiown  away :  it  was  seen,  bowei^^, 
by  seveml  surgeons*  pupils  who  wi^re  pr^aent,  T^e 
fourth,  or,  to  qpeak  wone  eorreetly,  the  /Uth  time 
the  femafe  pjaodneed,  she  laid  tJuree  e^g&  in  the 
same  vesael^  or  $caldino,  filled  with  ashes^  imd 
rtsoding  in  the  door-way  w  the  year  before.  The 
incufafttian  (Oontinived  forty  days,  attd  go  jd»e  twenty^- 
fourth  of  June  a  young  bird  (Came  forth.  Sone 
days  afterwards  the  other  eggs  wene  tbvownaway,  as 
being  liUiproductiTe.  This  in6H»t  panrot  femained 
almost  naked  the  first  fiftew  days  i  but  afterwaid» 
the  aviaU  gray  •quills  <^  the  wings  began  to  show 
themsehies^  and  by  the  twentietib  of  August  {that 
is  to  aay^  at  the  end  of  about  two  months,)  the  biid 
was  cQimpietely  ^olothed.  It  was  the  fourteendi  of 
July  before  the  parrot  began  to  open  its  eyes ;  and 
wfaen  A  was  well  furnished  with  plHinagef  the  «o« 
Aker,  who  had  constantly  %\^t  in  the  nest^  forsook 
it,  and  returned  to  the  male  as  uwal*  On  th$ 
twenty-^fth  lof  August  the  young  parrot  slept  out 
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the  Dcst.  The  following  &ct  deserves  particular  at- 
tention :  M.  Passeri^  observing  the  growth  of  the 
young  parrot,  and  fearing  lest  the  scaldino  should 
be  too  small  to  hold  the  mother  and  her  young  one, 
took  a  basket  lined  with  feathers,  &c.,  and  put  it 
in  the  place  of  the  scaldino,  behind  the  door.  The 
mother  went  and  seated  herself  in  it  immediately, 
and  appeared  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  new 
habitation ;  but  some  hours  after  she  b^an  to  cut 
away  one  side  of  the  basket  with  her  bill,  and  in 
three  days  accomplished  her  job,  having  made  an 
opening  of  four  or  five  inches  in  the  lower  part,  and 
six  or  seven  in  the  upper.  The  osier  was  cut  as 
neatly  as  if  the  sharpest  knife  had  been  employed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mother*s  object  was 
to  facilitate  the  departure  of  the  young  bird  from 
the  basket,  when  he  had  acquired  the  requisite 
strength  in  his  legs.  When  this  account  was  writ- 
ten the  young  bird  was  growing  very  fast,  and  it 
was  supposed  he  would  exceed  his  parents  in  size. 

Among  the  many  parrots  that  have  been  im- 
ported into  this  country,  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
whose  imitative  talent  could  be  compared  with  the 
one  which  colonel  0*Kelly  purchased  at  Bristol. 
He  gave  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  bird,  which  not 
only  repeated  a  great  number  of  sentences,  and 
answered  many  questions,  but  was  also  able  to 
whistle  many  tunes.  It  appeared  to  have  an  accu- 
rate ear  for  music,  would  beat  time  while  it  whistled 
a  tune ;  and  if  by  chance  it  mistook  a  note,  it  would 
revert  to  the  bar  where  the  mistake  was  made,  and, 
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still  beating  regular  time^  would  fiaish  ^e  tutie 
with  wonderful  accuracy.  The  death  of  this  ex-* 
traordinaiy  bird  was  thus  announced  in  the  General 
Evening  Post,  for  the  ninth  of  October,  1802:  ^' A 
few  days  ago  died^  in  Half-moon  street,  Piccadilly, 
the  celebrated  parrot  of  colonel  O'Kelly.  This 
singular  bird  sang  a  number  of  songs  in  perfect 
time  and  tune.  She  could  express  her  wants  s^rti* 
culately,  and  give  her  orders  in  a  m|uii\er  nearly 
approaching  to  rationality.  Her  age  was  x^at  known) 
it  was,  however,  more  than  thirty  years,  for  pre^ 
viously  to  that  period  Mr.  0*Kelly  bought  her  at 
Bristol  for  a  hundred  guineas.  The  colonel  was 
repeatedly  offered  five  hundred  guineas  a-year  fof 
the  bird,  by  persons  who  wished  to  make  a  pub*- 
lie  exhibition  of  her ;  but  this,  out  of  teofdernes^ 
to  the  fieivourit^,  he  constantly  refused.  The.  bird 
was  dissected  by  Dr.  Keniiedy  and  Mr.  Qrooke; 
and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  which  r^ulate  the 
voice,  were  found,  from  the  effect  of  practice,  to 
be  uncommonly  strong.** 


RAVEN. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER* 


Bin  stTOHg,  convex,  and  sharp-edged. 
Nostrils  covered  by  leversed  hnstij  feathers* 
Tongue  cleft  at  the  tip. 
Two  of  the  toes  oonnected  as  fiu:  as  the  first  joint 


CoRTUs  CoRAJc.    C.  ater>  dorso  atrO'Csmlescente^  cauda  subro- 

tunda.    Linn,  Syst.  Nat,  Gmel.  1.  p.  364. 
Black:  back  of  a  blueiih  black;    tail  some* 

what  rounded. 
CoRTus  MAX1MU8.  Scop.  Am.  1.  p.  34.  no.45. 
Raysn.     *     «     Buff.  Birds,   3.  p.  11.  pi.  58.     JFill.   Om. 

p.  131.  t.  18.  Brit.  Zool.  1.  p.  218.  no.  74. 
Alb.  Av.  2.  p.  19.  t.  20.  Lath.  Syn.  l. 
p.  Z67.  no.  1.    Bew.  Birds,  p.  68. 

Ravsks  will  bear  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
no  climate  comes  amiss  to  them ;  they  are  heard  oi 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  GreenJand,  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico^  on  the 
other. 

Hie  raven,  when  domesticated,  is  well  known  for 
hia  pilfering  and  impudent  qualities ;  he  is  always 
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busy  and  inquisitive^  constantly  introducing  him^ 
self  wherever  he  can,  and  as  constantly  carrying  off 
whatever  he  is  able  to  lay  hold  of.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  him  hop  away  with  an  old  black  silk 
cloak,  which  a  poor  woman  used  to  pull  off  in  the 
house  before  she  began  her  work;  but  he  seems 
more  particularly  attached  to  money,  tea  spoons, 
or  rings ;  these  he  will  slily  seize,  and,  if  not  ob- 
served, carry  them  to  his  hiding-place,  where  they 
sometimes  remain  for  a  considerable  time  before 
they  are  discovered.  This  bird  is  inclined  to  prate, 
and  may  be  taught  to  pronounce  several  words :  it 
appears  too,  that  he  possesses  great  musical  talents; 
but  we  must  beg  leave  to  decline  saying  any  thing 
of  this  accomplishment,  not  having  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  '^  heard  a  raven  sing 
the  Black  Joke  with  great  distinctness,  truth,  and 
humour." 

Ravens  build  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  old  desert- 
ed towers,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  on  the  high 
branches  of  large  straggling  trees,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  particularly  attached  to  the  place  where  they 
are  bred.  About  the  end  of  February,  or  banning 
of  March,  the  female  lays  five  or  six  ^gs,  of  a  pale 
blueish  green,  marked  with  spots  and  streaks  of  a 
dirty  colour.  She  sits  about  twenty  da3rs ;  and  her 
attachment  to  her  eggs  during  the  time  is  stroi^ly 
marked  in  the  following  account  which  Mr.  White 
has  given  of  this  bird :  **  In  the  centre  of  a  grove  near 
Selbome,  there  stood  an  oak,  which,  though  shapely 
and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a  large  ex- 
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erescence  near  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  this 
tree  a  pair  of  ravens  had  fixed  their  residence  for 
such  a  series  of  years  that  the  oak  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  "  The  Raven-Tree,'*  Many  were  the 
attempts  of  the  neighbouring  youths  to  get  at  this 
aerie ;  the  difficulty  whetted  their  inclinations,  and 
each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task ; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out 
so  in  their  way,  and  was  so  &r  beyond  their  grasp, 
that  the  boldest  lads  were  deterred,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  undertaking  to  be  too  hazardous.  Thus 
the  ravens  continued  to  build,  nest  upon  nest,  in  per- 
fect security,  till  the  fatal  day  arrived  on  which  the 
wood  was  to  be  levelled.  This  was  in  the  month 
of  February,  when  these  birds  usually  sit.  The 
saw  was  applied  to  the  trunk,  the  wedges  were  iih* 
serted  into  the  opening,  the  woods  echoed  to  the 
heavy  blows  of  the  beetle  or  mallet,  the  tree  nod- 
ded to  its  fall ;  but  still  the  dam  persisted  to  sit. 
At  last  when  it  gave  way  the  bird  v^as  flung  fropi 
her  nest ;  and,  though  her  parental  affection  deserved 
a  better  &te,  was  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which 
brought  her  dead  to  the  ground.** 

The  male  is  assiduous  in  providing  his  mate  with 
food  during  the  time  she  sits,  and  when  the  young 
brood  make  their  first  appearance  he  watches  for 
their  safety,  and  ventures  his  life  to  secure  them 
from  danger.  If  he  sees  a  kite,  or  other  rapacious 
bird,  approach  the  nest,  he  immediately  takes  wing, 
and,  getting  above  his  foe,  dashes  downwards  and 
strikes  him  violently  with  his  bill.    The  contest  is 
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frequently  obfltinate ;  both  fight  in  earnest^  botJi 
contend  for  the  ascendency,  and  that  with  such 
perseverance,  that  they  aometinies  mount  entirely 
out  of  sight,  till,  overcome  with  &tigue,  one  or  both 
iall  to  the  ground.  Thcaf  attachment  to  their  young 
lasts  even  after  they  can  fly,  as  M.  Hebert  has 
proved  by  the  observations  he  made  on  the  ravens 
which  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Bugey.  This  gen* 
tlonan  noticed  a  family  of  them  which  bred  every 
year  opposite  to  his  windows  upon  the  rocks  which 
terminate  the  prospect.  The  young,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  or  five,  sat  on  the  large  detached  frag- 
ments about  the  9iiddle  of  the  precipice,  where 
they  were  easily  seen,  and  drew  notice  by  their  con- 
tinual wailing.  Every  time  that  the  parents  brought 
them  food,  which  happened  frequently  during  the 
course  of  the  day,  they  called  with  a  cry  very  difie- 
rent  from  their  other  noise.  Sometimes  one  tried 
to  fly ;  and  aflber  a  slight  essay,  it  returned  to  settle 
upon  the  rock.  Some  one  was  generally  left  be^ 
hind,  and  its  wailing  then  became  incessant.  After 
the  young  had  strength  sufficient  to  fly,  that  is  fifteen 
days  at  least  afi^r  leaving  the  nest,  the  parents  con- 
ducted them  eyery  morning  to  the  field,  and  in  the 
evening  led  them  hack.  It  was  commonly  five  or  six 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  family  returned,  and 
they  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  noisy  brawling. 

The  phimage  of  these  birds  is  known  to  vary  in 
some  countries,  peihaps  from  the  influence  of 
climate,  as  they  have  been  seen  quite  white  nedr 
the  arctic  circle,  and  pied  in  the  Feroe  isles.    Ad- 
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dison  alludes  to  the  raven*8  loquacity  as  the  cause  of 
this  change: 

The  raven  onoe  in  snowy  plomes  was  drest. 

White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsuUied  breast; 

His  tongue^  his  prating  tongue^  l^  changed  him  quite 

To  sooty  blackness^  from  the  purest  white. 

In  clear  weather  ravens  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
height  in  the  air.  They  fly  in  pairs,  and  make  a 
deep  loud  noise, ,  which  differs  from  their  common 
croaking.  Their  greedy  disposition,  and  appetite 
for  carrion,  make  them  of  great  service  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  cities,  especially  in 
warm  countries,  where  they  devour  the  rotten  car- 
casses and  filth  that  would  otherwise  prove  a  nui- 
sance* In  Greenland  they  feed  on  the  offal  of  the 
seals,  and  on  the  shell-fish  they  find  upon  the  shore ; 
these  they  carry  to  a  height,  and  drop  them  on  a 
rock  to  break  the  shell  and  get  at  the  contents.  The 
Greenlanders  are  said  to  eat  their  flesh,  to  use  their 
wings  for  brushes,  and  to  split  the  quills  into  fish- 
ing-lines. 

Among  the  American  savages,  the  raven  is  the 
emblem  of  returning  health,  and  his  croaking  voice 
is  mimicked  by  their  physicians  Vfhea  they  invoke 
him  ip,  behalf  of  the  sick, 


CUCKOO. 


GENERIC  CHABACTXS. 

BUI  somewhat  arched. 

TcHigue  short. 

Feet  formed  for  climbiiig. 


SPECIFIC  CHABACTER. 

CuquLui  cAKORus.    C  caoda  rptundata  Qigricaoie  albo-piinctatt* 

Urm.  Sysi.  Nat.  Gmd.  1.  p.  409. 
Tall  blacky  with  white  spots  upon  it. 

CucRoo,    .     ,    ,     A^.  Sirdt,  6.  a62.    Brit.  ZooL  1.  p.  232. 

pi.  36.  Arct.  Zool.  2.  p.  266.  FFiil.  Om^ 
p.  gi^.  pi.  77.  AUftn.  Av.  l.  1 3.  Laih* 
Syn.  1.  p.  509.  no.  1.  Bew.  Brds,  p.  104. 

Ths  natural  history  of  the  cuckoo  was  almost  as 
well  known  in  the  age  of  Aristotle  as  at  present. 
A  bird  so  remarkable  for  its  manners^  and  its  voice, 
could  hardly  escape  particular  notice ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  almost  all  nations  have  named  it 
from  its  simple  and  uniform  note,  so  distinctly 
formed  and  so  often  repeated.  It  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  male  to  sing,  who  generally  sits  perched 
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on  a  dry  branchy  and  at  intervals  repeats  his  note, 
which  lasts  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  latter 
end  of  June.  The  cuckoo  is  a  migratory  bird,  and 
visits  us  early  in  the  spring,  but  is  silent  for  some 
time  after  its  arrival.  About  the  end  of  September^ 
or  beginning  of  October,  it  departs  for  other  coun- 
tries, and  is  supposed  to  go  into  Africa. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  singular  manner  in 
which  the  female  cuckoo  disposes  of  her  ^gs,  and 
the  care  she  takes  to  deposit  them  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds  at  a  time  when  the  old  ones  are  absent. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  she  lays  but  one  egg, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  can- 
not lay  more ;  and  an  instance  is  recorded  where 
two  eggs  were  found  in  one  nest.  However,  in 
most  cases  she  leaves  but  one,  and  this  is  rather 
larger  than  the  nightii^ale's,  of  a  grayish  white, 
and  marked  with  spots  of  dull  violet  brown.  Dr. 
Jenner  has  traced  the  young  one  from  its  shell,  and 
has  related  the  following  history  of  its  singular  man- 
ners, which  is  published  in  the  second  part  of  the 
fifty-eighth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions : 

'^  On  the  18th  of  June,.  1787,  I  examined  the 
nest  of  a  hedge-sparrow,  which  then  contained  a 
cuckoo*s  and  three  hedge-sparrow's  e^.  On  in- 
specting it  the  day  following,  the  bird  had  hatched; 
but  the  nest  then  contained  only  a  young  cuckoo 
and  one  hedge-sparrow.  The  nest  was  placed  so 
near  the  extremity  of  a  hedge,  that  I  could  distinct- 
ly see  what  was  going  forward  in  it ;  and  to  my 
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great  astonishment  I  saw  the  yt^ung  cuckoo,  though 
so  lately  hatched,  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the 
young  hedge-sparrow.  The  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  was  very  curious.  The  little  animal,  with  the 
assistance  of  its  rump  and  wings,  contrived  to  get 
the  bird  upon  its  back ;  and  making  a  lodgement 
for  its  burthen,  by  elevating  its  elbows,  clambered 
backwards  with  it  up  the  side  of  the  nest,  till  it 
reached  the  top ;  where,  resting  for  a  moment,  it 
threw  off  its  load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  disengaged 
it  firom  the  nest.  It  remained  in  this  situation  for 
a  short  time,  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of 
its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  whether  the  business 
was  properly  executed,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
nest  again.  With  these,  the  extremities  of  its 
wings,  I  have  often  seen  it  examine  as  it  were  an 
egg  and  nestling  before  it  began  its  operations ;  and 
the  nice  sensibiUties  which  these  parts  seem  to 
possess,  seemed  sufficiently  to  compensate  the  want 
of  sight,  which  as  yet  it  was  destitute  of.  I  after- 
wards put  in  an  egg,  and  this,  by  a  similar  process, 
was  conveyed  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  thrown 
out.  These  experiments  I  have  since  repeated 
several  times,  in  different  nests,  and  have  always 
found  the  young  cuckoo  disposed  to  act  in  the  same 
manner.  In  climbing  up  the  nest,  it  sometimes 
drops  its  burthen,  and  thus  is  foiled  in  its  endea- 
vours ;  but  after  a  little  respite  the  work  is  re- 
sumed, and  goes  on  almost  incessantly  till  it  is 
effected.  The  singularity  of  its  shape  is  well  adapt- 
fd  to  these  purposes ;  for,  different  from  other  new- 
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ly  hatched  birds,  its  back  from  the  scaptilee  down- 
wards is  very  broad,  with  a  considerable  depression 
in  tiie  middle.  This  depression  seems  formed  by 
nature  for  the  design  of  giving  a  more  secure  lodge- 
ment  to  the  egg  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  or  its  young 
one,  when  the  young  cuckoo  is  employed  in  re- 
moving either  of  them  from  the  nest.  When  it  is 
about  twelve  days  old  this  cavity  is  quite  filled  up, 
and  then  the  back  assumes  the  shape  of  nestling 
birds  in  general. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  cuckoo's  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  same  nest,  and  then  the  young 
produced  from  one  of  them  must  inevitably  perish. 
Two  cuckoos  and  one  hedge-sparrow  were  hatched 
in  the  same  nest,  and  one  hedge-sparrow's  egg  re- 
mained unhatched.  In  a  few  hours  after,  a  contest 
began  between  the  cuckoos  for  the  possession  of  the 
nest,  which  continued  undetermined  till  the  next 
afternoon,  when  one  of  them,  which  was  somewhat 
superior  in  size,  turned  out  the  other,  together  with 
the  young  hedge-sps^rrow  and  the  unhatched  egg. 
Hie  combatants  alternately  appeared  to  have  the 
advantage,  as  each  carried  the  other  several  times 
to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  then  sunk  down  again, 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  burthen,  till  at 
length,  after  various  efforts,  the  strongest  prevailed, 
and  was  afterwards  brought  up  by  the  hedge-spar- 
row." 

It  appears  a  remarkable  deviation  in  the  general 
law  of  nature,  for  the  cuckoo  to  deposit  her  ^gs  in 
the  nest  of  another  bird ;  and  the  singularity  is  in- 
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creased  when  we  consider  that  the  young  one,  whose 
size  when  fledged  is  little  inferior  to  a  pigeon,  i» 
destined  to  inhabit  the  small  nest  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  or  other  nests  equally  diminutive :  but  the 
attempt  of  the  cuckoo  to  leave  her  egg  to  the 
care  of  another  does  not  always  succeed,  and  she 
is  sometimes  beaten  off  the  field  by  adversaries  of  a 
much  inferior  size.  A  little  hen  red-breast  has 
been  seen  to  unite  with  her  mate  in  repelling  a  fe- 
male cuckoo  from  the  nest.  They  attacked  their 
enemy  with  such  fury,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
cuckoo,  being  exhausted,  began  to  totter,  lost  its 
balance,  and  turned  on  the  branch,  from  which  it 
hung  by  the  feet,  its  eyes  half  shut,  its  bill  open, 
and  its  wings  expanded.  Having  remained  about 
two  minutes  in  this  attitude  it  quitted  the  branch, 
flew  to  perch  at  a  distance,  and  appeared  no  more. 
The  female  red-breast  resumed  her  incubation,  and 
all  her  eggs  were  hatched,  and  formed  a  little  family, 
that  long  lived  attached  to  the  district  where  this 
circumstance  happened. 

After  tlie  cuckoo  leaves  the  nest  it  follows  its  sup- 
posed parent  for  a  short  time*,  but  soon  leaves  her 
to  pursue  its  own  specific  habits,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  nurse  is  not  sorry  to  get  rid 
of  such  an  overgrown  child.     Cuckoos,  though  soli- 

*  This  circumstance  b  confirmed  by  Mr.  Veonant,  who  in 
June,  177^9  *sw  a  young  cuckoo  almost  fuU  grown,  in  a  white 
wagtaiVs  nest,  who  fed  it  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  ofispring ;  and 
for  many  days  after  the  cuckoo  fled,  it  was  often  seen  perched  on 
the  wall  adjacent  to  the  nest,  still  attended  and  fed  by  the  wagtail. 
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tary,  are  susceptible  of  a  sort  of  education^  and  M. 
Bufibn  tells  us  that  many  of  his  acquaintance  reared 
and  tamed  them ;  they  were  fed  with  minced  meat, 
either  raw  or  cooked^  with  insects^  ^SS^f  fruits,  &c. 
"  One  of  the  cuckoos  thus  bred,**  says  the  count, 
''  knew  its  master,  answered  his  call,  followed  him  to 
the  sport,  perched  on  his  fowling-piece;  and  if  it 
found  a  black  cherry  tree  on  the  road,  it  flew  to  it,  and 
returned  not  till  satiated  with  the  fruit;  sometimes  it 
did  not  join  its  master  again  the  whole  day,  but 
followed  him  at  a  distance,  shifting  from  tree  to 
tree.  When  at  home,  it  was  permitted  to  run 
about,  and  to  roost  at  night.** 

Many  think  it  probable,  that  some  of  these  birds 
continue  with  us  all  the  year,  and  during  the  winter 
remain  concealed  and  torpid  in  the  hollow  trees. 
Willughby  relates  a  story,  which,  if  it  be  true, 
tends  strongly  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  proper  to 
remark  that  he  delivers  it  upon  the  credit  of  another. 
^^  The  servants  of  a  gentleman  in  the  country,  hav- 
ing stocked  up,  in  one  of  their  meadows,  some  old 
dry  rotten  willows,  thought  proper  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion to  carry  them  home.  In  heating  a  stove, 
two  logs  of  this  timber  were  put  into  die  frimace 
beneath,  and  fire  applied  as  usual.  But  soon,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of 
a  cuckoo,  singing  three  times  from  under  the  stove. 
Wondering  at  so  extraordinary  a  cry  in  winter-time, 
the  servants  ran  and  drew  the  willow  logs  from  the 
furnace,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  them  saw  some- 
thing move ;  wherefore,  taking  an  axe,  they  opened. 
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the  hole,  and,  thrusting  in  their  hands,  first  they 
pulled  out  nothing  but  feathers;  afterwards  they 
got  h(Jd  of  a  living  animal ;  and  this  was  the  cuc- 
koo that  had  waked  so  veiy  opportunely  for  its  own 
safety.  It  was,  indeed,**  continues  our  historian, 
*'  brisk  and  lively,  but  wholly  naked  and  bare  of 
feathers,  and  without  any  winter  provision  in  its 
hole." 

The  story  further  says,  that  the  boys  kept  this 
cuckoo  alive  in  the  stove  for  two  years  after  this 
event ;  but  whether  it  repaid  them  with  a  second 
song,  the  author  of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  to 
inform  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  moulting  of  the  cuckoo 
is  slower  and  more  complete  than  most  other  birds, 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Buffon  for  saying  that 
in  the  winter  season  they  are  found  in  the  hollow 
trees  perfectly  naked. 

The  vulgar  notion  respecting  the  saliva  of  the 
cuckoo,  which  is  at  certain  tiines  found  on  almost 
every  plant,  is  without  the  smallest  foundation,  and 
originates  in  the  frothy  exudation  of  an  insect,  the 
cicada  spumaria  Linn.,  which  is  evacuated  on  bram- 
bles, grass  stalks,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing the  larvae.  We  are  gravely  told  that  the  little 
green  insect  which  inhabits  this  ftoth,  or  cuckoo 
spittle  as  it  is  termed,  is  able  to  kill  the  cuckoo  by 
pricking  it  beneath  the  wing. 

The  antient  mythologists  have  assigned  this  bird 
an  oflice  which  seems  much  better  calculated  for  the 
dove  than  the  cuckoo.    They  tell  us  that  Jupiter 


too):  the  (^portunity^  whai  his  sister  Juna  was  ftloae 
on  the  Dictean  mount,  to  raise  a  vident  storm^  and 
having  taken  the  form  of  a  cuckoo  he  alighted  on 
the  knees  of  the  goddess,  who,  seeing  it  drenched 
mnd  beaten  hy  the  tempest,  took  compassion  on  the 
bird  and  dried  it  in  her  bosom  ;  the  god  then  re* 
sumed  his  proper  form,  and  afterwards  became  the 
husband  of  his  sister.  From  that. time  the  Dictean 
mount  was  called  Coccygian,  or  Cuckoo  mountains 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  Jupiter-cuculus. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  account  of  the  cuckoo 
without  noticing  the  sagacious  little  African  species. 
There  ia  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  bird ;  but  its  manners  are  so  singular, 
that  what  we  are  going  to  relate  might  be  considered 
as  en  idle  taje,  if  it  was  not  well  authenticated  by 
travellers  of  veracity.  From  the  readiness  with 
which  this  little  creature  discovers  the  nests  oi  bees, 
it  haa  obtained  the  specific  name  of  Indicator,  and 
is  likewise  called  by  the  African  farmers,  the 
Honey-bird.  We  are  assured  that  as  soon  as  the 
indicator  observes  a  nest  of  honey  it  immediately 
flies  to  the  first  human  being  it  can  find,  and  by  its 
chirping  and  fluttering  invites  the  person  to  follow, 
who  generally  obeys  the  summons,  as  the  bird  is 
well  known  in  the  country.  It  leads  the  way  di- 
rectly towards  the  spot,  flpng  from  bush  to  bush,  or 
from  one  ant-hill  to  another ;  and  if  the  person  does 
not  follow  quick  enough  to  please  the  honey-bird, 
it  will  increase  its  chirping,  stop  and  flutter  about, 
and  try  every  art  to  rouse  his  attention.    When 
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nearly  arrived  at  the  nest^  it  takes  its  station  in  a 
tree  and  observes  a  profound  silence^  while  its  com- 
panion plunders  the  honey.  This  operation  is  no 
sooner  performed  than  the  bird  flies  to  the  spot^ 
and  there  makes  a  delicious  repast  on  a  portion  of 
the  honey,  which  is  always  left  behind  as  a  reward 
for  its  services. 

Dr.  Spamnan^  whose  voyage  to  the  Cape  is  so  well 
known,  assures  us,  that  he  has  several  times  been  at 
the  taking  wild  bees*  nests  in  this  manner,  and  that 
he  has  twice  observed  the  bird  hover  over  the  spot 
where  the  honey  is  to  be  found,  for  a  few  seconds, 
before  it  takes  its  station  on  the  tree.  This  gentle- 
man was  shown  a  nest  which  was  said  to  belong  to 
this  cuckoo.  It  was  composed  of  slender  filaments 
of  bark,  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  bottle;  the 
neck  and  opening  hung  downwards ;  and  a  string, 
in  an  arched  shape,  was  suspended  across  the  open- 
ing, fastened  by  the  two  ends,  probably  for  the  bird 
to  perch  on. 
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OBNERIG  CHARACTBB. 


B91  long,  thick,  stnught,  and  sharp-poiiited. 

Tongue  flesbj,  yexy  short,  tenninating  in  a  sharp  points 

Outmost  toe  partially  connected  to  the  middk  one. 


SPECIFIC  CHABACTBB. 

AuBPO  IsKDA.    •    •    A.  brach^uia  supra  cyanes^  subtos  folva; 

loris  rufis.    Linn.  Sgsi.  Nat.  Gmel.  1« 

p.  448. 
Upper  part  of  the  body  azure;  orang^^ 

cdoured  beneath;  the  legs  red. 
P  IspioA  ssirxGALSNftM.  BHss.  Av.  4.  p.  485. 

no.7,  t  dg.f.  1. 
£uBOPBAMKiNGnsHEB.  Buff^.  Birds,  v.  7.  p.  158.  pi.  170.  Latk 

Syn.  1.  part  2.-  p.  626.  no.  16.    Alh. 

Av.  I.  t.  54.     Wm.  Om.  p.   146. 

tab.  24. 

• 

,  This  is  justly  erteemed  the  handsomest  bird  in 
our  climate ;  and  Buffon  properly  observes  that  none 
in  Europe  can  compare  with  the  kingfisher  in  ele- 
gance, richness,  and  luxuriance  of  colours :  it  has 
all  the  shades  of  the  rainbow,  the  brilliancy  of 
enamel,  apd  the  glossy  softness  of  silk.  All  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  back^  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  taiU 
is  of  a  brilliant  light  blue^  which  in  the  sun  has  the 
play  of  sapphire^  and  the  lustre  of  turquois  stone ; 
green  is  mixed  on  the  wings  with  blue,  and  most 
of  the  feathers  are  terminated  and  dotted  with  the 
tints  of  beryl  i  tl>e  he^d  and  the  upper  side  of  the 
neck  are  dotted  in  the  sanae  manner,  with  lighter 
specks  on  an  azure  ground. 

The  count  de  BufTon^  whose  descriptions  are  al- 
ways elegant,  and  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  iadeltfed 
for  this  account,  says,  }t  woi^d  9eem  Aait  the 
kingfisher  has  strayed  from  those  climates  where  the 
sun  pours  incessant  torreots  of  the  purest  light,  and 
sheds  all  the  treasures  of  the  richest  colours.  And 
though  our  species  belongs  not  precisely  to  the 
cQuntpriep  ^  th^  eafjt  and  aouth,  yet  the  whole  ge- 
nus of  these  charming  birds  inhabit  those  genial 
regions.  This  bird,  though  it  derives  its  origin  fix>m 
the  hottest  climates,  is  reconciled  to  the  rigour  of 
our  ;;easons.  |t  is  seen  in  jthie^  ^nter  along  the 
brooks,  diving  under  the  ice  and  emerging  with  its 
fishy  prey. 

Its  flight  is  rapid,  and  it  usually  traces  the  wind- 
ings of  the  rivulets,  screa^ii^g  while  on  the  wing 
with  a  shrill  voice,  that  makes  the  banks  resound. 
It  is  very  shy,  and  escapes  to  some  retired  spot, 
where  it  sits  qn  a  branch  prcgectingover  the  stream, 
and  cften  rpniains  motionless  for  whole  hours,  to 
catch  the  n^oment  when  a  Iktle  fish  springs  above 
the  surface.  It  then  dives  peipendicularly  into  the 
water,  ^yhere  it  continues  several  seconds,  and  then 
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brings  up  the  pr^,  which  it  sHnadlows  on  the  bank^ 
after  having  beat  it  to  death.  When  the  kingfisher 
cannot  find  a  projecting  boogh,  it  sits  on  some 
stone  near  the  brinks  or  even  on  the  gravel ;  but 
the  moment  it  perceives  the  little  fish^  it  takes  a 
spring  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  drops  perpen^ 
dicularly  fix>m  that  heighti  Often  it  is  observed  to 
stop  short  in  its  rapid  flighty  exposing  the  vivid 
colours  of  its  breast  to  the  fiiU  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
fluttering  Mfith  expanded  wings  over  the  smooth 
sur&ce  of  the  water;  the  fish^  attracted  by  the 
brightness  and  splendour  of  the  appearaitce^  are  de« 
tained  whilst  the  wily  bird  darts  upon  them  with 
unerring  certainty.  At  each  pause  it  continues  as 
it  were  suspended  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
fcet ;  and  when  it  would  change  its  place^  it  sinks 
and  skims  along  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the 
water;  then  rises  and  halts  again. 

It  makes  its  nest  in  holes  in  the  sides  of  rivers 
and  iKooks,  which  it  scoops  out  to  a  considerable 
dqpth,  and  lays  from  five  to  nine  eggs  of  a  most 
beautiful  semitransparent  white.  The  nest  is  very 
fetid  on  account  of  the  small  bones  and  scales 
whidi  are  found  in  it,  but  without  any  arrange- 
ment; nor  can  we  find  those  little  pellets  with 
which  Belon  says  it  plasters  its  nest,  or  trace  the 
form  imputed  to  it  by  Aristotle,  who  compares  it  to 
a  gourd>  and  its  substance  and  texture  to  those  sea 
balk  or  lumps  of  interwoven  filaments  which  cut 
with  difficulty^  but  when  dried  become  friable. 

2G3 
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Oar  species  of  kingfisher  is  not  numeroiu^ 
though  they  have  sometimes  nine  jromig  ones  at  a 
hatch^  according  to  Gesner.  Their  mode  of  life 
proves  often  fatal ;  nor  do  they  always  with  impu- 
nity brave  the  rigours  of  our  winters^  for  they  are 
sometimes  found  dead  under  the  ice.  They  seem 
unable  to  exist  long  without  their  proper  food ;  for 
of  four  young  ones  which  were  brought  to  M.  Buf- 
fon,  in  August  177^9  two  constantly  rejected  fliesy 
paste,  and  cheese,  and  died  of  hunger  in  two  days; 
the  two  others  ate  a  little  cheese  and  some  earth 
worms,  but  lived  only  six  days«  The  stomach  of  the 
kingfisher  is  roomy,  and,  like  the  birds  of  prey,  it 
discharges  the  indigested  fragments  by  the  bill. 

From  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  a  super^^ 
stitious  veneration  has  been  entertained  for  these 
birds,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  many 
marvellous  qualities  have  been  ascribed  to  them. 
We  leam  from  Gmelin,  that  the  kingfishers  are 
seen  over  all  Siberia,  and  the  feathers  of  these  birds 
are  employed  by  the  Tartars  and  the  Ostiacs  for 
many  superstitious  uses.  The  former  pluck  them, 
cast  them  into  water,  and  careAilIy  preserve  such  as 
float ;  and  they  pretend,  that  if  with  one  of  these 
feathers  they  touch  a  woman,  or  even  her  clothes, 
she  will  fall  in  love  with  them.  The  Ostiacs  take 
the  skin,  the  bill,  and  the  claws  of  this  bird,  and 
shut  them  in  a  purse ;  and  as  long  as  they  preserve 
this  sort  of  amulet,  they  believe  that  they  have  no 
ill  to  fear.  '*  The  person,**  continues  Gmelin,  ^^  who 
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taught  me  thb  mean  of  living  happy  could  not 
forbear  shedding  tears ;  he  told  me  that  the  loss  of 
such  a  skin  that  he  had  made  him  lose  also  his 
wife  and  his  goods.  1  told  him  that  such  a  bird 
could  not  be  so  very  rare,  since  a  countiyman  of  his 
had  brought  me  one,  with  its  skin  and  its  feathers : 
he  was  much  surprised,  and  said,  that  if  he  had  the 
luck  to  find  one,  he  would  give  it  to  no  person.** 

Captain  Cook  met  with  kingfishers  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  which  are  more  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  leagues  distant  from  any  continent. 
Even  here  these  birds  are  venerated;  and  in  his 
second  voyage  Mr.  Foster  has  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

'^  In  the  afternoon  we  shot,  at  Ulietea,  some 
kingfishers.  The  moment  that  I  had  fired  last,  we 
met  with  Oreo  and  his  family,  who  were  walking 
on  the  beach  with  captain  Cook.  The  chief  did 
not  observe  the  bird  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  but 
his  daughter  wept  for  the  death  of  her  eatua  or 
genius,  and  fled  from  me  when  I  ofiered  to  touch 
her :  her  mother  and  most  of  the  women  who  ac- 
companied her  seemed  also  concerned  for  this  ac- 
cident ;  and  the  chief,  mounting  on  his  canoe,  en- 
treated us  in  a  very  serious  tone  to  spare  the  king- 
fishers and  the  herons  of  his  island,  at  the  same 
time  granting  us  permission  to  kill  all  the  other 
birds.  We  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  veneration  for  these  two  species.** 

We  are  gravely  told  by  both  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
that  the  halcyon^  or  kingfisher^  was  common  in  the 
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leat  of  Sicily^  and  that  it  sat  only  a  few  dayn  tn  the 
depth  of  winter^  during  which  time  the  mariner 
might  sail  in  perfect  security^  and  therefore  they 
were  called  halcyon  dajrs. 

The  poets  placed  this  bird  in  a  floating  nest,  aiui 
gave  it  power  over  the  winds  and  waves  daring  the 
time  of  its  incubation. 

AjcyoBOf  oonpMft, 
Seven  dsji  ails  blooding  in  her  wateiy  nttt, 
A  wintiy  qoeen;  lier  sire  at  length  is  kind« 
C^hns  ereiy  stonn^  aod  hushes  eveiy  wind. 

Patden's  OriD. 


tiiJUUmG  Bird. 


GENERIO  CHABACTES. 


BfS  having  a  tubidafed  apex.' 

Toiqapie  fiifonn,  oondbting  of  two  fibres  miited  to*  fiMiti 

•  tube* 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 


Teocalvi  CotOBRiB.    Tf.  viridl^aureos,  rectxidbtts  iflgriai  latei 

ralibiis  tribos  fernig^neift  Bfke  elhk, 
gala  flanunea.  Xirji.  Syst.  Not. 
Gme/.  l.p.492, 
.  Upper  part  of  the  bqdy  green  and' gold; 
tail  feathers  of  a  parpliA  brown,  the 
lateral  boes  (in  the  female)  tipped  with 
white;  throatqf  anlb7ooloar. 

Mellisugar  Carolinensis,  golture  rabro. 
Briss.  Av.  3.  p.  716.  n.  13. 1 36.  f  6. 

Awby  FtY-BiRD.  Btiff.  Birds,  v.  6.  p.  12. 

Rto-TbaOATEo  HdKBY-stJCKka.    jirci.^ 
Zad.  2.  p.  286. 

Edu^.  Av.  1. 1. 38.  Laih.  Skfm  1.  p.  76^. 
no.  35. 


RsD-THROAtfeD  HUM- 

MING-BIRO, 


TitMsE  are  at  once  thd  l^iast  and  most  beautiftil  of 
birds.    Their  plumage  is  brilliant  beyond  concep- 
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tion,  and  their  size  so  diminutive  that  the  smallert 
species  is  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut.  To  this  the 
red-throated  kind  is  a  giant,  as  it  measures  three 
inches  and  a  third  in  length.  The  Indians,  struck 
with  the  elegant  and  glowing  tints  of  this  little 
creature,  called  it  the  sun-beam,  others  the  regene- 
rated ;  from  a  belief  that  it  died  annually,  and  was 
re-animated  on  the  return  of  spring  with  the  flowers 
it  fed  on. 

The  rapidity  of  its  flight  is  too  great  for  the  eye 
to  follow,  and  the  motion  of  the  wings  is  imper^ 
ceptible  to  the  nicest  observer.  Lightning  is  scarce- 
ly more  transient  than  its  flight,  nor  the  glare  more 
bright  than  its  colours.  Marcgrave  compares  the 
noise  of  their  wings  to  the  whirr  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  ;  and  the  quiver  of  the  pinions  is  so  amazing- 
ly quick,  that  when  the  bird  halts  in  the  air,  it 
seems  at  once  deprived  of  motion  and  of  life.  It 
never  feeds  but  on  the  wing ;  and  after  having  rested 
a  few  seconds  beside  one  flower,  it  shoots  to  the 
next  in  search  of  new  sweets,  which,  like  the  bee, 
it  extracts  firom  the  nectarium  of  each.  It  subsists 
aloTie  upon  this  honeyed  liquor,  and  its  tongue  is 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  This  con- 
sists of  two  hollow  fibres,  forming  a  small  canal,  re- 
sembling the  proboscis  of  insects.  When  this  cu- 
rious little  instrument  is  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flower,  it  pierces  the  honey-bag,  and  the  juice  flows 
through  the  canal.  Flowers  with  the  deepest  tubes 
are  most  admired  by  the  humming  bird,  and  the 
female  balsamine  and   scarlet  monarda  are  parti- 
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cultr  fiivourites.  When  these  plants  are  set  before  a 
window  where  humming  birds  abound,  they  will 
surely  pay  them  a  visit,  and  swarm  about  the  flowers, 
examining  every  one  by  thrusting  their  bills  into  it ; 
and  if  by  chance  some  of  their  bretliren  have  been 
beforehand  and  robbed  them  of  the  expected  sweets, 
they  will  pluck  the  flower  firom  the  stalk  with  a  pre- 
cipitation that  marks  their  rage. 

Mr.  Pennant  observes,  that  most  violent  passions 
animate  at  times  their  little  bodies.  They  have 
often  dreadful  contests,  when  numbers  happen  to 
dispute  possession  of  the  same  flower.  They  will 
tilt  against  one  another  with  great  fury,  as  if  they 
meant  to  transfix  their  antagonists  with  their  long 
bills.  During  the  fight  they  frequently  pursue  the 
conquered  into  the  apartments  of  those  houses 
whose  windows  are  left  open,  take  a  turn  round  the 
room,  as  flies  do  in  England,  and  then  suddenly 
regain  the  open  air.  They  are  not  afraid  of  man- 
kind, unless  they  are  approached  very  near  indeed, 
when  they  dart  away  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  of  a  piece  with  the  archi- 
tect ;  it  is  an  el^ant  little  cup  of  an  hemispherical 
shape,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch 
deep.  It  is  constructed  by  the  female,  and  formed 
on  the  outside  with  lichen,  or  moss,  amidst  the 
thickest  foliage  of  a  tree,  where,  from  its  diminu- 
tive size,  it  is  not  easily  discovered.  The  nest  is 
lined  on  the  inside  with  the  down  or  gossamer  col- 
lected from  the  great  yellow  mullein ;  but  when  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  cotton,  flax,  or  other  soft  ma^ 
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terials  ftuf^ly  the  place  of  it^  They  lay  onfy  tiro 
tgg^y  the  size  of  small  peas^  and  a^  white  as  snow. 
The  tiiM  of  mcubatkm  continues  during  tweke 
days>  ait  the  end  of  which  the  young  enea^iqppear 
about  the  size  of  a  flesh  fly. 

A  companion  of  fittfaer  Labafs^   who  aMendedl 
him  during  his  mission  in  America,  fiMmd  a  hmn^ 
ming  bird's  nest,  and  took  it  hcMne  when  the  yomig 
were  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days  old*    He  placed 
them  in  a  cage  at  his  chaniber  window,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  the  old  ones  come  and  feed>  the 
f>vood  regularly  several  times  in  the  day.    By  these 
frequent  visits  the^  lost  their  shyness,  and  without 
any  constraint  came  at  length  to  live  with  their 
young  ones ;  all  four  of  them  frequently  perched 
upon  their  master's  finger,  and  sung  with  the  same 
freedom  as  in  a  state  of  liberty.    They  were  fed 
with  a  fine  paste  made  of  wine,  biacuit  and  sugar. 
*^  I  never  beheld  any  thing  more  agreeaUe,''  sajra 
Labat,   **  than  this  lovely  little  femily,  that  had 
taken  possession  of  my  companion's  chamber,^  and 
that  flew  out  and  in  just  as  they  fhou^  prt^r ; 
Ikit  were  ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  mast^ 
when  he  called  them.     In  this  manner  they  lived 
with  him  for  six  months ;  but  at  a  time  when  he 
expected  to  see  a  new  colony  formed,  he  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  ue  up  their  cage  to  the  ceiling  at 
night,  to  preserve  them  frcMU  the  rats,  and  he  found 
they  were  devoured  in*  the  morning.** 

It  is  very  difficult  to  take  this  little  creature  alive: 
the  friend  of  M.  du  Pratz,  however,  contrived  to 
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entrap  one^  which  he  had  watched  while  it  entered 
the  bell  of  a  convolvulus^  and  buried  itself  in  the 
flower  for  the  sake  of  its  sweet.  He  ran  directly 
to  the  spot,  and  having  closed  the  corolla,  he  cut  it 
from  the  stalk,  and  carried  oflfthe  prisoner:  but. 
all  his  endeavours  werd  itreffectuaf  to  prevail  on  it 
to  eat,  and  it  died  ia  a  few  days.  General  Davies 
was  more  successful ;  since^  from  the  information  he 
gave  Dr.  Latham,  we  find  that  he  kept  these  birds 
alive  for  four  months  hy  the  following  method: 
He  made  an  exact  representation  of  some  of  the 
tubular  flowers,  with  paper  fieistened  round  a  tobac- 
co-pipe, and  painted  them  of  a  proper  colour;  these 
were  placed  in  the  order  of  nature,  in  the  cage  in 
which  the  little  creatures  were  confined ;  the  bot- 
toms of  the  tubes  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
brown  sugar  and  water  a^  often  as  emptied,  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeiDg  them  perform  every  ac- 
tion ;  for  they  soon  grew  familiar,  and  took  their 
nourishment  in  the  same  manlier  as  when  ranging 
at  large,  though  close  under  the  eye. 

The  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  skilled 
in  makmg  pictures  of  the  feathers  of  these  birds^ 
with  which  they  decorated  their  idols  and  their 
temples,  before  the  cruel  Spaniards  depressed  their 
spirit^  and  robfaed  than  of  their  wedtfa. 


GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS. 


OSTRICH. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Bill  somewhat  arched* 

Nostrils  oval. 

Wings  short. 

Toes  two ;  exterior  one  yerjr  shoit. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Stbuthio  Camklus.    S.  pedibiu  didactylis.    Linn.    Syst*  Nat. 

Gmel.  1.  p.  726. 
Two  toes  on  each  foot. 
Struthto.    Bms.  Av,  5.  p.  3.  pL  1.  f.  1. 
QstRicB.    •     •     .     B^jy.  Birds,  r.  1.  p.  323.  pL.  39.    Jii. 

Av.  3.  t  53.     WUl.  Om.  p.  149.  pi.  25. 
Laik.  Syn.  v.  3.  p.  6.  no.  1. 1  71* 

If  the  ostrich  was  not  endowed  with  a  very  hardy 
constitution^  it  would  often  find  it  difficult  to  exist 
in  the  vast  deserts  of  Africa,  where  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  but  thinly  clad  with  vegetables,  and 
where  the  rain  seldom  comes  to  leftesh  it.  Pro- 
vided  by  nature  with  a  stomach  capable  of  digest- 
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ing  almost  any  thing,  and  with  an  appetite  to  which 
^o  food  comes  amiss^  the  ostrich  finds  a  supply  in 
those  parched  and  barren  districts,  that  seem  so 
little  calculated  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 

Young  ostriches  are  entirely  covered  with  feathers 
during  the  first  year*  These  are  of  an  ash  gray 
colour,  and  are  soon  shed  by  the  bird ;  but  never 
grow  again  on  the  head,  on  the  top  of  the  neck,  on 
the  thighs,  on  the  sides,  and  below  the  wings.  The 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  provided  with  a  beautiful 
plumage  of  black  and  white  featliers.  The  longest 
and  most  esteemed  of  all  are  those  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  and  of  the  wings.  The  value  which 
these  feathers  bear  in  Europe  we  should  naturally 
suppose  would  make  them  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  settlers  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  yet 
Mr.  Barrow  assures  us  that  the  annual  exportation 
of  them  from  that  country  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle, 
the  boors  preferring  the  immediate  benefit  of  the 
^gs,  which  afibrds  them  a  pleasant  nourishment, 
to  the  encouragement  of  a  future  source  of  profit. 
So  little  indeed  is  the  advantage  they  derive  from 
this  article,  that  the  feathers  are  generally  given  as 
presents  to  the  butchers*  servants  who  purchase 
cattle  and  sheep  of  the  farmers  for  the  Cape  market. 
The  usual  height  of  an  ostrich  is  about  seven  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  ground,  but  not 
more  than  four  from  the  back,  therefore  the  neck 
and  head  will  measure  three  feet.  The  wings  are 
very  short  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and 


fune  fwni^ed  $t  the  end  with  a  kind  of  ^pur,  laboiit 
na  incb  long,  ^  pi  homy  suhftt^uice.  £^h  wing 
has  two  of  tb^s^,  th^  largert  c^  \irhich  i^  at  the  end, 
and  the  oth^  A  fpot  lower.  l*he  thighs  are  large 
and  muacular^  and  the  legs  and  feet  covered  before 
with  soaleq. 

We  Iwn  fi^m  Mr.  Barrow^  that  when  the 
ostrlphef  9n  seen  scouring  the  plains^  and  waving 
their  black  and  white  plumes  ia  the  wiqd,  it  is  a 
signal  to  tim  Hottentota  that  their  nerts  are  not  iar 
distant,  eispeciaUy  if  they  wheel  round  the  jdaoe 
from  wbenee  they  started  up ;  but  when  tiiiey  have 
no  nest»  they  make  off  immediately  on  being  dis^ 
tu?b^»  with  their  win^*&athers  close  to  the  body. 
**  The  ostrich,**  says  this  gentleman,  '^  is  one  of  the 
very  few  polygamous  birds  that  are  found  in  a  state 
of  nature.  The  male,  distinguished  by  its  glossy 
blsDk  feathers  from  the  dusky  gray  female,  is  gene^ 
rally  seen  in  company  with  twQ  or  three,  and  fre- 
quently as  many  as  five  of  the  latter.  Tbo^  females 
lay  their  eggs  in  one  nest,  to  the  number  (^  ten  or 
twelve  each,  which  they  hatch  all  together,  the 
male  taking  hip  turn  of  pitting  on  them  among  the 
rest.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  eggs  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  one  nest ;  and  if  inoubation  has 
hegun*  a  few  are  most  commonly  lying  round  the 
sides  of  the  hole,  having  been  thrown  out  by  the 
bink  on  finding  the  nest  to  contain  more  than  they 
could  conveniently  cover*  The  time  of  incubation 
is  six  weeks.    From  its  not  being  known  that  the 


pBtii^  is  poly^QiQiis,  aa  terror  respecting  this  bin) 
ha9  slipt  into  the  Systema  Natur^^  where  it  i9  snicl 
that  oae  female  lay^B  fifty  (e^."* 

Subs^qlJle^t  travellers  have  cQntra(licte4  the  re-* 
port  pf  Dfr  iShaWf  that  ostriches  have  a  veiy  Uttle 
share  ^  natural  affection ;  that  upon  the  Ipast  noisi9 
or  nv>stt  trivial  ocoasioa  thejr  forsake  thdr.cggs^  and 
never  return  again  to  the  nest.  On  the  cpntrary, 
the  ostrich  is  exceeilingly  attached  to  her  youngs 
imd  watch/98  her  eggs  with  an  assiduity  which  is  not 
fss^oeeded  by  any  bird.  In  the  burning  /climate  of 
Africa,  whene  tlvsre  is  no  fear  of  th^  ^gs  being  chill- 
ed by  the  weather^  the  female  may  indeed  leave 
har  nest  for  a  time ;  but  in  consequence  of  her  in- 
stinctive knowledge  she  always  returns  in  the  even^ 
ing,  and  carefully  broods  over  them  during  th^ 
night.  Nor  is  it  true  that  they  forsake  their  young 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched^  notwithstanding  the  in- 
fonnation  which  Dr.  Bhaw  collected  Irom  the  Arabs, 
that  they  often  met  a  few  of  the  little  ones,  no  big- 
ger than  full-grown  pullets,  straggling  about  di- 
stressed, and  making  a  mournful  noise  for  their 
mother.  The  young  ones,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
even  able  to  walk  for  several  da3rs  after  they  are 
hatched,  but  are  regularly  attended  by  th^r  pa* 
rents,  who  supply  them  with  grass,  and  even  mak§ 
use  of  artifice  to  conceal  them  from  danger.  As 
Thunberg  one  morning  rode  past  a  place  where  a 
hen  ostrich  sat  upon  her  nest,  the  bird  sprung  up 
and  pursued  him,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  no- 
ticing her  young  ones  or  her  eggs.     Every  time  he 
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turned  his  horse,  she  retreated  ten  or  twelve  paces ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  rode  on  she  pursued  him  again. 

The  ^gs  of  these  creatures  are  considered  as  a 
great  delicacy.  The  Hottentots,  while  tending  the 
cattle,  frequently  find  their  nests  in  the  sands;  and 
we  are  told  that  those  people  never  use  their  hands 
to  take  away  the  eggs,  lest  the  ostriches  should  dis- 
cover them  by  the  scent,  and  quit  the  nest ;  but 
rake  them  out  with  a  long  stick,  as  fast  as  the  birds 
lay  them.  One  egg  is  sufficient  for  several  persons, 
and  is  said  to  be  particularly  good  when  eaten  with 
a  large  quantity  of  butter.  There  are  various  ways 
of  dressing  them,  but  that  made  use  of  by  the  Hot- 
tentots is  considered  the  best :  it  is  simply  to  buiy 
them  in  hot  ashes,  and  throu^  a  small  hole  made 
in  the  upper  end,  to  stir  the  contents  continually 
round  till  they  acquire  the  consistence  of  an  omlet. 
When  prepared  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Barrow  found 
them  an  excellent  repast  in  the  course  of  his  long 
journeys  over  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Small  oval-shaped 
pebbles,  about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour  and  exceeding  hard,  are  sometimes 
found  within  these  eggs. 

The  celebrated  French  traveller  Vaillant,  during 
his  African  excursion,  sprung  an  ostrich  from  her 
nest,  and  found  in  it  eleven  warm  eggs,  and  four 
others  at  a  little  distance.  His  attendants  informed 
him  that  the  bird  always  placed  a  certain  number 
of  eggs  near  the  nest,  which  she  never  sat  upon, 
but  designed  for  nourishment  for  her  young  when 
first  excluded  from  the  shell.    They  at  the  same 
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time  assured  him^  that  they  were  petfectly  good. 
At  another  time,  the  samfe  gentleman  found  ai  fe- 
male ostrich  on  a  nest  which  contained  thirty-two 
e^s;  twehre  were  arranged  at  a  little  distance, 
each  in  a  separate  cavity  formed  for  it.  He  remained 
near  the  spot  some  time,  and  saw  three  other  fe- 
males come,  and  akemertely  seat  themselves  in  the 
nest,  each  sitting  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  giving  {4ace  to  another,  who,  while  wait- 
ing, sat  close  by  the  side  of  her  whom  she  was  to 
suceeed. 

The  voracity  of  the  ostrich  is  almost  incredible : 
he  will  swallow  leather,  hair,  iron,  stones,  or  any 
thing  that  is  given  him.  Whether  this  proceeds 
from  the  same  necessity  which  the  smaller  birds  are 
under  of  picking  up  gravel  to  assist  digestion,  or 
from  a  want  of  distinguishing  by  the  taste  soluble 
substances  from'  those  that  are  insoluble,  certain  it 
is,  that  in  the  ostrich  dissected  by  Ranby  there 
appeared  such  a  quantity  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances, that  it  was  wondierful  bow  any  animal  could 
digest  them^i.  Another  anatomist,  Vallisnieri,  found 
the  stomach  filled  with  a  mixture  of  grass,  nuts, 
cords,  atonesj  glass,  brass,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
and  wood ;  a  piece  of  stone  was  ftmnd  among  the 
rest  thai  weighed  more  than  a  pound.  He  saw  one 
of  tiiese  animals  that  was  killed  by  devouring  a 
quantity  of  quick-lime.  We  can  in  no  way  account 
for  this  wonderful  propensity  in  the  ostrich,  unless 
it  is  owing  to  some  uneasiness  abbut  the  stomach, 
which  recyoires  it  to  be  constantly  supplied,,  and  nu^ 
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tritious  substances  not  occurring  in  suflScient  abun- 
dance^ it  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  whatever 
offers  to  fill  up  the  void. 

We  shall  give  the  opinion  of  M.  Perrault  upon 
this  curious  subject,  who,  having  found  seventy 
doubloons  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  animals, 
observed,  that  most  of  them  were  worn  down,  and 
reduced  to  three-fourths  of  their  prominence.  He 
conceived  that  this  was  occasioned  by  their  mutual 
friction  and  the  comminution  of  pebbles,  rather 
than  by  the  action  of  an  acid ;  since  some  of  these 
doubloons  were  niuch  corroded  on  the  convex  sur- 
face, which  was  most  exposed  to  the  attrition,  and 
yet  not  in  the  least  afiected  on  the  concave  side. 
He  therefore  concluded,  that  in  these  birds  the 
solution  of  the  food  is  not  performed  merely  by 
subtle  and  penetrating  juices,  but  is  effected  by  the 
organic  action  of  the  stomach,  which  compresses  its 
aliments,  and  agitates  them  incessantly  with  those 
hard  bodies  which  they  instinctively  swallow.  And 
because  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  tilled  with 
green,  he  inferred  that  the  copper  was  actually 
dissolved  in  it,  not  by  any  particular  solvent,  nor 
by  the  powers  of  digestion,  but  in  a  similar  manner 
to  what  would  take  place  if  that  metal  were  ground 
with  some  acid  or  saline  liquor.  He  adds,  that  cop- 
per acts  as  a  real  poison  in  the  stomach  of  the 
ostrich,  and  that  all  those  who  swallowed  much  of 
it  soon  died. 

When  Dr.  Shaw  was  abroad,  he  had  several  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  manners  of  the  ostrich. 
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He  was  much  diverted  with  the  strut  it  assumed^ 
when  in  the  heat  of  the  day  it  passed  along  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house,  at  the  same  time  fenning 
itself  with  its  expanded  wings,  and  seeming  at  every 
turn  to  admire  and  be  in  love  with  its  shadow.  He 
adds,  that  although  these  birds  appeared  tame  and 
tractable  to  such  persons  of  the  family  as  were 
iamiliar  to  them,  yet  they  were  often  very  fierce  to 
strangers,  especially  the  poorer  sort,  whom  they 
would  attempt  to  run  down,  and  injure  with  their 
feet,  lliey  are  capable  of  striking  with  great  force ; 
and  the  inward  claw  being  exceedingly  strong, 
pointed,  and  angular,  was  the  occasion  of  a  melan«* 
.choly  event  to  which  the  Doctor  was  witness:  for, 
during  his  stay,  an  unfortunate  person  had  his  belly 
ripped  open  by  a  stroke  from  one  of  these  animals. 

Where  ostriches  abound  they  frequently  do  great 
damage  to  the  farmers,  by  coming  in  flocks  into 
their  fields  and  destroying  the  ears  of  wheat,  which 
they  do  so  completely  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the 
bare  straw  behind ;  and  they  sometimes  commit  the 
greatest  devastation  before  they  are  discovered. 
The  body  of  the  bird  is  not  higher  than  the  com^ 
and  its  long  neck  is  bent  down  while  it  devours  the 
ears,  so  that  it  cannot  well  be  seen  at  a  distance ; 
but  on  the  least  noise  it  rears  its  head,  and  can  thus 
foresee  its  danger  in  time  to  make  its  escape,  which 
it  generally  contrives  to  do  before  the  farmer  can 
get  within  gun-shot. 

Professor  Thunberg  says.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
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Ukfi  an  ostrich  with  the  swiftest  hoj?se  when  tli^ 
wind  is  in  its  &voHr,  as  its  expanded  wings  so  much 
assist  its  flight,  that,  unless  it  receives  a  wound  so 
a^  to  disaible  its  wings,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  pufsue 
tl^  bird*  To  foUow  the  chase  with  success,  tho 
ifreajtheir  should  be  both  waxm  and  cahn ;  and  it  is. 
then,  the  Arabian  hunters  mount  their  fleetest  horses 
and  seek  the  bird  in  ita  native  plains.  Perhaps,  of 
all  tljie  yairieties  of  the  chase,  ^is,  though  the  xa/oA 
IaJbpriou9»  iayet  the  most  entertaining.  As  soon  as^ 
the  hunter  comes  within  sight  of  his  prey,  he  ap«% 
proaches  withi  a  gentle  gallop,  so  as  to  keep  the 
ostrich  always  in  sight  without  driving  it  to  the 
mountaii^.  The  a;uimal,  either  insensible  of  itev 
danger,,  or  sure  of  escaping,  b^ins  to  rus^  at  first 
very  gently,  with,  the  wing  plumes  waving  in  the; 
air ;  but  a^  the  hunters  draw  near,  it  doubles,  its 
speed,  and  would  very  soon  be  out  of  sight  if  th^. 
silly  creature  continued  in  a  direct  lini^ ;  iostead.  oC 
which^  it  wheeU  about  in  circles,  while  the  hunters^ 
relieve  e^h  o^her,  meet  it  at  unexpected  turns,  and: 
thus  keep,  it  employed;  till  at  last,  qiiite  spent  with, 
fatigue,,  ^nd  fi^ding  all  pouter  of  escape  impossible^ 
the  ostrich,  endeavour^  to.  hide  itself  from  those  ene-^. 
mies  it  cannot  avoid,  by  covering  its  head  in  the 
sand. 

When,  tlie  Arabiiuis  have  killed  an  ostrich  thi^y 
open  its  throat,  and  make  a  ligature  b^low  the  in<-. 
cision,  after  which  they  shake  the  bird  with  vip^ 
lence  and  roll  ijt  on  tilie  ground;   then  rempvipg 
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the  ligature^  there  flows  from  the  wound  a  mixture 
of  fat  and  blood,  which  those  people  consider  as 
one  of  their  greatest  dainties. 

While  Mr.  Adanson  was  residing  at  the  factory 
of  Podor^  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Niger,  he  amused 
himself  by  placing  two  little  blacks  on  the  back  of 
a  tame  ostrich.  This  creature,  together  with  a  small 
one  of  the  same  species,  had  been  in  the  factory 
about  two  years,  and  though  young  were  nearly  at 
their  full  size.  The  bird  no  sooner  felt  the  weight 
of  the  negroes  than  it  ran  as  fast  as  possible  several 
times  round  the  village,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  stop  it  otherwise  than  by  obstructing  the  passage. 
Pleased  with  the  sight,  he  resolved  to  try  the 
strength  of  the  small  one,  upon  which  he  mounted 
a  full  grown  negro,  while  two  others  rode  the 
largest.  *'The  burthen,**  says  our  author,  "  did  not 
seem  too  much  for  them ;  at  first  they  went  at  a 
sharp  trot;  but  when  they  became  heated,  they  ex- 
panded their  wings  and  moved  with  such  swiftness 
that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground.*' 

In  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job, 
the  author  beautifully  desicribes  the  ostrich,  '^which 
leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them  in 
the  dust ;  and  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush 
them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  may  break  them.  She 
is  hardened  against  her  young  ones  as  though  they 
were  not  hers :  her  labour  is  in  vain  without  fear  ;* 
because  God  has  deprived  her  of  wisdom,  neithet 
hath  he  imparted  to  her  understanding.** 
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6BNEBIC  CHABACTBB. 

Bill  short  and  arched. 
A  naked  spot  near  the  eyes. 

Two  toes  on  each  foot  connected  to  the  first  joint  by  a  thin 
membrane* 

SPBCIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Tktbao  Umbe|.lu8.    T.  oervicale  umbone  extant^.    Lam.  Sysi, 

Nai.GmeL  I.  p.  752. 
With  a  ruff  round  its  neck. 
Ruffed  Hbathcock.  Edw.  GUan.^pk.  248. 
Attageb  PEEsvLYAiriA,     Brtss.  Av,  1. 

p.  214.  no.  11. 
RuFFEO  Grous.    .     Buffi  Birds,   2.  p.  246.     Arci.  ZotU.  2. 

p.  301.  no.  179.    LcUh.  &fn.  2.  p.  738. 

no.  8.  Ruffed  Heath-cock.  PhiL  TVans. 

V.  48.  p.  499.  t  15.  Edw.  Glean,  t.  248. 

There  is  something  in  the  natural  history  of 
most  animals  which  is  calculated  to  excite  our  curi- 
Ofiity^  if  we  will  only  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  find 
it  out.  This  is  certainly  true  with  respect  to  the 
ruffed  grous^  whiph  inhabit  North  America^  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Carolinas.  These  birds  are 
noted  for  what  the  hunters  call  their  thumping;   a 
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remarkable  noise  made  by  clapping  their  wings 
forcibly  against  their  bodies.  Bartram  tells  us  that 
they  generally  stand  upon  an  old  &llen  tree  that 
has  long  lain  upon  the  ground^  and  b^n  their 
strokes  gradually^  at  intervals  of  about  two  seconds 
of  time^  and  repeat  them  quicker  and  quicker^  till 
they  make  a  noise  like  distant  thunder.  This  con- 
tinues, from  the  banning,  about  a  minute;  after 
which  it  ceases,  and  all  is  quiet  for  a  little  while; 
when  it  b^ns  again.  The  souqd  is  heard  near 
half  a  mile;  by  which  means  they  are  discovered  by 
the  hunters,  and  many  of  them  killed.  Mr.  Bar- 
tram  shot  several  in  this  position,  but  never  saw 
them  thump,  as  they  constantly  left  off  when  he 
appeared.  , 

Mr.  Brooke  observes  that  the  ruffed  grous  breeds 
in  all  parts  of  Maryland,  except  some  of  the  coun* 
tries  on  the  eastern  shore.  They  lay  their  eggs  in 
nests  made  in  the  leaves,  either  by  the  side  of  fallen 
trees  or  the  roots  of  standing  ones.  The  time  of 
incubation  is  in  the  spring,  and  they  lay  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  eggs.  Mr.  Brooke  says,  that  when 
a  boy  he  has  often  found  their  nests,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  old  grous,  but  never  could 
succeed :  her  natural  attachment  to  her  eggs  would 
induce  her  to  remain  till  he  almost  put  his  hand 
upon  her  before  she  would  quit  the  nest;  and  then, 
by  fluttering  just  before  him  for  a  hundred  paces  or 
more,  and  constantly  giving  him  hopes  of  catching 
her,  she  has  at  length  enticed  him  completely  from 
the  eggs.    The  young  are  supposed  to  live  at  first 
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on  ants  and  $inaU  worms :  when  they  are  a  few  days 
old  they  hide  themselves  so  artfully  among  the 
leaves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  them.  Though 
the  ruffed  grous  hatches  many  young  at  a  time>  and 
often  sits  twice  a-year^  the  great  number  and  va^ 
riety  of  hawks  in  Maryland  feeding  on  them  pre<- 
vents  their  increasing  fast  They  live  on  the  various 
fruits  and  grain  of  the  country^  but  are  more  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  ivy-berry. 

This  very  singular  property  in  the  ruffed  grous  i» 
described  by  the  baron  la  HonUn^  in  his  Voyage  to 
North  America,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
known  the  proper  name  of  the  bird.  He  has  given 
his  account  in  the  following  words : 

''  I  went  in  company  with  some  Canadese  on 
purpose  to  see  that  fowl  flap  with  its  wings :  believe 
me,  this  sight  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  curiosities  in  the 
world ;  for  their  flapping  makes  a  noise  much  like 
a  drum,  for  about  the  space  of  a  minute ;  then  the 
noise  ceases  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which  it  begins  again.  By  this  noise  we  were  di* 
rected  to  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  moor-hens 
sat,  and  found  them  upon  rotten  mossy  trees.  By 
flapping  one  wing  against  the  other  they  mean  to 
call  their  mates  ;  and  the  humming  noise  that  en-r 
sues  thereupon  may  be  heard  half  a  quarter  of  a 
league.  This  they  do  in  the  months  of  April,  May, 
September,  and  October;  and,  which  is  very  re- 
markable, the  moor-hen  never  flaps  in  this  manner 
but  upon  one  tree.  It  begins  at  break  of  day,  and 
gives  over  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  about  an 
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hour  before  sunset^  then  it  flutters  again^  and  con- 
tinues so  to  do  till  night.** 

This  species  of  grous  has  a  great  ruff  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  which  it  can  raise  or  depress  at 
pleasure.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  mixture 
of  brown,  ferruginous,  and  black  ;  some  of  the  tail 
feathers  are  marked  with  heartithaped  spots  of  white ; 
the  chin,  as  well  as  the*  breast  and  belly,  is  white, 
barred  with  cinereous  brown.  The  tail,  which  is 
expansible  like  a  fan,  and  most  elegantly  barred 
with  narrow  undulated  lines  of  black,  is  in  some  of 
a  cinereous  colour,  and  in  others  orange ;  the  end  in 
all  is  tipped  with  white.  The  legs  are  covered  with 
feathers  to  the  feet ;  the  toes  are  naked  and  pecti- 
nated. 


PASSERINE  BIRDS. 


PASSENGER  PIGEON. 


OENBRIC  CHARACTBK. 


Bill  soft  and  straight,  with  a  little  inclination  downwaids  at 

the  tip. 
Nostrils  oblong ;  lodged  in  a  tuberous  naked  skin. 
Toes  divided  to  their  origin. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

CoLUMBA  MiGmATORiA.    C.  dttttis  deoudatif  sanguinds,  pectoie 

rufo.  Lmn.8y$i.Nai.Gmd.l.p.7dg. 
The  orbits  bare  and  bkxxl-cobared; 
breast  redcHih. 

CoLUMBA   AMERICANA.      KoblU  It.    3. 

p.  527. 
Oenas  Americana.  Brisi.  ^.  1.  p.  lOO. 
n.  .12. 
Passenger  Pigeon.    •     Jrd.  Zool.  2.  p.  322.  no.  187.  pi.  14. 

Laik.  S^,  2.  p.  66l,  no.  6l. 

None  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  pigeons  deserve 
our  particular  attention  more  than  the  passenger, 
which  is  peculiar  to  North  America.  These  birds 
are  migratory^  and  visit  the  provinces  in  winter  in 
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greater  or  lesser  numbers,  according  to  the  severity 
or  mildness  of  the  season.  We  are  assured  that 
they  swarm  during  a  rigorous  winter  in  immense 
multitudes,  and  wherever  they  alight  the  ground  is 
immediately  cleared  of  every  esculent  fruit.  After 
they  have  devoured  all,  they  form  themselves  into 
a  great  perpendicular  column,  and,  flying  among  the 
branches  of  the  oak  trees,  beat  down  the  acorns 
with  their  wings,  and  then  alight  to  pick  them  up. 
They  are  said  to  do  great  damage  to  the  corn-fields 
in  Canada,  by  devouring  the  ear,  before  they  be- 
gin to  migrate  to  the  south. 

To  mention  the  multitudes  of  these  birds,  which 
appear  at  particular  times,  would  seem  incredible,  if 
it  was  not  supported  upon  so  good  authority  as 
Catesby.  We  learn  from  him  that  their  immense 
flocks  literally  intercept  the  sun  for  a  considerable 
space ;  that  as  soon  as  one  flock  is  gone  by  another 
succeeds ;  that  each  flock  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
passing ;  and  that  this  continues,  in  some  seasons, 
for  three  days  without  any  intermission. 

Mr.  Pennant  received  the  following  information 
respecting  these  curious  birds  from  the  late  Mr. 
Ashton  Blackbume,  whose  own  observations,  added 
to  those  of  his  friends,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
transcribing  from  The  Arctic  2^1<^. 

'^  I  think,"*  says  Mr.  Blackbume,  '^  this  is  as  re- 
markable a  bird  as  any  in  America;  they  are  in  vast 
numbers  in  all  parts,  and  have  been  of  great  service 
at  particular  times  to  our  garrisons,  in  supplying 
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tfaem  with  fresh  meat,  especially  at  the  out-poets. 
A  friend  told  me,  that  in  the  year  in  which  Quebec 
was  taken  the  whole  army  was  supplied  with  them, 
if  diey  chose  it.  The  way  was  this :  eveiy  man 
took  his  club  (for  they  were  forbid  to  use  their  fire- 
locks,) when  they  Jlew^  as  it  was  termed,  in  such 
quantities,  that  each  person  could  kill  as  many  as 
he  wanted.  They  in  general  begin  to  fly  soon  after 
day-break,  and  continue  till  nine  or  ten  o*clodc ; 
and  again  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinue till  five  or  six  ;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
they  always  fly  westerly.  The  times  of  flying  here 
are  in  the  spring,  about  die  latter  end  of  February 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continue  every  day 
for  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  again  in  the  foil,  when 
they  begin  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning 
of  August.  They  catch  vast  quantities  of  them  in 
clap-nets  wish  stale  pigeons.  I  have  seen  them 
brought  to  this  market  by  sacks  full.  People  in 
general  are  very  fond  of  them ;  and  I  have  heard 
many  say  they  think  them  as  good  as  the  common 
blue  pigeon ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them  by  any 
means.  They  taste  more  like  ourqueest,  or  wild 
pigeon  ;  but  are  better  meat.  They  have  another 
way  of  killing  them ;  they  make  a  hut  of  boughs  of 
trees,  and  fix  stale  pigeons  on  the  ground,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  hut.  They  plant  poles  for 
the  wild  pigeons  to  light  on  when  they  come  a-salt-- 
ing,  as  they  term  it,  which  they  do  every  morning 
in  the  season,  repairing  to  the  marshes  near  the  sea 
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Side;  then  the  persons  in  the  hut  pull  the  stale 
pigeow,  when  the  birds  will  alight  in:  Tast  numbers 
Oa  the  poiesiy  and  great  multitudes  are  shot.  Sir 
William  Johnson  told  me,  that  he  killed  at  one 
shot,  with  ai  Uunderbuss,  a  hundred  and  twenty  or 
thirty.  Some  years  past  they  have  not  been  iti  such 
plenty  M  tbey  used  to  be^  This  spring  I  saw  theoi 
fly  one  mornings  as  I  thought  in  great  abundance  ; 
iHiik  every  body  was  amazed*  how  few  there  were^ 
and  wondered  at  the  reason. 

^^  It  must  remark  one  very  singular  fact ;  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  whole  peojJe  o£  the  town  go 
out  a»pigeonkng,  as  they  call  it^  they  will  not  on 
some  days  kill  a  single  hen  Urd. ;  and  on:  the  very 
next  day  not  a  single  cock^  and  yet  bodi  sexes  al- 
ways^  fly  westerly ;  and  when,  this  is  the  case,,  the  peo»« 
pie  are  always  assused  that  there  wilLbe  great  plenty 
of  daem  that  season.  I  have  been  at  Nii^ara  when 
the  sentinel  haa  given  the  word  that  the  pigeons 
were  flying ;.  and  the  whole  garrison  were  ready  to 
run  over  one  another^  so.  eager  were  they  to  get 
fresh  meat.** 

This  account  is  strengthened  by  others,  who  tell 
us  that  their  numbers  exceed  belief;  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  inhabitants  kill  them  from  their  balco- 
nies tmd  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  that  even  the 
limbs  of  stout  oaks  are  often  broken  off  by  their 
weight  when  they  perch  on  them  in  crowds  in  order 
to  roost.  They  are  taken,  when  settled  for  the 
night,  by  a  very  easy  process.  A  large  vessel  filled 
with  burning  sulphur  is  placed  under  the  trees,  and 
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the  fiimes  which  arise  from  it  so  stifle  the  birds  that 
they  are  said  to  fall  sensricw  t»  die  grtraiid  in  per- 
fect shosicn.  The  account  which  Josseljm  gives  of 
their  numbers  is  really  surprising;  he  assures  us, 
that  in  l638,  when  New  England  was  not  in  a  state 
of  population,  he  observed  flocks  of  them  moving, 
at  Michaelmas,  to  the  southward,  which  extended 
four  or  five  miles,  and  were  so  thick  that  they  lite- 
rally intercepted  the  light  of  the  sun.  He  further 
adds,  that  when  they  return  in  spring,  they  build 
a  chain  of  nests  from  tree  to  tree,  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  woods  for  many  miles. 

This  species  of  pigeon  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Pennant:  It  has  a  black  bill  and  red  irides;  head, 
and  hind  part,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  of  a  slaty 
blue ;  on  each  of  the  last  a  large  shining  golden 
spot ;  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  dark  blueish  gray, 
marked  with  a  few  black  spots;  quill  fieathers  brown; 
tail  of  a  great  length  and  cuneiform;  the  middle 
feathers  dusky  gray,  the  next  paler,  the  outmost 
white.    Weight  nine  ounces. 


WATER  OUZEL. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER* 

Bill  awl-shaped. 
Nostrils  marginated. 
Tongue  acute. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Steenus  CiMCLVs.    8.  aiger^  pectoie  Ao.    Lmn.  Sifsi.  Nat. 

Gmel.  1.  p.  803* 
Blacky  with  a  white  breast. 
Merula  aqvatica.    Sriss.  Au.  5,  p.  252. 
no.  19. 
Water  Ouzel.    .    A#.  BMs,  8.  p.126.  {d.  20S.  Brii.  ZooL  1. 

p.  312.  DO.  111.  Arct.  ZooL  2.  p.  332.  fi. 
Will.  Om.  p.  149. 1 24.  LtUh,  Syn.  2. 
p.  48.  DO.  50. 

Amono  the  many  birds  whose  peculiar  manners 
we  have  described,  there  is  none  more  deserving  of 
notice  than  the  water  ouzel.  While  others  either 
confine  themselves  entirely  to  the  air,  or  occasionally 
float  upon  the  water,  this  bird,  as  if  the  two  ele- 
ments where  equally  indifferent  to  it,  walks  with 
the  same  ease  and  deliberation  at  the  bottom  of  a 
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river  as  it  does  upon  a  dry  bank.  M.  Hebert  com* 
municated  the  following  account  of  this  extraordi-- 
nary  habit  to  the  count  de  Buffon :  ^^  I  lay  am- 
bushed on  the  vei^  of  the  lake  Nantua,  in  a  hut 
formed  of  pine  branches  and  snow^  where  I  patient- 
ly waited  till  a  boat,  which  was  rowing  on  the  lake, 
should  drive  some  wild-ducks  to  the  water's  edge. 
I  observed  without  being  perceived :  before  me  was 
a  small  inlet,  the  bottom  of  which  gently  shelved, 
and  might  be  about  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the 
middle.  A  water  ouael  stepped  bere  more  than  an 
hour,  and  I  had  full  leisure  to  view  its  manoeuvres. 
It  entered  into  the  water,  disappeared,  and  again 
emei^ed  on  the  other  side  of  the  inlet,  which  it 
thus  repeatedly  forded.  It  traversed  the  whole  of 
the  bottom,  and  seemed  not  to  have  changed  its 
elftnent,^  and  discomred  no  hesitatiDn  or  reluctance 
in  the  immersion.  However,  I  perceived  several 
times,  that  as  often  as  it  waded  deeper  than  the 
knee,  it  displayed  its  wings,  and  allowed  them  to 
hang  to  the  groui^.  I  remariced,  too,  that  when  ) 
could-  disoem  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  it  ap- 
peared enveloped  with  air,  which  gave  it  a  brilliant 
surface,  like  some  sorts  of  beetles,  which  are  al- 
ways in  water,  ioelosed  with  a  bubble  of  air..  Its 
view  in.  div^^ng,  its  wing?  on  entering  the  water 
might  be  to*  confine  this  air ;  it  was  certainly  never 
without  some,  and  it  seemed  to  quiver.  These 
singular  habits  of  the  water  ouzel  wese  uakaown 
to  all  the  sportsmen^  whom  I  have  talk^  with ;.  and 
perhaps  without  the  accident  of  the  snow-hut,  I 
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should  have  ever  been  ignorant  of  them ;  but  I  can 
aver  that  the  bird  came  to  my  very  feet,  and,  that 
I  might  observe  it,  I  did  not  kill  it.** 

Perhaps  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  extensive 
field  of  Nature  a  more  curious  fact  than  the  fore- 
going. We  may  easily  suppose  that  a  bird  whose 
habits  induce  it  to  explore  the  deep,  should  choose 
a  situation  where  the  water  is  clear  and  the  bottom 
free  from  mud ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  case ;  as 
the  water  ouzel  is  only  found  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, at  sources  of  rivers,  and  in  the  torrents  which 
pour  down  from  the  rocks.  It  is  found  in  West- 
moreland, and  likewise  inhabits  the  mountednous 
parts  of  France  and  Switzerland.  The  female  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  and  is  careful  to  conceal  her  nest. 


YOL.  It  3  1 


GROSBEAK. 


OBNBBIC  CHARACTER. 

Bill  thick,  convex  above  and  below ;  lower  mandible  bent 

on  one  side. 
Nostrils  small  and  round. 
Tongue  entire. 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

LoxiA  Abtssinica.      .    L.  fiavescens^   vertice  temporibus  gat« 

tore  et  pectoie  nigris^  humeris  nigri- 
cantibus^  remigibus  rectricibusque 
fbscis^  maigine  flavis.  Lkm,  S^st. 
Nai.  Gmd.  l.p.  8<30. 
Body  jellow  $  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
head,  the  throat  and  the  bteast  are 
black:  scapular  feathers  blackish: 
wing  and  tail  feathers  brown  with  a 
jreUow  maigin. 

Abyssinian  Grosbeak.    Buff.  Birds,  3.  p.  429.     Lath.  Syn.  2. 

p.  131.  n.  31. 

Most  of  the  loxia  genus  are  femous  for  their  in- 
genuity in  contriving  their  habitations.  Some,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  live  together  in  large  so- 
cieties, and  build  their  nests  under  one  common 
roof  in  the  body  of  a  tree ;  while  others,  who  are 
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less  sociable,  suspend  their  dwellings  from  the 
branches :  among  the  latter,  the  Abyssinian  gros- 
beak is  one  of  the  most  skilful,  and  proves  himself 
an  architect  of  no  inferior  merit.  The  nest  which 
this  bird  constructs  is  nearly  of  a  pyramidal  shape^ 
and  he  is  always  careful  to  suspend  it  over  the  sur- 
face of  water,  from  the  end  of  a  small  branch ;  the 
entry  is  in  the  side,  and  generally  faces  the  east ; 
a  partition  of  half  its  height  divides  the  body  of  the 
nest  into  two  compartments;  the  bird  enters  the 
firsts  and  creeping  along  descends  into  the  second, 
chamber,  which  is  designed  for  the  eggs.  This 
double  construction  effectually  secures  the  brood 
against  the  rain,  which  in  Abyssinia  pours  down  in 
torrents,  and  lasts  several  months.  The  foresight 
of  the  grosbeak  is  equally  admirable  in  the  manner 
of  suspending  his  nest,  which  renders  it  completely 
inaccessible  to  both  the  mischievous  and  the  noxious 
animals  with  which  Abyssinia  abounds. 

We  shall,  in  this  place,  notice  another  species, 
the  loccia  Bengalensis^  Linn,  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
teresting account  which  the  late  sir  William  Jones 
has  given  of  its  manners. 

*'  This  bird,**  says  sir  William,  **  is  exceedingly 
common  in  Hindostan:  he  is  astonishingly  sensible, 
fitithfiil,  and  docile ;  never  voluntarily  deserting  the 
place  where  his  young  are  hatched,  but  not  averse, 
like  most  other  birds,  to  the  society  of  mankind, 
and  easily  taught  to  perch  on  the  hand  of  his 
master.     In  a  state  of  nature  he  generally  builds 
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his  nest  on  the  highest  tree  that  he  can  find,  espe-^ 
cially  on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian  fig-tree ; 
and  he  prefers  that  which  happens  to  overhang  a 
well  or  a  rivulet :  he  makes  it  of  grass,  which  he 
weaves  like  cloth,  and  shapes  like  a  laige  bottle^ 
suspending  it  firmly  on  the  branches,  but  so  as  to 
rock  with  the  wind,  and  placing  it  with  its  entrance 
downwards  to  secure  it  from  birds  of  prey.  His 
nest  usually  consists  of  two  or  three  chambers ;  and 
it  is  popularly  believed  that  he  lights  them  with 
fire-flies,  which  he  is  said  to  catch  alive  at  night, 
and  confine  with  moist  clay  or  with  cow-dung. 
•  That  such  flies  are  often  found  in  his  nest,  where 
pieces  of  cow-dung  are  also  stuck,  is  indubitable ; 
but  as  their  light  could  be  of  little  use  to  him,  it 
seems  probable  that  he  only  feeds  on  them. 

'*  He  may  be  taught  with  ease  to  fetch  a  piece 
of  paper  or  any  small  thing  that  his  master  points 
out  to  him.  It  is  an  attested  fact,  that  if  a  ring  be 
dropped  into  a  deep  well,  and  a  signal  given  to  him, 
he  will  fly  down  with  amazing  celerity,  catch  the 
ring  before  it  touches  the  water,  and  bring  it  up  to 
his  master  with  apparent  exultation ;  and  it  is  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  if  a  house  or  any  other  place 
be  shown  to  him  once  or  twice,  he  will  carry  a  note 
thither  immediately,  on  a  proper  signal  being 
made.  One  instance  of  his  docility  I  can  my- 
self mention  with  confidence,  having  often  been  an 
eye-witness  to  it.  The  young  Hindoo  women  at 
Benares,  and  in  other  places,  wear  very  thin  plates 
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of  gold^  called  ticas,  slightly  fixed  by  way  of  oma* 
ment,  between  their  eye-brows ;  and  when  they 
pass  through  the  streets  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
youthful  libertines,  who  amuse  themselves  with 
training  these  birds,  to  give  them  a  signal  which 
they  understand,  aad  send  them  to  pluck  the  pieces 
of  gold  from  the  foreheads  of  their  mistresses,  which 
they  bring  in  triumph  to  the  lovers*** 


WARBLERS. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Bill  awl-shaped. 
Nostrils  smaU;  obovate. 


NIGHTINGALE. 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

MoTAciLLA  LvscimA.    M.  rafo-dneiea^  annillis  doereis.    JUnm* 

Stfsi.  Nai.  Gmd.  1.  p.  950. 
Body  reddish  ash-coloar^  wing  feathers 

lighter. 
Syltia  Luscinia.  Scop.  Ann.  l.n.  227. 

Nightingale.    .      •      Bi^ff^.  Birds,  v.  5.  p.  78.  pi.  120.  n.  1. 

Penn.  Brii.  Zoo/.  I.  n.  145.  tPUL 
Om.  p.  270.  1 41.  Alb.  Av.  3.  t  53. 
Laik,  Sifn.  2.  p.  408.  no.  1.  Bew. 
Birdi,  1.  p.  igp. 

Sweet  Inrd,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of&Sfy, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even  song.  Il'  Pehsbkoso. 

None  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  birds  prove  more  a- 
greeable  companions  to  man,  than  those  which  enjoy 
the  gift  of  hannonv :  and  there  is  not  one  amou«* 
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them  that  ranks  so  high  for  his  exquisite  melody  as 
the  nightingale.  We  must  confess,  however^  that 
he  owes  something  to  the  stillness  of  the  hour  when 
he  executes  his  plaintive  strains;  for  after  having 
heard  a  full  chorus  celebrate  the  Author  of  Nature, 
and  proclaim  the  bounties  of  Him  who  sustains 
them,  it  is  a  delightful  novelty,  in  the  evening,  to 
hear  the  nightingale  begin  to  sing  by  himself,  and 
continue  his  notes  till  the  night  be  &r  advanced. 
This  superiority  over  the  rest  of  birds,  has  made 
him  justly  the  favourite  of  the  poets ;  and  Milton, 
in  describing  the  approach  of  evening,  has  not  for- 
gotten his  nocturnal  vigils : 

"  Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird — 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests- 
Were  slunk^  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  ni^t  long  her  amoious  descant  sung. 

The  good  old  Walton  too,  whose  fevourite  diversion 
induced  him  to  spend  so  many  hours  by  the  side 
of  the  brook,  has  acknowledged  the  pleasure  which 
he  frequently  received  from  this  musical  bird,  in  a 
pious  ejaculation  to  his  Creator. 

The  nightingale  is  very  solitary,  and  seems  so 
much  attached  to  the  same  situation  that  he  gene- 
rally continues  in  it  during  the  season.  This  cir- 
cumstance did  not  escape  the  observation  of  our 
Shakspeare. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  daj; 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark^ 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  ; 
Nightly  she  sings  an  yon  pom^anate  tree  : 
Believe  me^  lore^  it  was  the  nightingale. 
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This  attachment  of  theirs  to  the  same  spot,  was  the 
origin  of  a  contrivance  to  settle  nightingales  in  places 
which  they  never  visited :  The  brood  are  caught 
with  the  parent  birds,  and  conveyed  to  a  situation 
which  resembles  their  former  haunt :  the  cock  and 
hen  are  placed  in  two  cages  near  the  nest  of  young, 
and  the  cages  are  artfully  opened  while  the  person 
remains  concealed :  the  parents  run  to  the  cries  of 
their  nestlings,  and  foster  and  continue  to  educate 
them  ;  it  is  even  said  they  will  return  to  the  same 
place  the  next  year. 

For  the  following  description  of  the  nest  of  these 
little  warblers,  and  of  their  carefal  attention  to  their 
young,  we  are  indebted  to  the  learned  Count  de 
Bufibn : 

^'  They  b^n  to  build  their  nest  about  the  end 
of  April,  or  the  opening  of  May.  The  materials 
are  leaves,  rushes,  stalks  of  coarse  grass ;  and  the  in- 
side is  lined  with  small  fibres  and  roots,  horse-hair, 
and  a  sort  of  bur.  They  are  placed  in  a  favourable 
aspect^  turned  somewhat  to  the  east,  near  vrater, 
and  commonly  on  the  lowest  branches  of  shrubs,  as 
gooseberries,  white-^thorns,  sloes,  elm-hedges,  &c. 
or  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  even  on  the  ground  under 
bushes.  Hence  their  eggs  and  their  young,  and 
sometimes  the  mother,  are  occasionally  devoured 
by  dogs,  foxes,  pole-cats,  weasels,  adders,  &c. 

'^  In  our  climate  the  female  usually  lays  five 
e^,  of  ah  uniform  greenish  brown,  except  that  the 
brown  predominates  at  the  obtuse  end  and  the 
green  at  the  acute.  She  hatches  alone,  and  never 
leaves  her  station  but  for  food,  and  then  only  in 
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the  evening,  and  when  hard  pressed  with  hunger  t 
during  her  absence  the  male  seems  to  cast  an  eye  on 
the  nest.  In  eighteen  or  twenty  days  the  young 
begin  to  burst  their  shells,  and  the  number  of  the 
cock  birds  is  generally  double  that  of  the  hens« 
And  hence,  when  in  April  a  cock  is  caught,  the  hen 
soon  finds  another  mate,  the  loss  of  which  is  sup^ 
plied  by  a  third,  and  so  on  ;  insomuch  that  the  suc-^ 
cessive  seizure  of  three  or  four  males  has  little  effect 
on  the  multiplication  of  the  brood.  The  hen  dis^ 
gorges  the  food  for  the  young,  as  in  the  canaries, 
and  the  cock  assists.  He  now  ceases  to  warble, 
and  is  totally  absorbed  in  the  concerns  of  his  fa* 
mily;  and  even  during  incubation,  it  is  said,  he 
seldom  sings  near  the  nest,  lest  he  discover  it ;  but 
if  a  person  approach  it,  his  paternal  solicitude 
drowns  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  his  shrieks 
cmly  increase  the  danger.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
the  young  are  fledged ;  and  at  this  time  we  ought  to 
remove  those  intended  to  be  trained.  After  they 
are  flown  the  parents  make  a  second  hatch,  and 
then  a  third ;  but  the  last  fitils  if  the  cold  sets  in 
early.  In  hot  countries  they  breed  even  four  times 
annually ;  but  the  late  hatches  are  always  more 
scanty." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  birds  of  gay  and  bril- 
liant colours  have  generally  disagreeable  voices, 
while  those  of  a  more  sober  tint  are  frequently 
melodious :  thus  has  Nature  made  an  equal  distri* 
bution  of  her  fitvours,  since  both  have  their  at- 
tractions.   The  plumage  of  the  nightingale  is  very 
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inferior  to  his  warble,  being  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  body  of  a  brown  inclining  to  rusty ;  the  throat, 
breast  and  belly  are  of  a  light  glossy  ash-colour ; 
the  quill  feathers  are  of  a  dull  reddish  brown ;  the 
Qres  are  remarkably  large  and  piercing;  the  legs 
are  brown,  and  also  the  feet,  but  with  a  shade  of 
flesh-colour.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  six 
inches. 

About  the  end  of  August  the  nightii^^ales  migrate 
into  other  countries,  and  return  to  us  in  April,  when 
they  almost  immediately  b^n  to  sing,  and  con- 
tinue in  voice  till  the  end  of  June.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  confined  in  a  cage  th^  sing  for  nine  or  ten 
months,  while  those  in  a  wild  state  only  favour  us 
with  their  notes  for  as  many  weeks.  In  Gascony, 
it  is  said,  they  are  &tted  for  the  table^  and  con- 
sidered as  most  delicious  food. 


TAYLOR  BIRD. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

MoTAciLLA  suTOHiA.    M.  tota  flava  minima.    J  jinn*  SjfsL  Niai, 

Gmel.  l.p«997* 
A  yery  smaU  species  entirely  yellow. 
Taylor  Bird.    •    •    Penn.  Ind,  Zoo/,  pi.  8.    Lath.  S^.  2* 

p.  515.  no.  49. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  one  among  the  many  cu- 
riosities which  are  daily  occurring  to  the  naturalist. 
It  is  composed  of  two  leaves,  sewed  together  in  a 
very  nice  manner  by  the  little  taylor,  whose  bill 
serves  him  for  a  needle.  He  generally  chooses  a 
dead  leaf  which  he  picks  up  from  the  ground ;  and 
flying  with  it  to  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  at- 
taches it  to  a  living  one,  making  use  of  slender 
fibres  instead  of  thread.  The  nest  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pouch,  and  open  at  top :  a  lining  of  gossamer^ 
or  soft  vegetable  down,  together  with  a  few  feathers, 
completes  the  operation.  Thus  is  constructed  the 
most  simple  nest  in  Nature,  in  which  the  little  fa- 
mily are  brought  up  without  the  fear  of  being  in- 
terrupted by  any  one.  The  nest  and  the  birds  are 
together  so  light,  that  the  leaf  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  most  slender  twig  will  be  strong  enough  for 
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their  purpose :  here  it  is  they  fix  their  habitation, 
and^  thus  suspended^  they  may  almost  bid  defiance 
to  eveiy  invader  but  the  wind. 

The  taylor  bird  inhabits  India;  and  has  only 
been  noticed  on  account  of  its  singular  nest,  a  figure 
of  which,  with  a  veiy  short  description  of  the  spe- 
cies^ is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  the  Indian  Zoology* 


PENDULINE  TITMOUSE 


GBNEBIC  CHARACTEE. 


BOl  stoxig)  short,  sharp-pointed  and  somewhat  compressed; 

the  base  covered  with  bristks. 
Tongue  truncated,  and  terminated  with  bristles.. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 


Paroi  fbndulivus. 


Penduluie  Titmouse. 


P.  capite  subferragineo^  fiucia  oculari 
nigra,  remigibus  xectricibusqae-fiisctSy 
margine  utroque  ferru^neo.  Lmn. 
SyH.  Nai.  Gmel  1.  p.  1014. 

Head  somewhat  ferruginous,  with  a 
black  stripe  across  the  eyes :  quills  of 
the  wii^  and  of  the  tail  brown  i  both 
nuu^g^  ferruginous. 

Farus  polonicus  sive  pendulinus.  Briss^ 
jiv.  3.  p.  565.  no.  11.  pL  29.  f.  2. 

Mountain  Titmouse.  Alh,  Av.  3* 
pi.  57. 

A#  Birds,  5.  p.  420.  Laih.  5ya.2. 
p.  547.  no.  16. 


This  little  creature,  whose  total  length  does  not  ex^ 
ceed  four  inches  and  half,  is  a  first-rate  architect, 
and  possesses  a  degree  of  ingenuity  and  contrivance 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  featliered 
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tribe.  All  its  skill  is  directed  to  the  formation  of 
its  nest;  and  this  curious  structure  is  so  satisfactorily 
described  by  M.  de  Buffon,  that  we  shall  b^  leave 
to  avail  ourselves  of  his  account. 

^'  The  most  curious  fact  in  the  history  t>f  these 
birds,**  says  the  Count,  ^'  is  the  exquisite  art  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  their  nest.  They  em- 
ploy the  light  down  found  on  the  buds  of  the  wil- 
low, the  poplar,  the  aspen,  the  juncago ;  in  thistles, 
dandelions,  flea-banes,  eata-tuls,  &c.  With  their 
bill  th^  entwine  this  filamentous  substance,  and 
form  a  thick  close  web,  almost  like  cloth :  this  they 
fortify  externally  with  filwes  and  small  roots,  which 
penetrate  into  the  texture,  and  in  some  measure 
form  the  basis  of  the  nest.  They  line  the  inside 
with  the  same  down,  but  not  woven,  that  their 
young  may  lie  soft :  they  shut  it  above  to  confine 
the  warmth,  and  they  suspend  it  with  hemp,  with 
nettles,  &c.  from  the  cleft  of  a  small  pliant  branch, 
over  running  water,  that  it  may  rock  more  gently, 
assisted  by  the  spring  of  the  branch.  In  this 
situation  the  brood  are  well  supplied  with  insects, 
which  constitute  their  chief  food ;  and  they  are 
protected  from  the  rats,  the  lizards,  the  adders,  and 
other  reptiles,  v/hich  are  always  the  most  danger- 
ous :  and  I  am  convinced  that  their  conduct  really 
proceeds  from  foresight ;  for  they  are  naturally 
crafty;  and,  according  to  Monti  and  Titius,  they 
can  never  be  caught  in  shares;  as  the  same  cir- 
cumstance has  been  remarked  in  the  bonanas  and 
cassigues  of  the  New  World,  in  the  grosbeaks  of 
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Abyssinia,  and  in  other  birds  which  hang  then- 
nes(ts  from  die  end  of  a  branch.  That  of  the  pen- 
duline  titmouse  resembles  sometimes  a  bag,  some- 
times a  shut  purse,  sometimes  a  flattened  bagpipe, 
&c«  The  aperture  is  made  in  the  side,  and  almost 
alwajTS  turned  towards  the  water,  and  placed  some- 
times higher,  sometimes  lower ;  it  is  nearly  round, 
and  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  or  even 
less,  and  commonly  surrounded  by  a  brim  more  or 
less  protuberant,  though  this  is  sometimes  want- 
ing. The  female  lays  only  four  or  five  eggs,  which 
fells  much  short  of  the  ordinary  fecundity  of  the 
titmice ;  but  in  its  port,  its  voice,  its  bill,  and  in 
the  principal  attributes,  the  penduline  resembles 
the  others.  These  eggs  are  as  white  as  snow,  the 
shell  extremely  thin,  and  they  are  almost  transpa- 
rent. The  bird  has  generally  two  hatches  annually; 
the  first  in  April  or  May,  and  the  second  in  the 
month  of  August.  There  is  little  probabilityr  that 
it  makes  a  third. 

^^  These  nests  of  the  penduline  titmouse  are  seen 
in  the  fens  near  Bologna,  in  those  of  Tuscany,  on 
the  banks  of  Thrasymene;  and  are  exactly  the 
same  with  what  occur  in  Lithuania,  Volhinia,  Po- 
land, and  Germany.  The  peasants  regard  them 
with  superstitious  veneration :  one  of  these  nests 
is  suspended  near  the  door  of  each  cottage,  and 
the  possessors  hold  it  as  a  protector  from  thun- 
der, and  its  little  architect  as  a  sacred  bird.  We 
might   almost   r^ret   that  Nature    is    not    more 
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Sparing  of  her  wonders ;  for  every  extraordinaiy  ap- 
pearance is  a  source  of  new  errorB." 

These  birds  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
as  far  as  Siberia ;  but  according  to  Gmelin  they  are 
rare  in  that  country.  They  are  generally  found 
in  marshy  situations^  where  th^  hide  themselves 
among  the  bulrushes ;  therefore  several  of  the  can«- 
tons  of  Poland  are  particularly  adapted  for  the  re- 
sidence of  these  titmice^  as  they  abound  in  marshes 
whidi  produce  the  requisite  aquatic  plants  for  the 
construction  of  their  nests. 


SWALLOW. 


GBNEBIC  CHARACTER. 

Bill  short,  awl-shaped,  weak. 

Mouth  veiy  wide. 

Tongue  short ;  smooth ;  cleft. 

Wings  long. 

L^  short  and  weak. 


HlRUNDO  RUSTICA. 


Common  swallow. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

H.  rectridbos,  exceptis  dnabns  intermediis^ 

macula  alba  notads.    Linn*  SysL  Nai, 

Gmel.  1.  p.  1015. 
Tail  feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones, 

spotted  with  white. 
HiRUKDO  DOMESTIC  A.  Briss.j1v.2.^,AS6. 
Bi{ff.  Birds,  Y.  6.  p.  493.  pL  l6l.  f.  1. 

fFUl.  Om.  t.  39.  ja.  ^.  1. 1. 45.  Laih. 

Syn.  2.  p.  561.  no.   1.      Penn,  Brit. 

ZooL  1.  p.  398.  pi.  58.     Bew.  Birds, 

p.  252. 


These  birds,  about  whom  such  contradictoiy  opi- 
nions have  been  entertained,  make  their  appearance 
in  this  country  about  the  twelfth  of  April,  and  leave 
us  for  their  distant  winter  quarters  about  the  end  of 
September ;  though  they  sometimes  continue  till  the 
voi^.  I.  2  k 
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next  month,  and  Mr.  Markwick  observes  that  he 
has  seen  them  as  late  in  the  year  as  the  sixteenth  of 
November ;  but  it  was  only  a  single  bird  or  two,  the 
main  body  having  disappeared  long  before  that 
time. 

As  they  always  visit  us  in  the  spring,  within  twen- 
ty days  of  the  same  time,  they  sometimes  sufier 
from  the  uncertainty  of  this  climate,  and  have  been 
seen  gliding  through  thick  flakes  of  falling  snow. 
Bufibn  says  that  the  year  1/40  was  &tal  to  many 
of  them ;  they  gathered  in  great  numbers  about  a 
brook  which  skirted  a  terrace  then  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hebert,  where  every  minute  some  dropped  down, 
and  the  water  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies : 
nor  was  excessive  cold  the  cause  of  their  death ;  it 
was  evidently  the  want  of  food ;  for  those  picked 
up  were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons;  the  walls  of 
the  terrace  were  their  last  resort,  and  they  greedily 
devoured  the  dried  flies  that  hung  fi*om  the  old  spi- 
der webs. 

These  birds  build  their  nests  in  chimneys,  one 
above  another.  Tliey  construct  them  with,  mud 
mixed  with  straw,  leaving  the  top  quite  open  :  the 
inside  is  lined  with  grass  and  feathers;  and  here  they 
lay  from  four  to  six  ^gs,  sometimes  quite  white, 
and  sometimes  speckled  with  red.  They  breed 
twice  in  the  season ;  the  first  bnx^d  quits  the  nest 
the  end  of  June  or  banning  of  July,  amd  the  se- 
cond towards  the  end  of  August.  The  male  is  very 
attentive  to  the  female  while  she  sits  upon  the  nest,  ^ 
and  his  soft  sweet  note  may  be  heard  from   die 
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house-top  as  soon  as  the  day  begins  to  break.  The 
anxious  care  of  this  little  creature  for  the  preservation 
of  the  eggs  is  placed  in  a  very  strong  light  by  Pro^ 
fessor  Kalm^whose  Travels  into  America  contains  the 
following  anecdote,  related  to  him  by  a  respectable 
lady  who  witnessed  the  fact.  ^  A  couple  of  swal- 
lows built  their  nest  in  the  stable  belonging  to  the 
lady ;  and  the  female  laid  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  was 
about  to  brood  them.  Some  days  after,  the  people 
tow  tile  female  still  sitting  on  the  eggs ;  but  the 
male,  flying  about  the  nest,  and  sometimes  settling 
on  a  nail,  was  heard  to  utter  a  very  plaintive  note, 
which  betrayed  his  uneasiness.  On  a  nearer  exa* 
mination  the  female  was  found  dead  in  the  nest, 
and  the  people  flung  her  body  away.  The  male 
then  went  to  sit  upon  the  eggs;  but  after  being 
about  two  hours  on  them,  and  perhaps  finding  the 
business  too  troublesome,  he  went  out,  and  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon  with  another  female,  which 
sat  upon  die  nest,  and  afterwards  fed  the  young 
ones  till  they  were  able  to  provide  for  themselves.** 

The  time  when  the  young  are  hatched  may  be 
readily  known  by  the  passing  and  repassing  of  the 
parents,  who  are  perpetually  on  the  wing  in  search 
of  food  for  them  ;  and  this  they  continue  with  un- 
abating  assiduity  till  the  family  no  longer  need 
dieir  assistance.  A  person  can  hardly  live  long  in 
the  country  witliout  noticing  the  manners  of  these 
little  domestic  birds,  who  conduct  their  young  as 
soon  as  they  are  fledged  to  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
where  they  may  be  seen  quietly  seated,  and  wait-* 
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ing  the  arrival  of  their  parents  with  food:  here 
diey  remain  for  a  few  days,  till  they  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  reach  some  leafless  bough,  where,  seated 
in  a  row,  they  receive  alternately  their  share  of 
flies.  Their  power  to  provide  for  themselves  does 
not  commence  with  their  ability  to  fly ;  as  they  are 
still  dependent  upon  their  parents  for  some  time 
after  they  have  taken  to  wing,  and  may  be  seen 
playing  about  the  place  where  the  dams  are  watch- 
ing for  flies,  which  they  receive  with  a  fluttering 
motion  and  a  short  quick  expressive  note.  When 
the  swallows  are  upon  the  wing,  they  make  a  sharp 
noise  with  their  bill  every  time  they  catch  a  fly : 
diis  noise  is  not  unlike  the  shutting  of  a  watch- 


The  activity  of  swallows  in  clearing  the  air  of  in- 
sects make  them  of  singular  service  to  us ;  and  we 
should  be  very  much  annoyed  by  their  rapid  in- 
crease, if  the  wisdom  of  Providence  had  not  di- 
rected every  animal  to  seek  its  particular  prey, 
and  thus  prevent  the  undue  multiplication  of  any 
one  species.  In  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  the  use 
they  are  of  to  us  in  this  respect  is  properly  no- 
ticed. '^  By  the  myriads  of  insects,**  says  the 
writer,  "  which  every  single  brood  of  swallows  de- 
stroy in  the  course  of  a  summer,  these  birds  defend 
us  in  a  great  measure  from  the  personal  and  do- 
mestic annoyance  of  flies  and  gnats ;  and,  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  consequence,  they  keep  down  the 
numbers  of  minute  enemies,  which,  either  in  the 
grub  or  winged  state,  would  otherwise  prey  on  the 
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labours  of  the  husbandman.  Since^  then^  swallows 
are  guardians  of  our  com^  they  should  every  where 
be  protected  by  the  same  popular  veneration  which 
in  Egypt  defends  the  ibis^  and  the  stork  in  Hol- 
land. We  more  frequently  hear  of  unproductive 
harvests  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  swallows  are  caught  and 
sold  for  food  in  the  markets  of  France^  Spain^  and 
Italy.  When  this  practice  has  been  very  general 
and  successful,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  has  at 
times  contributed  to  the  scarcity  of  com.  In 
England  we  are  not  driven  to  such  resources  to  fur- 
nish our  tables.  But  what  apolc^  can  be  made 
for  those,  and  many  there  are  whose  education 
and  rank  should  have  taught  them  more  inno- 
cent amusements,  who  wantonly  murder  swallows 
under  the  idle  pretence  of  improving  their  skill  in 
shooting  game?  Besides  the  cruelty  of  starving 
whole  nests  by  killing  the  dam,  they  who  follow 
this  barbarous  diversion  would  do  well  to  reflect, 
that  by  every  swallow  they  kill  they  assist  the 
effects  of  blasts,  mildews,  and  vermin,  in  causing 
a  scarcity  of  bread.  Every  lord  of  the  manor  should 
restrain  his  gamekeeper  from  this  execrable  prac« 
tice ;  nor  should  he  permit  any  person  to  sport  on 
his  lands  that  does  not  refrain  from  it.  For  my 
part,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  I  have  tempted 
martins  to  build  round  my  house,  by  fixing  scallop 
shells  in  places  convenient  for  their  '  pendent  beds 
and  procreant  cradles  ;*  and  have  been  much  pleased 
in  observing  with  what  caution  the  little  architect 
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raises  a  buttress  under  each  shelly  before  he  ventures 
to  form  his  nest  on  it."* 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  time  approaches  for  the 
swallows  to  leave  this  country,  they  assemble  in  vast 
numbers,  and  generally  occupy  the  tops  of  houses, 
the  steeples  of  churches,  or  the  sides  of  cliffs^  where 
we  have  seen  them,  at  Dover,  collected  in  laige 
flocks,  and  making  a  continual  noise  till  they  have 
suddenly  taken  their  departure.     The  subject  of 
the  migration  of  these  birds  has  occasioned  much 
controversy  among  naturalists,  who  have  beoi  com- 
pletely divided  in  their  opinions ;  one  party  con* 
tending  for  their  submersion  in  rivers  and  lakes 
during  the  winter ;  the  other  insistii^  with  more 
propriety,  on  their  migration  to  foreign  countries. 
Both  sides  of  the  question  have   been  too  much 
canvassed  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  enter  par- 
ticularly upon  the  subject :  we  shall  therefore  only 
observe  with  Mr.  Pennant,  that  Olaus  Magnus,  arch- 
bishop of  Upsal,  very  gravely  informs  us,  that  these 
birds  are  often  found  in  clustered  masses  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ncHthem  lakes,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing 
to  wing,  foot  to  foot;  and  that  they  creep  down 
the  reeds  in  autumn  to  their  subaqueous  retreats. 
That  when  old'  fishermen  discover  such  a  mass^ 
they  throw  it  into  the  water  again;   but  when 
young  inexperienced  ones  take  it,  tliey  will,  by 
thawing  the  birds  at  the  fire,  bring  them  indeed 
to  the  use  of  their  wings,  which  will  continue  but 
for  a  short  time,  being  owing  to  a  premature  and 
forced  revival.     But  the  good  archbishop  does  not 
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stop  here;  for  after  stocking  the  bottoms  of  the 
lakes  with  birds^  he  stores  the  clouds  with  mice; 
which  sometimes  &11  in  plentiful  showers  in  Nor* 
way  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

If  swallows  can  live,  as  soiqe  contend  ihey  can^ 
for  six  months  at  the  bottom  of  a  river.  Is  it  po»i 
sible  that  a  submersion  for  twelve  hours  in  a  butt 
of  water  should  completely  kill  them  ?  yet  nothing 
is  more  strictly  true ;  since  we  tried  every  means  in 
our  power  to  recover  two  of  these  birds,  which  had 
met  with  this  accident,  without  being  fortunate 
enough  to  produce  the  smallest  sign  of  returning 
animation. 

^  Amnsive  birds!  say  where  your  hid  retreat. 
When  the  frost  ragies  and  the  tempests  beat; 
Whence  yo«ur  return  by  such  nice  instinct  led. 
When  Spring,  sweet  season,  lifU  her  bloomy  head  ? 
Such  baffled  searches  mock  map's  prying  pride. 
The  God  of  Nature  is  your  secret  guide  !*' 

We  shall  here  notice  the  esculent  swallow  on 
account  of  his  curious  nest,  which  is  considered  as 
such  a  luxury  in  the  East  that  it  forms  a  con-» 
siderable  branch  of  traffic  aoiong  the  Javanese.  The 
bird  is  described  as  smaller  than  the  wren,  with  a 
brown  back  and  forked  tail,  the  feathers  of  which 
are  tipped  with  white. 

This  celebrated  nest  seldom  weighs  more  than 
half  an  ounce,  and  is  found  of  the  shape  of  half  a 
lemon,  adhering  to  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  rock. 
Its  texture  is  said  to  resemble  isinglass,  or  gum- 
drajon,  and  is  externally  composed  of  exceedingly 
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thin  and  nearly  concentric  layers  of  a  soft  slimy 
substance:  the  inside  somewhat  resembles  coarse 
net-work,  the  threads  being  drawn  from  the  same 
substance  with  the  outer  layers,  and  much  inter- 
woven. It  has  pui^led  several  naturalists  to  find 
out  of  what  this  nest  is  composed,  and  different 
persons  have  given  different  opinions :  it  has  been 
supposed  to  consist  of  sea-worms,  of  the  sea  qualm, 
a  sort  of  cuttle-fish,  or  of  a  glutinous  sea  plant 
called  agal-agal:  however  it  matters  little,  as  the 
knowledge  of  its  component  parts  has  nothing  to 
do  with  its  flavour,  and  that,  it  seems,  is  what  the 
Chinese  look  to  in  the  choice  of  their  nests.  The 
best  sort,  which  are  perfectly  white  and  clean,  are 
either  dissolved  in  broth  to  improve  its  relish,  or 
softened  in  water,  and  pulled  to  pieces,  after  which 
they  are  mixed  with  ginseng,  and  put  into  the 
body  of  a  fowl.  This  is  stewed  in  water  all  night, 
and  eaten  as  a  luxury  the  next  day. 

About  twenty-five  pounds  weight  of  these  nests 
sell  in  China  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars ;  those  which  are  black  and  dirty,  however, 
are  not  worth  more  than  twenty  dollars.  The  ex- 
portation from  Batavia  of  this  article  is  so  great, 
that  we  are  told  the  Dutch  send  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  weight  every  year  to  China.  We 
shall  subjoin  part  of  the  letter  which  M.  Poivre 
sent  to  the  Count  de  Bufibn  on  this  subject,  and 
likewise  Sir  George  Staunton's  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  this  bird  and  its  nest.  The  former  gentle- 
man embarked  in  July  1741,  in  the  ship  Mars, 
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bound  for  China;  and  in  the  same  year  reached  the 
straits  of  Sunda,  very  near  Java^  and  between  two 
small  islets,  called  the  Great  and  Little  Tooque. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  we  were  becalmed,  and  went 
on  shore  on  Little  Tooque  to  hunt  green  pigeons. 
While  the  rest  of  the  party  were  clambering  among 
the  precipices,  I  walked  along  the  beach  to  gather 
shells  and  jointed  corals,  which  are  found  here  in 
great  abundance.  After  having  made  almost  an 
entire  circuit  of  the  islet,  it  was  growing  late,  when 
a  sailor  who  accompanied  me  discovering  a  deep 
cavern  in  the  rocks  on  the  brink  of  the  sea  went 
into  it,  and  scarce  advanced  two  or  three  steps 
when  he  called  to  me.  I  hastened  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cpvem,  and  found  it  darkened  by  an  im- 
mense cloud  of  small  birds,  which  poured  out  in 
swarms.  I  entered  it,  and  knocked  down  with  my 
cane  many  of  these  poor  little  birds,  with  which  I 
was  then  unacquainted :  as  I  penetrated  further,  I 
perceived  the  roof  of  the  cavern  to  be  covered  en- 
tirely with  small  nests  shftped  like  holy-water  pots. 
The  sailor  had  already  broken  off  several,  and  had 
filled  his  frock  with  them  and  with  birds.  I  also 
detached  some  of  the  nests,  and  found  them  glued 
firmly  to  the  rock.  Night  now  came  on,  and  we 
returned  to  the  ship  with  the  fruits  of  our  ex- 
cursion.** 

Sir  George  Staunton  has  thus  described  the  escu- 
lent swallow  and  its  nest,  in  his  Account  of  the  Em- 
bassy to  China.  ^'  In  the  Cass,  a  small  island  near 
Sumatra,  were  found  two  caverns  running  hori- 
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sotttally  into  the  aide  of  the  rock;  and  in  these 
were  a  number  of  thoee  birds*  nests  so  much  prized 
by  the  Chinese  epicures.  They  seem  to  be  ochu- 
poted  of  fine  filaments,  canented  together  by  a  trans- 
parent viscous  matter,  not  unlike  what  is  left  by 
the  foam  of  the  sea  upon  stones  alternately  covered 
by  the  tide,  or  those  gelatinous  animal  substances 
ibund  floating  on  every  coast.  The  nests  adhere 
to  each  othar  and  to  the  sides  of  the  cavam,  mostly 
in  rows,  without  any  break  or  interruption.  The 
birds  that  build  these  nests  are  small  gray  swallows^ 
with  bellies  of  a  dirty  white.  They  were  flying 
about  in  considerable  numbers  ;  but  were  so  small, 
and  their  flight  was  so  quick,  that  they  escaped  the 
shot  fired  at  them.  The  same  sort  of  nests  are  said 
to  be  also  found  in  deep  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  middle  of  Java,  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea;  from  which  source  it  is 
thought  that  the  birds  derive  no  materials,  either 
for  their  food  or  the  constrifction  of  their  nests ;  as 
it  does  not  appear  probable  they  should  fly,  in 
seardi  of  either,  ovar  the  intermediate  mountains, 
which  are  veiy  high,  or  against  the  boiflterous 
winds  prevailing  th^eabout  They  feed  on  ii^ 
sects  which  they  find  hovering  over  stagnated  pools 
between  the  mountains,  and  for  the  catching  of 
which  their  wide-opening  beaks  are  particularly 
adapted.  They  prepare  their  nests  fran  the  best 
remnants  of  their  food.  Their  greatest  enemy  is 
the  kite ;  who  often  intercepts  them  in  their  pas- 
sage to  and  firom  the  caverns,  which  are  generally 
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sorrcMinded  with  rocks  of  gray  limestone^  or  white 
marble.  The  nests  are  placed  in  horizontal  rows^ 
at  different  depths,  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet 
The  colour  and  value  of  the  nests  depend  on  the 
quantity  «id  quality  of  the  insects  cuigfat;  and, 
perhaps,  also  on  the  situation  where  they  are  built. 
Their  value  is  chiefly  ascertained  by  the  uniform 
fineness  and  delicacy  of  their  texture ;  those  that 
nre  white  and  transparent  being  most  esteemed,  and 
fetching  often  in  China  their  weight  in  silver. 

''  These  nests  are  a  considerable  object  of  traffic 
among  the  Javanese,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
in  it  from  their  infancy.  The  birds,  after  having 
spent  nearly  two  months  in  preparing  their  nests, 
lay  each  two  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about 
fifteen  days.  When  the  young  birds  become  fledged 
it  is  thought  the  proper  time  to  seize  upon  their 
nests,  which  is  done  r^ularly  three  times  a-year, 
and  is  effected  by  means  of  laddera  of  bamboo  and 
reeds,  by  which  the  people  descend  into  the  ca- 
verns ;  but  when  these  are  very  deep,  rope  ladders 
are  preferred.  This  operation  is  attended  with 
much  danger,  and  several  perish  in  the  attempt. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  generally  em- 
ployed in  this  business,  begin  always  by  sacrificing  a 
buffitlo ;  which  custom  is  observed  by  the  Javanese 
on  the  eve  of  every  extraordinary  enterprise.  They 
also  pronounce  some  prayers,  anoint  themselves 
with  sweet-scented  oil,  and  smoke  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern  with  gum  benjamin.    Near  some  of  the 
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caverns  a  tutelar  goddess  is  worshipped,  whose 
priest  bums  incense,  and  lays  his  protecting  hands 
on  eveiy  person  preparing  to  descend.  A  flambeau 
is  carefully  prepared  at  the  same  time  with  a  gum 
which  exudes  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  vicinity, 
and  which  is  not  easily  extinguished  by  fixed  air  or 
subterraneous  vapours. 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Bill  a  litOe  incurved,  very  short,  and  furnished  with  bristles 

round  the  base. 
Mouth  extremdj  wide. 
Earslaige. 

Tongue  sharp  and  entire. 
Nostrils  tubular ;  veiy  prominent^ 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

CAPRiMULfiUs  Carolinbnsis.   C.  supfs  fiodfl  transverBis  angula- 

tJB  altemis  atria  et  griads  varius, 
subtus  ex  rufo  griaeos   linds 
nigricantibus    Icxigitudinaliboa!^ 
Cauda  gtiaeo    atio    canoellata. 
lAnn.  Syst.  Nai.  Gmd.l.  p.l028. 
Variegated    above   by  tranaveiae 
angled  linea ;  alternately  black 
and  gray;  below  rofooa  gnj, 
with  Uaddah  longitudinal  linesi 
tail  gray,  latticed  with  black. 
Rain  Bird.    Brown,  Jam,  p.  467, 
Shortwingvd  Goatsucker.  Arct. 
Zool.  2.  p.434.  no.  336. 
Caroline  Goatsucksr..    •  •   Bi^.  Birdt  6.  p.  448.      Caieti. 

Carol.  1 .  t.  8.     Lath.  &fnop.  2. 
p.  592.  no.  4. 

The  eyes  of  this  species,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  genus,  are  too  delicate  to  bear  the  light  of 
day;  hence  they  neirer  appear  till  sun-set  in  th^ 
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evening,  and  retire  in  the  morning  a  little  after 
8un-rise :  they  never  build  a  nest,  but  lay  two  eggs 
upon  the  bare  ground,  which  they  will  scarcely 
quit  on  the  neaiest  approach.  They  live  entirely 
upon  insects,  and  are  provided  with  a  most  capa- 
cious mouth  for  the  purpose  of  catching  them* 
When  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  wheeling  many  times  successively  round  the 
trunk  of  some  aged  tree,  with  a  very  irregular  and 
rapid  motion ;  and  when  thus  employed  it  is  difficult 
to  get  within  gun-«hot  of  them ;  for  they  quickly 
disappear,  nor  can  their  retreat  be  disoov«rad« 

These  birds  have  a  singular  note,  which  has  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
America  to  give  them  the  name  of  fVhip'poor-WiU. 
They  £requent  the  steps  of  houses  in  search  of  in- 
flects, and  are  c^n  seen  in  numbers  perched  on 
ndk  or  bushes,  where  they  repeat  their  song  with 
a  great  noise  from  sun-set  until  dark  :  during  the 
night  they  are  quiet;  but  their  call  again  com- 
mences with  the  dawn,  and  continues  till  the  sun 
rues.  They  make  likewise  a  sort  of  buzzing  noise 
lik^  the  whirling  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

Although  the  goatsuckers  are  very  common 
among  the  mountainous  parts  of  America,  they  are 
extremely  rare  near  the  sea  side.  This  is  confirm- 
jed  by  Mr.  Claytoii,  who  never  heard  but  one  in  the 
maritime  parts,  though  he  constantly  resided  there ; 
''  But  near  the  mountains,**  says  this  gentleman, 
*^  within  a  few  miii«tes  after  sun-set,  they  begin, 
and  make  so  shrill  and  loud  a  ncMse,  that  the  echoes 
from  the  rocks  and  sides  of  the  mountains  increase 
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to  such  a  d^ree,  that  the  first  time  I  lodged  there 
I  could  hardly  get  any  sleep." 

The  gloomy  habits  of  these  birds^  together  with 
their  unpleasant  call^  is  probably  the  reason  why 
the  Indians  consider  them  as  ominous.  They  be- 
lieve that  goatsuckeTB  were  not  known  till  their 
countrymen  were  murdered  by  the  English^  and 
that  they  are  the  departed  spirits  of  the  massacred 
Indians.  Catesby  assures  us  that  abundance  of  people 
in  Carolina  look  upon  them  as  birds  of  ill  omen ; 
and  are  very  melancholy  if  one  alights  on  the  house^ 
or  near  the  door^  and  begins  its  call,  which  they 
will  sometimes  do  upon  the  very  threshhold;  for 
they  firmly  believe  one  of  the  &mily  will  die  soon 
after. 

Our  European  species  is  supposed^  by  Bufifbn^  to 
have  originated  in  America,  from  whence  it  has 
been  expelled  by  some  fortuitous  event.  It  makes 
but  a  short  stay  with  us,  appearing  towards  the  end 
of  May,  and  leaving  the  island  in  September.  It 
begins  its  whirling  note  at  the  close  of  day,  sitting 
usually  on  a  bare  bough  with  the  head  lower  than 
the  tail,  the  Iowa:  jaw  quivering  with  the  efforts. 
The  noise  is  said  to  be  so  very  violent  as  to  give  a 
sensible  vibration  to  any  little  building  it  chances  to 
alight  on.  It  lays  two  eggs  of  a  whitish  hue,  marbled 
with  reddish  brown. 


WADERS. 


CRANE. 


OENBBIC  CHABACTBR. 


Bill  stnight,  long,  and  pointed. 

Nofltrib  linear. 

Tongue  acute. 

Four  toes  on  each  foot. 


SPECIFIC   CHARACTER. 

Aebba  Grus.    •    A.  occipite  nudo  papiUoio^  pUeo  remij^basqiie 

nigris,  corpore  dnereo>   rectricibus  intimis 

laceris.    Lirm.  Syst.  Nat.  Gmel.  1.  p.  620. 
With  a  bald  crown^  quill  feathen  black,  body 

ash-coloored,  tail  feathen  divided  from  the 

bottom. 
Common  Crave.    Buff.  Birds,  v.  7.  p.  277.  pi.  175.     LailL 

Syn.  3.  p.  40.  n.  5.     Wiil.   Om.  p.  374. 

t.  48.     Penn,  Brit.  Zool.  App.  p.  629. 1 1. 

Bew,  Birds,  2.  p.  29. 

Kjbmpfer,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Japan,  tells  us  that 
cranes  are  considered  in  that  country  as  animals 
of  good  omen,  and  that  the  apartments  of  the  em- 
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peror  and  the  walls  of  the  temples  are  decorated 
with  their  figures.  In  Persia,  where  they  are  like- 
wise very  common^  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
prince  to  hunt  them.  "  At  early  dawn/'  says 
Olearius,  '^  the  king  sent  to  inform  the  ambassa- 
dors^ that  he  would  go  with  a  very  few  attendants 
to  the  chase  of  the  cranes,  entreating  them  not  to 
bring  their  interpreters,  that  the  cranes  might  not 
be  scared  by  a  multitude,  nor  the  pleasure  of  the 
sport  be  disturbed  by  noise.  It  began  with  the 
day.  A  covered  way  had  been  made  under  ground, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  the  plain,  where  corn  had 
been  scattered ;  the  cranes  came  in  great  numbers, 
and  more  than  four  score  were  caught.  The  king 
took  some  feathers  to  put  into  his  turban,  and  gave 
two  to  each  of  the  ambassadors,  who  stuck  them  into 
their  hats.** 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  these  birds  must 
be  as  numerous  in  Persia  as  in  Poland,  where,  it  is 
said,  the  peasants  are  obliged  to  build  huts  in  the 
midst  of  their  fields  of  buck-wheat,  to  drive  them  off. 
They  are  scattered  over  great  part  of  the  globe,  and 
not  only  visit  all  the  temperate  climates,  but  are 
found  in  the  two  extremes  ;  migrating  as  far  north 
as  Siberia,  and  into  the  southern  parts  of  Africa.  In 
Ray's  time  they  frequented  England,  and  appeared 
in  large  flocks  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire;  but  they  now  very  rarely  visit  this 
island,  and  are  at  present  scarcely  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  those  counties. 

The  plumage  of  the  crane  is  of  a  fine  waved  light 
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ash  colour,  except  the  great  quills  of  the  wing,  the 
covering  of  the  head,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck. 
A  lai^  tuft  of  elegant  unwebbed  curling  feathers 
springs  from  one  pinion  of  each  wing,  which  ikll 
back  gracefully,  and  by  their  flexibility,  their  po- 
sition, and  their  texture,  resemble  the  plumes  of 
the  ostrich.  The  straight,  pointed,  and  compress- 
ed bill  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  seed- 
vessel  of  the  geranium,  that  it  has  gii^n  its  name  to 
the  plant.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck  are  white ;  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  there  is  a  bare  ash-coloured  space  of  two 
inches;  and  above  this  the  skin  is  bare  and  red, 
with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  The  figure  of  the  bird 
is  slender,  his  gait  erect,  his  length  four  feet,  and  his 
weight  about  ten  pounds. 

Cranes  choose  marshy  situations  to  nestie  in, 
where  they  lay  two  blueish  eggs;  and  the  young 
ones  are  scarcely  reared  when  the  season  of  tlieir 
departure  arrives,  and  they  mlist  employ  their 
newly  acquired  strengtii  in  accompanying  their  pa- 
rents in  thdr  route.  The  first  cold  days,  in  autumn 
serve  them  as  a  warning  to  depart  to  milder  cli- 
mates ;  previous  to  their  retreat,  they  assemble  in 
amazing  numbers,  and,  having  chosen  a  leader,  at 
once  soar  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  they  arrange  themselves  into  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  proceed  to  their  designed  place.  They 
are  exceedingly  clamorous ;  and  though  their  vojrage 
is  generally  performed  in  the  night,  their  loud 
screams  betray  their  course.    During  this  nocturnal 
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pusage^  it  is  said  that  the  leader  frequently  calls  to 
rally  his  forces^  and  point  out  the  track ;  and  the 
cry  is  repeated  by  the  flock^  each  answering,  to  give 
notice  that  it  follows  and  keeps  its  rank.  Milton, 
when  he  touches  on  this  wonderful  instinct  of  Na*» 

tiire,  finely  describes  their  progress : 

• 

Fart  loosdj  wing  the  region :  part  more  wise^ 

In  common  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  vrzy, 

Intdi^nt  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 

Their  airy  caravan,  high  over  seas 

Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 

Easing  their  flight.    So  steers  the  prudent  crane 

Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds  j 

The  air  floats  as  they  pass,  finn'd  with  unnumber'd  phmies. 

Cranes  during  their  fii^t  are  frequently  seen  to 
alter  their  direction ;  and  those  who  have  observed 
Ijiese  variations^  say  that  they  indicate  a  change  of 
^weather,  and  suppose  that  the  vast  height  to  which 
they  soar  enables  them  to  perceive  or  to  feel  the 
distant  alterations  in  the  atmosphere.  Aristotle 
made  them  his  hygrometer^  and  tells  us  that  the 
cries  of  cranes  in  the  day*time  forebode  rain ;  and 
<noisy  confused  screams  announce  a  storm :  if  in  the 
tnoming  or  evening  they  rise  upwards,  and  fly 
peaceably  in  a  body,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather;  but 
if  they  keep  low,  or  alight  on  the  ground,  it  menaces 
a  tempest. 

^'  When  the  cranes,**  says  Buffon,  '^  are  assembled 
on  the  ground,  they  set  guards  during  the  night ; 
and  the  circumspection  of  these  birds  has  been  coa- 
secrated  in  the  hieroglyphics,  as  the  symbol  of  vigi. 
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lance.  The  flock  sleep  with  their  head  concealed 
under  their  wing ;  but  the  leader  watches  with  his 
head  erect ;  and  if  any  thing  alarms  him,  he  gives 
notice  by  a  cry.**  This  account  is  strengthened  by 
the  authority  of  Kolben,  who  observed  large  flocks 
of  cranes  in  the  marshes  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  never  saw  a  flock  of  them  on  the 
ground,  without  some  placed  apparently  as  senti- 
nels, to  keep  a  look-out  while  the  others  were  feed- 
ing ;  and  these  on  the  approach  of  danger  imme- 
diately gave  notice  to  the  rest.  We  are  likewise 
informed  by  him,  that  these  sentinels  stand  on  one 
1^ ;  and  at  intervals  stretch  out  their  necks,  as  if  to 
observe  that  all  is  safe.  On  a  signal  being  given 
from  the  watch,  the  whole  flock  are  instantly  on  the 
wing. 

Though  these  birds  feed  on  grain,  and  irequent 
the  fields  to  collect  it,  yet  they  prefer  insects,  worms^ 
and  small  reptiles ;  and  are  therefore,  like  the  stork, 
of  great  service  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  said  to 
take  up  their  winter  quarters. 

A  white  crane  is  found  in  North  America,  which 
from  its  peculiar  cry  is  called  the  hooping  crane. 
These  birds  appear  about  Hudson's  Bay  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  return  to  the  southward  as  soon  as 
the  winter  approaches.  They  make  a  remarkable 
hooping  noise,  which  made  Mr.  Pennant  imagine 
them  to  be  the  birds  whose  clamour  Captain  Philip 
Amidas,  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  set  foot  on 
North  America,  so  graphically  describes  on  his 
landing  on  the  isle  of  Wokakow,  ofi*  the  coast  of 
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North  Carolina.  '^  When,*  says  he,  "  such  a  flock 
of  cranes,  the  most  part  white,  arose  under  us,  with 
such  a  ety,  redoubled  by  many  ecchoes,  as  if  an 
armie  of  men  had  showted  all  together.'*  This  was 
in  the  month  of  July ;  which  proves  that  in  thos^ 
early  days  this  species  bred  in  the  then  desert  part9 
of  the  southern  provinces,  till  driven  away  by  popu- 
lation,  as  was  the  case  with  the  common  crane  in 
England ;  which  abounded  in  our  undrained  fensj 
till  cultivation  forced  them  entirely  to  quit  our 
kingdom. 

But  the  most  elegant  of  the  cranes  is  the  Nu* 
midian,  whose  figure  we  have  given  from  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Parkin- 
son. It  has  all  the  proportions  of  the  crane  on  a 
smaUer  scale,  and  the  same  distribution  of  colours 
on  the  plumage,  only  the  gray  is  purer.  Two  beau^ 
tifiil  white  tufts  of  unwebbed  and  hairy  feathers, 
fidling  from  behind  each  eye,  form  a  sort  of  head-* 
dress ;  while  long,  soft,  and  9ilky.  hairs  <^  the  finest 
black  lie  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  similar  feathers 
descending  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  hang 
gracefully  below  it;  and,  to  complete  the  figure,  long 
and  pendent  bending  tufts  appear  between  the  black 
quills  of  the  wings. 

On  account  of  its  elegant  form,  its  rich  garb,  and 
its  affected  airs,  the  French  have  named  this  bird 
the  Demoiselle  or  Miss,  and  remark  that  it  makes 
repeated  reverences  as  it  walks  along,  at  the  same 
time  treading  the  ground  with  all  the  lightness  and 
gaiety  of  a  dancer.    This  bent,  which  in  a  certain 
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degree  may  be  remarked  in  the  common  crane,  it  so 
striking  in  this  Numidian  bird,  that  all  authors  who 
have  hitherto  mentioned  it,  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  present  day,  have  named  it  from  its  mimic  g»~ 
tures.  Aristotle  calls  it  the  actor  or  comedian ;  Pliny, 
the  dancer  or  vaulter;  and  both  Plutarch  and  Athe- 
nseus  have  noticed  its  singular  manners.  Though  this 
bird  was  famous  among  the  antients,  it  was  little 
known,  and  seldom  seen  in  Greece  or  Italy;  and, 
confined  to  its  own  climate,  it  enjoyed  a  sc^rt  of 
fabulous  celebrity.  It  was  late  before  the  modems 
were  acquainted  with  it.  The  six  Numidian  cranes 
which  were  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
French  king*s  menagerie,  are  said  to  have  propa^ 
gated  there,  and  that  the  one  vtiiich  died  last  at  the 
age  of  twenly-four,  was  hatched  in  it.  We  have 
nothing  further  to  add  respecting  this  bird,  exc^ 
that  our  English  sailors,  who  are  not  so  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  art  of  dancing  as  the  French,  call  it 
the  bufibon,  and  say  that  it  cuts  a  very  ridiculous 
figure. 
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SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

* 

Ardba  Ciconia*    a.  aIbB,  orbitk  remi^busque  oigrisj  roBtro^ 

pedibos^  cuteqae,  sanguinds.    linn.  Syst^ 
Nai.  Gmel.  1.  p.62l. 
Body  white ;  wing  Others  black ;  beak^  het, 

and  akin,  of  a  blood  red  oolour. 
CicoNi4  ALBA.     Briss.  Av.  5.  p.  36^.  t.  32. 
White  Stork.    .  Bi^jf.  Brds,  v.  7.  p.  243.  pi.  173.  IFUl.  Om. 

p.  286.  t. 52.    Alh.jiv.t.64.  Lath.Syn.3. 
p.  47.  no.  9.    Bew.  Birds,  p.  32. 

Who  Ud  the  stork^  GDlumbiu  like^  explore 

Heavens  not  hia  own>  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? 

Who  calls  the  council^  states  the  certain  day. 

Who  fixnns  the  phalanx^  and  who  points  the  waj  ? 

Pops. 

The  migration  of  birds  to  different  parts  of  the 
world  at  stated  tinues^  from  which  they  never  vary, 
forms  one  of  tihe  most  carious  as  well  as  most  in* 
tei^esting  {^isenomena  in  nature.  Among  the  rest, 
the  storks  prepare  with  great  exactness  icx  their 
flight ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  August  leave 
Europe  to  pass  the  winter  in  climates  more  con** 
genial  to  their  ni^re.  They  are  convened,  pre^ 
vious  to  their  departure,  from  all  the  neighbouring 
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parts,  and  assemble  in  amazing  numbers,  making  a 
frequent  clattering  with  their  bill^  and  trying  their 
wings  by  several  short  flights:  indeed  the  whole 
flock  is  in  tumultuary  commotion ;  all  seem  eager 
to  form  acquaintance,  and  to  consult  on  their  pro- 
jected route.  On  the  signal  being  given^  they  all 
of  a  sudden  take  flighty  and  rise  with  such  swift- 
ness, that  this  vast  body,  which  but  a  moment  before 
completely  covered  tlie  plain,  is  presently  lost  in  the 
clouds. 

The  white  stork  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
long,  of  which  the  bill  measures  seven  inches ;  the 
legs  are  eight  inches,  the  naked  part  of  the  thighs 
five  inches,  and  the  wings,  when  extended,  not  less 
than  six  feet.  The  rest  of  the  description  is  included 
in  the  specific  character  already  given. 

In  autumn  the  plains  of  Egypt  are  entirely  co- 
vered with  tliese  birds.  "  It  is  perfectly  ascer- 
tained,'* says  Belon,  "  that  the  storks  winter  in 
Egypt  and  in  Africa ;  for  we  have  seen  the  plains 
of  E^ypt  whitened  by  them  in  tlie  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  At  that  season,  when  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  have  subsided,  they  obtain  abun^ 
dance  of  food ;  but  the  excessive  heats  of  summer 
drive  them  to  more  temperate  climates.**  The 
storks  make  their  appearance  in  Germany  about  the 
eight  or  tenth  of  May,  and  are  seen  before  that 
time  in  the  provinces  of  France.  Their  return  is 
always  welcomed,  as  it  announces  spring.  When 
they  arrive  they  immediately  seek  out  their  old 
nests ;  for  the  storks  always  settle  in  the  same  spots; 
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and  if  they  have  been  destroyed,  they  rebuild  them 
with  twigs  and  aquatic  plants.  They  usually  settle 
on  lofty  ruins,  on  the  battlements  of  towers,  or  any 
high  situation  where  they  can  cottimand  an  ex- 
tensive view,  and  yet  conceal  their  nest.  Bufibn 
assures  us,  that  it  was  customary  in  Belon's  time  to 
place  wheels  on  the  house-tops  in  order  to  entice 
the  storks  to  build  their  nests  in  them.  This 
practice  still  subsists  in  Germany  and  Alsace ;  and 
we  are  told  that  in  Holland  square  boxes  are 
planted  on  the  ridges  with  the  same  view.  The 
stork  lays  fix)m  two  to  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  yel- 
lowish white ;  the  incubation  lasts  a  month,  and 
both  parents  are  very  assiduous  in  providing  for 
their  young.  The  male  and  female  leave  the  nest 
by  turns ;  and  while  one  is  gone,  the  other  stands 
near  the  spot  on  one  leg,  and  constantly  watches 
the  brood.  When  the  young  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance they  are  covered  with  a  brown  down,  and 
their  long  legs  being  too  weak  to  support  them, 
they  are  obliged  to  creep  upon  their  knees.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  fledged  to  venture  from  home, 
they  trust  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  mother, 
who  exercises  them  in  small  circumvolutions,  and 
then  returns  with  them  to  the  nest;  after  which 
they  soon  attain  their  full  strength,  and  join  the  rest 
of  their  species. 

Among  the  antients  it  was  considered  a  crime  to 
kill  a  stork  ;  and  Pliny  assures  us  that  in  Thessaly 
the  murder  of  one  of  these  birds  was  punished  by 
death,  on  account  of  their  great  use  in  clearing  that 
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country  of  serpents.  Their  filial  piety  too  was  so 
greatly  celebrated,  that  the  law  which  compelled  the 
maintenance  of  parents  was  enacted  in  honour  of 
thenij  and  Aristophanes  draws  from  their  conduct 
a  bitter  satire  on  the  human  race.  The  Mahometans 
esteem  the  stork ;  and  the  Egyptians  have  a  great 
veneration  for  it. 

A  few  years  ago  oae  of  these  birds  was  shot  near 
Sandwidij  and  brought  to  Mr.  Boys  of  that  place^ 
who  assured  us  that  the  stork,  being  but  slightiy 
hurt  in  the  wing,  made  a  desperate  resistance  before 
he  was  killed,  and  wounded  the  man  in  the  leg  with 
his  long  bill.  This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, as  it  has  been  said  that  the  stork  never  visits 
this  country.  Stcnrks  feed  chiefly  on  frogs,  and  are 
therefore  of  great  use  to  the  Egyptians,  who  would 
be  over-run  by  them  upon  the  subsiding  oi  the  Nile 
if  it  were  not  for  these  birds. 
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SPECIFIC  CHARACTSB. 

Ardea  major.       A«  ocoq^te  ciista  nigra  dependente,  corpoie 

cinereo,  cdio  subtiu  linea  faBciaque  pectorali 
nigris.    UnuL  Syst.  Nat.  GmeU  1.  p.  §27* 
A  black  crest  pendent  from  the  head,  body 
aah-oolour^  marked  with  black  stxtaks  be- 
neath the  neck. 
Ardea  cristata.  Briss,  Av.  5.  p.  396.  no.  2. 

t.  35. 
Crxsteh  Herox.    Albm^  At^.  !•  t.  67 • 
Common  Hsroh.    Bi^jf.  Birds,  v.  7.  p.  329.  ArcL  Zool.  2.  p.  444. 

no.  343.     Will.  Om.  p.  277.  t.  49.     Lath^ 
Syn,  3.  p.  83.  no.  50.   Bew,  Mrds,  2.  p.  37* 

Between  the  clnsses  of  land  birds  that  shun  the 
water^  and  the  water  fowl  that  are  made  for  swim* 
ming  and  living  on  it,,  there  is  formed  a  veiy  nu- 
merous tribe  that  seem  to  partake  of  a  middle  na^ 
ture^  that  with  divided  toes^  seemingly  fitted  to  live 
upon  land,  are  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  ap* 
petites  that  chiefly  attach  them  to  the  waters. 
They  are  destined  to  provide  all  their  sustenance 
from  watery  places,  and  yet  are  unqualified  to  seek 
it  in  those  depdis  where .  it  is  often  found  in  great* 
est  ]^knty.  Of  this  class  we  are  now  treating, 
and  of  this  number  is  the  heron,  whose  external 
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form  is  elegant^  though  when  stripped  of  his 
feathers  he  is  Indigence  itself.  The  hind  part  of 
the  head  is  adorned  with  a  loose  pendent  crest  of 
long  black  feathers  waving  with  the  wind;  these 
are  the  feathers  which  are  so  highly  prized  in  the 
East;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  pure  white; 
but  lower  down  there  is  a  double  row  of  black 
streaks^  succeeded  by  long,  narrow,  white,  un- 
webbed  feathers,  falling  loosely  and  el^antly  over 
the  breast.  The  bird  weighs  about  three  pounds  and 
a  half,  and  stands  about  three  feet  high ;  his  long 
legs  are  of  a  dirty  green  colour ;  his  toes  are  fur- 
nished with  short  claws,  and  the  middle  one  on 
each  foot  is  finely  serrated  on  tlie  inner  edge. 

The  heron  seems  to  be  a  very  indolent  bird^ 
and  has  been  seen  in  the  worst  weather  pensively 
seated  on  a  stake,  or  on  a  stone,  beside  the  brink 
of  a  rivulet,  or  on  a  little  eminence  in  a  deluged 
meadow,  while  the  other  birds  seek  a  cover  among 
the  foliage.  When  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  he  will 
remain  for  hours,  and  sometimes  day^,  in  the  same 
spot ;  and  so  perfectly  still  as  to  discover  no  signs 
of  life.  If  he  changes  his  posture,  it  is  only  to  ad- 
vance knee  deep  into  the  water,  where^  holding  his 
head  between  his  1^,  he  patiently  watches  the 
passing  frog  or  fish.  But  as  he  entirely  depends 
upon  chance  for  his  food,  he  is  often  obliged  to 
bear  a  long  abstinence,  and  is  sometimes  said  to 
perish  of  absolute  hunger.  Mr.  Herbert  tells  us 
that  he  caught  one  which  was  half  firozen^  and  en- 
tirely encrusted  with  ice. 
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This  stationary  disposition  in  the  heron  is  the 
cause  of  his  committii^  the  greatest  devastations  in 
our  well  stocked  fish-ponds ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
fish,  however  large  it  may  be,  that  he  will  not  strike 
at  and  wound,  though  unable  to  carry  it  away ;  his 
patience  in  viraiting  for  his  prey  can  only  be  equalled 
hy  his  activity  in  catching  it ;  for,  if  once  it  comes 
within  his  sight,  he  darts  upon  it  with  unerring 
aim.  In  this  manner  he  is  said  to  destroy  more  in 
a  week  than  an  otter  would  in  a  month.  Wil- 
lughby  tells  us  of  some  gentleman  who  kept  tame 
herons,  to  try  what  quantity  one  of  them  would 
eat  in  a  day.  They  accordingly  put  several  small 
roadi  and  dace  into  a  tub,  and  found  that  upon  an 
average  he  ate  fifty  a  day ;  consequently  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  these  birds  to  a  fish-pond  in  the 
course  of  a  season  must  be  very  great. 

The  incredible  mischief  which  the  heron  did  to 
ponds  newly  stocked  with  fish  induced  Willughby 
to  give  the  foUovnng  receipt  for  taking  him  : 
'^  Having  found  his  haunt,  get  three  or  four  small 
roach  or  dace,  and  having  provided  a  strong  hook 
with  a  wire  to  it,  draw  it  just  within  side  the  skin 
of  the  fish,  beginning  without  side  the  gills,  and 
running  it  to  the  tail,  by  which  the  fish  will  not  be 
killed,  but  continue  for  five  or  six  days  alive.  Then 
having  a  strong  line  made  of  silk  and  wire,  about 
two  yards  and  a  half  long,  tie  it  to  a  stone  at  one 
end,  the  fish  with  the  hook  being  sufi^ered  to  swim 
about  at  the  other.  This  being  properly  disposed 
in  shallow  water,  the  heron  will  seize  upon  the 
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6di  to  its  own  deibructioa.*"  From  this  we  may 
learn  that  the  fish  must  be  alive,  otherwise  the 
heron  will  not  touch  than ;  and  that  this  bird,  as 
well  as  all  those  that  feed  upon  fish,  must  be  its  own 
eaterer ;  for  they  will  not  prey  iqx>n  sttch  as  die 
naturally,  or  are  killed  by  others  before  tbem. 

But,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  heroin  is  often 
obliged  to  bear  a  long  abstinence,  as  his  food  can* 
not  be  readily  got  at  all  times ;  in  oold  or  stormy 
seasons  his  prey  is  no  longer  within  reach;  the 
fish  that  before  came  into  the  shallow  water  now 
retire  to  the  deep,  which  they  find  to  be  the  warm* 
est  situation.  FVogs  and  lizards  also  sekbm  ven* 
ture  from  their  lurking- places ;  and  all  that  remains 
for  the  heron  is  to  support  himself  upon  his  long 
habits  of  patience.  It  has  been  observed,  that  at 
these  times  he  contracts  a  consumptive  disposition, 
which  succeeding  plenty  is  not  able  to  remove ;  so 
that  the  meagre  glutton  spends  his  time  between 
want  and  riot,  and  feels  alternately  the  extremes 
of  famine  and  excess.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the 
ease  with  which  he  takes  his  prey,  and  the  amazing 
quantity  he  devours,  the  heron  is  alwa3rs  lean  and 
emaciated ;  and  though  his  crop  be  usually  found 
full,  yet  his  flesh  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  his 
bones. 

Though  these  birds  are  never  in  flocks  when 
they  fish,  but  commit  their  depredations  in  soli- 
tude and  silence,  yet  they  associate  together  for 
the  purpose  of  incubation,  and  build  their  nests 
in  trees,  like  rooks,  or  in  high  cliffs  that  overlook 


the  sea.  When  they  build  in  trees^  they  genemlly 
choose  the  tallest,  and  form  their  nest  of  sticks 
with  abundance  <^  dry  grass  and  rushes,  lining  the 
inside  with  wo(d.  Hiey  lay  five  or  six  )arge  e^ 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  during  incubation  the 
tnoJe  spends  much  of  his  time  perched  by  the  fe- 
male. Mr.  Pennant  counted  above  eighty  nests  in 
one  tree  at  Cressy  Hall,  near  Gosb^rton,  in  Lin«- 
colnshire. 

Their  indolent  nature  is  as  strongly  marked  in 
their  nestling,  as  in  their  habits  of  depredation ; 
for  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  they  will  not  always 
be  at  the  trouble  of  building  a  new  nest  when  iheit 
own  is  destroyed,  but  will  occupy  a  rook's^  or  one 
that  has  been  left  by  an  owl,  enlarging  it  to  dieir 
mind ;  and  if  the  original  owner  returns,  they  will 
contend  the  point  with  him,  and  frequently  remain 
possessors.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instuM^ 
of  this  than  the  following,  which  is  thus  related  by 
Heysham :  ^^  A  remarkable  circumstance  with  re- 
spect to  these  birds  occurred  not  long  ago  at  Dalian 
Tower,  in  Westmoreland,  the  seat  of  Daniel  Wil<* 
son,  esq. 

"  There  were  two  groves  adjoining  to  the  park  ; 
one  of  which  for  many  years  had  been  resorted  to 
by  a  number  of  herons,  which  there  built  and  bred; 
the  other  was  one  of  the  largest  rookeries  in  the 
countiy.  The  two  tribes  lived  together  for  a  long 
time  without  any  dispute.  At  length  the  trees  oc- 
cupied by  the  herons,  consisting  of  some  fine  old 
oaks,  were  cut  down  in  the  spring  of  177^^  ^^d  the 
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young  brood  perished  by  the  fall  of  the  timber. 
The  parent  birds  immediately  set  about  preparing 
new  habitations,  in  order  to  breed  again;  but  as 
the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  old  nests 
were  only  of  a  late  growth,  and  not  sufficiently 
high  to  screen  them  from  the  depredations  of  boys, 
they  determined  to  ejffect  a  settlement  in  the 
rookeiy •  The  rooks  made  an  obstinate  resistance ; 
but  after  a  very  violent  contest,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  of  the  rooks  and  some  of  their  antago- 
nists lost  their  lives,  the  herons  at  last  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  built  their  nests^  and  brought  up  their 
young. 

"  The  next  season  the  same  contest  took  place, 
which  terminated  like  the  former,  by  the  victory 
of  the  herons:  since  that  time  peace  seems  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  between  them;  the  rooks 
have  relinquished  that  part  of  the  grove  which  the 
herons  occupy ;  the  herons  confine  themselves  to 
those  trees  they  first  seized  upon ;  and  the  two  spe- 
cies live  tf^ether  in  as  much  harmony  as  they  did 
before  the  quarrel.** 

As  the  young  when  hatched  are  very  voracious 
and  importunate,  the  parents  are  obliged  to  be 
doubly  assiduous  to  provide  them  with  food ;  and 
the  quantity  of  fish  taken  to  supply  a  hemeiy  at 
this  season  is  amazing.  The  young  are  at  first  co- 
vered, for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  thick  hairy 
down,  chiefly  on  the  head  and  neck. 

Heron-hawking  was  once  such  a  favourite  di- 
version, that  Pennant  informs  us  laws  were  enacted 
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for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  and  the  person 
who  destroyed  their  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  for  each  offence.  The  old  pro- 
verb, not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  heronshaw,  after- 
wards corrupted  to,  not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw, was  taken  originally  from  this  diversion.  The 
longevity  of  the  heron  is  confirmed  by  the  account 
of  one  that  was  taken  in  Holland  by  a  hawk  be- 
longing to  the  stadtholder,  the  bird  having  a  silver 
plate  fastened  to  one  leg,  with  an  inscription  im- 
porting that  it  had  been  struck  by  the  elector  of 
Cologne's  hawks  thirty-five  years  before. 
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W£3-F00T£D  BIRDS. 


DUCK. 


CBNERIC  CHARACTER. 


Bill  strong,  depresaed,  and  diYided  pn  the  edge  into  sharp 

lamellae. 
Nostrils  small  and  oval. 
Tongue  fleshy;  ciliated  near  the  base. 


WILD  SWAN. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 


Anas  Ctgnvs.    A,  rostio  semicyUndrioo  atn>,  cen  flam,  tarpon 

albo.    JJnn.  Stfst.  Nat,  Gmd,  1.  p.  510. 
Bill  semicylindrical  and  black;    cere  yellow; 

body  white. 
Ctonus  FIRU8.  Briss.  Av.  0.p.  292.  no.  12.  t.28. 
Wild  Swan.    .  B^ff.  Brds,  9.  p.  1.    Bni.  Zool.  2.  p.  562. 

no.  264.     IFill.  Om,  p.  350.  1 69.    Eduf. 
Av.  1 150. 
Whistling  Swan,    jhvt,  Zool.  2.  p.  541. 
no.  4^.  Lo/A.  i^n.3.  p.433.no.  1. 

The  whole  plumage  of  this  species  is  pure  white ; 
it  weighs  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  pounda;  and 
measures^  to  the  tip  of  the  tail^  four  feet  ten.     It 
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is  less  than  the  tame  swan^  and  makes  a  peculiar 
noise,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance^  from 
whence  it  has  got  the  name  of  the  hooper^  These 
birds  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  as  high 
as  Iceland ;  they  are  very  common  in  Siberia,  and 
in  Kamtschatka,  from  whence,  in  the  autumn,  they 
migrate  to  our  more  hospitable  shores,  and  take  upl 
their  abode  with  us  till  the  return  of  spring.  They 
leave  this  country  about  March,  and  retire  to  the 
northward  to  breed.  Great  numbers  of  them  are 
annually  brought  forth  in  Lapland.  The  cygnets 
are  i^y  when  very  youngs  and  only  covered  with 
a  gray  or  yellowish  down  like  goslings*  They  are 
much  esteemed  in  some  places,  and  considered  a 
delicate  dish. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
anatomical  structure  of  this  bird  and  the  tame  swan« 
whose  wind-pipe  sinks  down  into  the  lungs  in  the 
ordinary  manner }  whereas  the  same  part  in  the 
wild  swan,  after  fidling  into  the  chest,  returns  back 
like  a  trumpet,  and  then  makes  a  second  bend 
to  join  the  hmgs^  being  previously  divided  into  two 
branches,  which  arie  much  dilated  in  the  middle. 

About  August,  when  the  wild  swans  moult,  the 
natives  of  Iceland  prepare  to  chase  them ;  for  they 
are  at  that  time  imable  to  fly,  from  the  loss  of  fea^ 
thers.  This  cbject  is  carried  into  effect  by  a  nutan 
ber  of  people  who  collect  together,  and  resort  to  the 
places  where  they  most  abound.  As  the  swans  run 
very  fiist,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  witli  some 
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good  horses  which  are  trained  to  the  sport,  and 
capable  of  passing  nimbly  over  the  bo^y  soil  and 
marshes.  By  the  help  of  these  animals,  together 
with  some  good  dogs  great  numbers  of  birds  are 
taken ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  dogs,  are  taught  to 
catch  them  by  the  neck,  when  they  immediately 
lose  their  balance  and  become  an  easy  pr^*  Great 
use  is  made  of  their  plumage ;  the  Indians  of  Loui- 
siana forming  the  laig<^  feathers  into  diadems  for 
their  chieftains,  while  the  lesser  are  woven  into 
garments  for  women  of  rank.  The  skin,  both  of 
tlie  body  and  the  legs,  has  its  use ;  the  former,  un« 
plucked,  is  made  into  beautiful  down  tippets  for  the 
young  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  latter,  which  looks 
like  shagreen,  is  used  for  purses. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Icelanders  should 
compare  the  loud  and  shrill  note  of  the  wild  swan 
to  a  musical  instrument,  when  we  omsider  that 
they  were  to  them  the  harbingers  of  spring ;  they 
were  pleasing  prophets,  who  foretold  that  a  speedy 
thaw  would  release  them  from  their  icy  bonds.  A 
voice  that  announced  to  them  the  end  of  their  long 
and  gloomy  winter  could  not  fiadl  to  be  melodious. 

The  powers  of  melody  with  which  the  antients 
endued  the  swan  belong  exclusively  to  this  specie ; 
the  tame  swan  being  the  most  silent  of  birds,  and 
only  able  to  hiss  when  provoked.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  souls  of  departed  poets  passed  into  the 
body  of  this  bi«I,  and  hannonized  ife  dying 
note:  for,  unlike  all  other  animated  beings^  who 
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shudder  at  the  prospect  oi  approaching  dissolu- 
tion^ the  swan  was  said  to  chant  in  the  moment 
of  it8  agony,  arid  with  harmonious  sounds  prepare 
to  breathe  its  last.  This  fable  was  not  lost  upon 
our  Shakspeare : 


Let  music  goiind^  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-'Uke  end,** 


The  Count  de  Bufibn^  with  his  usual  elegance; 
has  thus  described  this  fabulous  property :  ^^  When 
about  to  expire,  and  to  bid  a  sad  and  tender  adieu 
to  life,  the  swan  poured  forth  those  accents  so 
sweet,  so  affecting ;  and  which,  like  a  gentle  and 
doleful  murmur,  with  a  voice  low,  plaintive,  and 
melancholy,  formed  its  funereal  song.  This  tear- 
ful music  was  heard  at  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the 
winds  and  the  waves  were  still ;  and  they  have  been 
seen  expiring  with  the  notes  of  their  dying  hymn.** 

No  fiction  of  natural  history,  no  iable  of  anti* 
quity,  was  ever  more  celebrated,  oftener  repeated, 
or  better  received.  It  occupied  the  soft  and  lively 
imagination;  poets,  orators,  even  philosophers 
adopted  it,  as  a  truth  too  pleasing  to  be  doubted. 
And  well  may  we  excuse  such  fables ;  they  were 
amiable  and  afifecting;  they  were  worth  many  dull 
and  insipid  truths;  they  were  sweet  emblems  to 
feeling  minds.  The  swan  doubtless  chants  not  its 
approaching  end ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  last  flight, 
the  expiring  effort  of  a  fine  genius,  we  shall  ever, 
with  tender  melancholy,  recall  the  classical  and 
pathetic  expression,  ''  It  is  the  sang  of  the  swan  J  ** 
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Among  the  many  natural  rarities  which  have 
lately  been  diflcovered  in  New  Holland^  is  a  black 
swan.  The  general  appearance  of  this  very  degant 
bird  is  like  the  tame  swan :  it  has  all  those  graoefol 
attitudes  which  so  eminently  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  waters.  The  plumage  of 
this  remarkable  species  is  of  a  full  deep  black,  with 
a  bill  of  the  finest  red,  and  white  quill  feathers. 
The  tip  of  the  upper  beak  is  Uackish ;  there  is  ^ 
yellow  spot  near  it ;  the  1^  and  fieet  are  black. 


GOOSE. 


gPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Anas  Ansxa.    A«  rottro  semicjlindrico,  coipore  sapra  cinereo 

gubtus  pallidiore^  coUo  striato.  linn.  Sysi.  Nai. 

Gmd,  1.  p.  510. 
BUI  flemicylindrical ;  body  ash-colouied  above^  and 

paler  below;  neck  striped. 
Ansii  firus.    4idr.  Om,  3.  p,  147.  ^*  ^^^ 

151. 
Airsai  sTLTBSTRis.    Sriss,  Av.  6,  p.  205.  no.  2, 
Wild  Goosi.  AU.  Av.l.U  95.  WUl.  Om.  p.  358.  no.  3.  pi.  69. 

Gray  Lao-ooosi.  Brii.  Zoo/.  2.  p.  5/0,  no.  209. 

Laih.  Spi.  3.  p.  459.  no.  91. 

Wild  geese  in  general  fly  very  high^  and  keep  in 
flocks  from  fifty  to  a  hundred :  when  they  migrate 
from  one  comitry  to  another^  they  marshal  them- 
selves in  great  order^  and  either  form  a  straight 
line,  or  an  angular  figure  like  the  letter  V,  which 
is  as  well  calculated  to  preserve  the  ranks  free  and 
entire  as  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  aif.  The 
chief,  who,  it  is  said,  occupies  the  point  of  the 
angle,  retires  when  he  is  fetigued  to  the  rear ;  and 
the  rest  by  turns  take  his  station.  Thus  with  ad- 
mirable exactness  they  wing  their  way^  till  they 
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arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination.    Theae 
birds  are  veiy  clamorous,  and  may  be  heard,  during 
their  flight,  when  at  almost  an  imperceptible  di- 
stance above  us.    They  inhabit  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America,  and  are  seen  early  in  the 
spring,  flying  over  Sweden  to  the  Lapland  moors. 
They  are  said  likewise  to  abound  in  Russia,  Siberia, 
and  Kamtschatka.    This  species  in  a  state  oi  do. 
mestication  is  our  common  goose,  and  in  some 
regions  they  hold  a  middle  place,  being  reaUy  wild 
in  the  summer,   and  becoming  domestic  in  the 
winter.    M.  Buffon  learnt  this  fact  from  Dr.  San- 
chez,  who  communicated  to  him  the    following 
account:    **I  set  out  fiiom  Azof  in  autumn  If 36. 
Being  sick,  and  afraid  of  foiling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cuban  Tartars,  I  resolved  to  walk,  following 
the  course  of  the  Don,  and  to  sleep  every  night  in 
the  village  of  the  Cossacs,  who  are  subject  to  the 
Russian  dominion.    In  the  first  evenings  of  my 
journey,  I  remarked  a  great  number  of  geese  in  the 
air,  which  alighted  and  dispersed  through  the  ham- 
let.   The  third  especially,  I  saw  sucb  a  multitude 
at  sun-set,  that  I  inquired  of  the  Cossacs,  among 
whom  I  lodged  that  night,  whether  they  were  tame 
geese,  and  if  they  came  from  a  distance,  as  their  lofty 
flight  seemed  to  indicate.    Surprised  at  my  igno- 
ranee,  they  replied  that  these  birds  came  from  the 
great  Northern  lakes;  and  that  every  year  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  in  the  months  of  March  and 
Apnl,  six  or  seven  pairs  of  geese  leave  each  hut  of 
the  village,  which  all  take  flight  in  a  body,  and  re- 
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turn  not  till  the  heginning  of  winter^  as  it  is  rec- 
koned in  Russia,  that  is,  at  the  first  snow;  that 
the^e  flocks  arrive  then,  increased  sometimes  a 
hundred-fold  ;  and  dividing  themselves,  each  little 
party  seeks,  with  its  new  progeny,  the  houses 
where  they  lived  the  preceding  winter.  I  had  con- 
stantly that  spectacle  every  evening  for  three 
weeks.  The  air  was  filled  with  infinite  multitudes 
of  geese,  which  dispersed  in  bands :  the  girls  and 
women  at  the  doors  of  their  huts,  looking  at  the 
flight,  were  calling  out  ^  There  go  my  geese,*  ^lliere 
go  the  geese  of  such  a  one ;'  and  each  of  the  bands 
alighted  in  the  court  where  they  had  spent  the  pre- 
ceding winter.  I  continued  to  see  these  birds  till  I 
reached  Nova  Pauluska,  where  the  winter  was  al- 
ready intense.** 

Wild  geese  are  found  in  our  fenny  counties, 
where  they  breeds  and  continue  the  whole  year. 
The  young  ones  are  frequently  taken ;  and  after 
they  are  &tted,  it  id  said,  their  flavour  is  much 
superior  to  the  domestic  goose.  The  feathen  of 
these  birds  form  so  great  an  article  of  tndffic  in  this 
country,  that  both  in  Lincolnshire  and  Somerset- 
shire vast  multitudes  are  repeatedly  plucked  to 
furnish  us  with  feather-beds.  These  geese  are 
tame,  and  are  kept  in  such  flocks  that  one  person 
will  sometimes  possess  a  thousand  old  ones,  each  of 
which  will  rear  seven ;  so  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  season  he  will  become  master  of  eight  thousand. 
The  order  observed  by  the  inhabitants  with  respect 
to  their  geese  is  well  detailed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  who 


observes,  that  **  during  the  breeding  season,  these 
Mrds  are  lodged  in  the  same  bouses  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  eren  in  theiv  very  bed-chembers  :  in  erety 
apartment  are  three  rows  ef  coarse  wicker  pens, 
I^Med  one  above  another  ;  ea€>h  bird  has  its  separate 
kM^  divided  from  the  other,  which  ill  keeps  poe- 
lewion  of  during  the  time  of  sitting.  A  person 
called  a  gozzard  (goose  herd)  attends  the  flock,  antt 
ttriee  a  day  drives  the  whole  to  water ;  then  brings 
them  back  to  their  habitations,  helping  those  that 
live  in  the  upper  stories  to  their  nests,  without  ever 
misplacing  a  single  bird."  llie  extensive  fens  near 
Kevesby  Abbey,  eight  mites  beyond  Homeastle,  are 
principally  used  for  the  rearing  of  geese,  which  are 
tile  chief  dependence  of  the  fen-men. 

The  cruel  operation  of  plucking  is  performed' 
upon  these  birds  five  times  a-year.    They  are  first 
plucked  at  Lady-day  for  feathers  and  quills ;  and  the 
same  is  repeated  for  feathers  only,  four  times  be- 
tween that  and  Michaelmas.    The  old  geese  submit 
quietly  enough  to  the  operation,  but  the  youi^ 
ones  are  very  noisy  and  unrtdy. 
'   Mr.  Pennant  was  once  present  v/hiea  this  was' 
perfiMrmed,  and  observed,  that  goslings  of  six  wedu 
old  were  not  spared ;  for  their  tails  were  plucked;— «» 
tuate  them  early  to  what  they 
the  season  proves  cold,  number* 
liis  barbarous   custom.     About 
cloyed  at  the  time,  each  with  a 
lis  chin. 
kets  are  annually  supplied  from 
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^lese  fens  with  amazing  droves ;  and  among  them^ 
we  are  told^  all  the  superanniiated  geese  and  gan* 
ders^  caHed  in  Lincolnshire  cagmags,  which  by  a 
long  course  of  plucking  prove  uncommonly  tough 
and  dry^  and  are  very  apt  to  fatigue  the  jaws  of 
those  wha  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  tiiem. 
Under  this  head  we  shall  take  the  libert)r  to  in- 
clude the  manner  in  which  two  different  species  of 
wild  geese  are  taken ;  for  which  we  are  principally 
indebted    to    the  Arctic    Zoology.    The  Canada 
goose,  anas  canadensis  Linn.,   of  which  immense 
flocks  a}^)ear  in  Hudson's  Bay,  sre  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  English  settled  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
who  in  fiivourable  years  kill  three  or  four  thousand, 
which  they  salt  and  barrel.    We  can  readily  sup- 
pose that  the  return  of  a  migratory  bird  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  colonists,  must  be  looked  for  with 
impatience.     This  indeed  is  the  case :  it  is  consi- 
dered as  the  harbinger  of  spring,  and  the  month 
when  they  usually  appear  is  named  by  the  Indians 
the  goose    moon.    The  English   send  out  their 
servants,    as  well  as   Indians,    to  shoot  them   on 
their  passage ;  and  as  they  are  convinced  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  pursue  them,  they  form  a  row  of  huts 
made  of  boughs,  at  musket-shot  distance  from  each 
other,  and  place  them  in  a  line  across  the  vast 
marshes  of  the  country.  Each  hovel,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  standi  is  occupied  by  a  single  person.  These 
attend  the  flight  of  the  birds,  and  on  their  approach 
mimic  their  cackle  so  well  that  the  geese  will  an- 
swer and  come  nearer  the  stand.    During  the  time 
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he  is  thus  engaged^  the  spcHtsman  ktept  moticm- 
less  with  his  gun  cocked^  and  never  fires  till  he  sees 
the  eyes  of  the  geese.  After  he  has  dischaiged  one 
gun^  he  picks  up  another,  which  is  purposely  laid 
close  beside  him^  and  fires  again  as  the  geese  are 
retiring.  In  order  to  decoy  others  to  the  spot,  he 
sets  up  those  he  has  killed  on  sticks  as  if  alive,  and 
also  makes  artificial  birds  for  the  same  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  every  species  of  goose  has  a  difie- 
rent  call,  yet  the  Indians  are  admirable  in  their 
imitation  of  every  one ;  and  in  a  good  day,  that  is, 
when  they  fly  in  large  flocks,  a  single  Indian  will 
kill  two  hundred. 

The  snow  goose,  anas  hyperborea  Linn.,  likewise 
visits  Hudson^s  Bay,  where  thousands  are  annually 
shot  by  the  Indians  for  the  use  of  the  settlement, 
and  are  esteemed  excellent  meat.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  stupid 
of  all  the  goose  race.  They  seem  to  want  the  in- 
stinct of  others,  and  have  so  little  of  their  shyness 
that  they  are  taken  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner  in 
those  parts  of  Siberia  which  they  frequent.  *'  The 
inhabitants,**  says  Pennant,  ^'  first  place  near  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  a  great  net,  in  a  straight  line, 
or  else  form  a  hovel  of  skins  sewed  together.  This 
done,  one  of  the  company  dresses  himself  in  the 
skin  of  a  white  rein-deer,  advances  towards  the 
flock  of  geese,  and  then  turns  back  towards  the  net 
or  the  hovel ;  and  his  companions  go  behind  the 
flock,  and,  by  making  a  noise,  drive  them  forwaitl. 
The  simple  birds  mistake  the  man  in  white  for  their 
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leader^  and  follow  him  within  reach  of  the  net, 
which  is  suddenly  pulled  down  and  captivates  the 
whole.  When  he  chooses  to  conduct  them  to  the 
hovel^  they  follow  in  the  same  manner ;  he  creeps 
in  at  a  hole  left  fnr  that  purpose,  and  out  at  another 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  he  closes  up.  The 
geese  follow  him  through  the  first ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  got  in,  he  passes  round  and  secures  every 
one.  In  that  fix)zeh  clime  they  afford  great  subsist- 
ence to  the  natives ;  and  the  feathers  are  an  article 

•  •         • 

of  commerce.  Each  femily  will  kill  thousands  in  a 
season.  'Diese  they  pluck  and  gut,  then  fling  them 
in  heaps  into  holes  dug  for  that  purpose,  and  cover 
them  with  nothing  more  than  the  earth.  This 
freezes,  and  forms  over  them  an  arch ;  and  whenever 
the  fiimily  has  occasion  to  open  one  of  these  maga- 
zines, they  find  their  provision  sweet  and  good.** 

The  mode  of  taking  these  birds  is  certainly  ridi- 
culous enough,  but  it  is  exceeded  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Kamtschatkans  take  the  perroquet 
auk;  and  which  we  should  hardly  venture  to 
mention,  if  it  was  not  on  the  authority  of  so  accu- 
rate a  naturalist  as  Pennant.  This  gentleman  in- 
forms us,  that  they  are  the  most  stupid  of  all  birds, 
and  that  when  the  natives  wish  to  catch  them,  they 
have  only  towards  evening,  to  put  on  their  garment 
with  great  sleeves,  then  pull  out  their  arms  and 
leave  the  sleeves  distended,  which  the  birds  will 
creep  into  by  flocks,  and  thus  become  an  easy 
prey. 
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SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

A  HAS  EmTTBaorus.    A.  ctneiea,  ^Donte  alba.    Lmn.  Sjfsi^  JSai4 

GmeL  I.  p.  512. 
Foiehead  white;  body  aah-ooloarecL 
Akas  Kasarka.    Gm€lbi  It.  2.  p.  IJJ. 
pi.  13. 
Berk ACLt  Goose.   .   Bt^.  Birds,  9.  p,  81 .  pi.  336.  Brii.  ZooL  2. 

p.  577'  00.  26g.  Will.  Om.  p.  359. 
Qerard's  Herbal,  p.  1587.  X«^-  Sgn.  3. 
p.  AS6.  no.  26. 

Therb  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the  great 
love  which  mankind  have  ever  entertained  for  the 
marvdlouB  than  the  present.  We  here  find  them 
asserting  an  impossibility  with  a  most  inflexible 
firmness;  and  maintaining  thw  gromid  till  the 
progressive  improvement  oi  natural  history  at 
length  explained  the  wonder.  Had  this  goose  been 
brought  into  the  world  like  other  geese^  it  would 
never  have  been  celebrated ;  but  when  we  are  as* 
sured  that  it  springs  from  certain  shells  which  are 
found  attached  to  old  and  rotten  pieces  of  floating 
wood^  it  immediatdy  becomes  of  consequence. 
We  shall  pass  by  many  others,  equally  credulous^ 
to  arrive  at  old  Gerard,  at  the  end  of  whose  Herbal 
this  astonishing  transformation  is  related  in  the  foU 
lowing  words. 
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'^  But  what  our  eyes  have  seenei  and  hands  have 
looched^  we  shall  declare.  There  ict  a  small  island 
in  Lancashire,  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein 
are  found  broken  pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships^ 
iK>i]ie  whereof  have  been  cast  thither  by  shipwracke^ 
and  also  the  trunks  and  bodies  with  the  branches  of 
old  and  rotten  trees^  cast  up  there  likewise;  whereon 
is  found  a  certain  spume  or  froth  that  in  time  breed*' 
eth  into  certain  shells,  in  shape  like  those  of  a 
muscle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitish 
colour;  one  end  whereof  is  &stened  unto  the  inside 
of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  oysters  and  muscles 
are ;  the  other  end  is  made  last  unto  the  belly  of  a 
rude  masse  or  lumpe  which  in  time  cometh  to  the 
phape  and  form  of  a  bird ;  when  it  is  perfectly 
formed  the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing 
that  appeareth  is  the  aforesaid  lace  or  string ;  next 
come  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and  as 
it  groweth  greater  it  openeth  the  shell  by  degrees, 
till  at  length  it  has  all  come  forth,  and  hangeth 
only  by  the  bill ;  in  short  space  after  it  cometh 
to  full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it 
gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowle  bigger 
than  a  mallard,  and  lesser  than  a  goose,  having 
black  1^,  and  bill  or  beake,  and  feathers  black  and 
white,  spotted  in  such  a  manner  as  our  magpie, 
called  in  some  places  pie  annei^  which  the  people 
of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  tree- 
goose  ;  which  place  aforesaid,  and  all  those  places 
adjoining,  do  so  much  abound  therewith,  that  one 
of  the  best  is  bought  for  three-pence.    For  the  truth 
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hereof^  if  any  doabt,  may  it  please  them  to  repoire 
to  me^  and  I  shall  satisfie  them  by  the  testimony 
ofgoodwitneMe." 

This  ridiculous  notion  originated  in  the  form  of 
the  animal  inhabitant  of  a  multivalve  shell,  the 
lepas  anatifera  Linn.,  whose  feathered  beard  was 
in  that  credulous  age  magnified  into  the  part  of  a 
young  bird. 

The  bemacle  eeese  are  seen  in  vast  flocks  during 
winter,  on  the  ^.wert  <x»st,  of  this  kingdo^ 
They  are  vety  shy  and  wild, .  but  when  tsken  may 
be  tamed  in  a  few  days.  They  live  to  a  great  age« 
Mr.  Pennant  says  that  Dr.  Buckworth  of  Spald- 
ing had  one  which  was  kept  in  the  family  above 
thirty -two  years;  but  was  blind  during  the  two  last : 
what  its  age  was  when  first  taken  was  unknown. 
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SPfiOIFIC  CHARACTBB. 

Anis  Bocbas.    a.  cioerea  i  rectiicibus  interme^is  (maris)  re- 

cmvatiB,  rostro  recto,  torque  albe.  Lmn.  Sysi* 

Aih-coloimd  |  middle  till  ftatfaen  (in  tbe  male) 
stroD^jr  cnled  upwards;  bill  straight;  a 
white  incomplete  ciide  nnrnd  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck« 

Anas  vkba.    Aw.  Av.  6,  p.  3 18.  no.  4. 

WuD  DircK.    IFiiL  Om.  p.  806.  t.  7%.  75. 
Ali.A».  I.tgg.  3.  U  10.     Buff.  Xrdt,  v.Q. 
p.  100. 
»    Pean,  Brii.  ZaoL  3.  p.  5gi.  pi.  gff,  Arct.  Zool.  3. 
p.  5G3.  no.  494.    Laih.  Sifn.  8.  p.  489.  Q<'-  '^• 
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A  PAHTicuLAR  deacriptioD  of  the  plumage  of  a  bird 
to  well  known  at  the  mallard  would  be  superfluous ; 
we  shall^  therefiire^  immediately  proceed  to  mention 
whatever  may  be  interesting  in  its  natural  history ; 
and  after  having  traced  the  young  ones  from  the  egg^ 
we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  mamier^  which 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  fenny  countries  employ  to 
vsikh  the  prodigious  numbers  that  are  annually  sold 
Hk  our  markets. 
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TTie  spot  generally  chosen  by  these  birds  for  the 
purpose  of  incubation,  is  a  thick  tuft  of  rushes  in 
the  middle  of  a  marsh,  and  here  the  female  forms 
her  nest,  by  pressing  down  the  rushes  till  they  take 
the  required  shape.  In  this  nest  she  lays  from  ten 
to  fifteen  eggs,  after  having  lined  it  with  the  down 
which  she  pulls  from  her  body.  The  incubation 
lasts  thirty  days ;  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  young  are  hatched  the  mother  quits  the 
nest,  and  calls  them  to  the  water.  But,  timorous, 
chilly,  and  totally  unused  to  the  element,  they  re- 
fuse to  enter  till  some  of  the  boldest  plunge  after 
their  parent,  and  then  the  test  soon  follow.  They 
pass  through  their  different  stages  of  growth  precisely 
like  the  tame  species,  and  continue  the  same  awk- 
ward misshapen  creatures  till  they  have  acquired  their 
full  plumage.  The  common  tame  ducks  originate 
from  these;  and  the  drakes,  however  they  may  vary 
in  colours,  always  retain  the  curled  feathers  in  the 
tail. 

The  county  from  whence  we  chiefly  derive  our 
wild  ducks  is  Lincolnshire,  in  the  fenny  parts  of 
which  the  inhabitants  make  a  decoy,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, choose  a  pond  surrounded  with  wood,  that 
the  birds  may  be  well  sheltered,  and  remain  free 
from  noise,  or  any  disturbance  that  might  tend  to 
frighten  them  away. 

The  intelligent  Mn  Pennant  has  collected  some 
curious  information  respecting  the  catching  of  wild 
fowl.  He  informs  us  that  as  soon  as  the  evening 
sets  in,  the  decoy  rises,  as  they  term  it,  and  the 
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wild  fowl  feed  during  the  night.  In  a  still  evening 
the  noise  of  their  wings^  during  their  flighty  may  be 
heard  at  a  very  great  distance^  and  is  a  pleasing 
though  rather  melancholy  sound.  This  rising  of 
the  deooy  in  the  evening  is  in  Somersetshire  called 
rodding. 

The  decoy  ducks  are  fed  with  hempaeed,  which  is 
flung  Qver  the  screens  in  unall  quantities^  to  bring 
them  forwards  into  the  pipes,  and  to  allure  the  wild 
fowl  to  follow,  as  this  seed  is  so  light  as  t6  float. 
The  pipes  just  mentioned,  of  which  there  are  seve^ 
ral,  are  narrow  ditches,  cut  on  purpose,  and  covered 
with.fi  continued  arch  of  netting,    suspended  on 
hoops.  These  grow  narrower  from  the  entrance,  and 
are  at  last  closed  with  a  funnel  net.     It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  pipe  or  ditch  for  almost  every  wind  that 
blows,  as  upon  this  circumstance  it  depends  which 
pipe  the  wild  fowl  will  take  to ;  and  the  decoy-man 
always  keeps  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  ducks,  to 
prevent  his  efiluvia  reaching  their  sagacious  nostrils. 
All  along  each  pipe,  at  certain  intervals,  are  placed 
screens  made  of  reeds,  which  are  so  situated  that  it 
is  impossible  the  wild  fowl  should  see  the  decoy- 
man  before  they  have  passed  on  towards  the  end 
of  the  pipe,  where  the  purse-net  is  placed.    The 
mallards  are  induced  to  go  up  one  of  these  pipes  by 
the  decoy  ducks,  who  lead  the  way;  and  when  they 
have  got  them  fairly  in,  they  dive  under  water,  and 
Jeave  their  wild  brethren  to  be  taken  in  the  purse- 
net. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild  fowl 
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ftre  stupid  and  deepjr,  and  will  not  foUow  the  decoy 
ducks.  When  this  is  the  case^  they  make  use  of  a 
dog  who  is  taught  his  lesson :  he  passes  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  reed  screens^  in  which 
are  little  holes^  both  for  the  decoy-man  to  see^  and 
the  little  dog  to  pass  through :  this  attracts  the  eye  of 
the  wild  fowl,  who^  not  choosing  to  be  interrupted, 
advance  towards  this  smdl  and  contemptible  animal, 
that  they  may  drive  him  away.  The  dog,  all  this 
time,  by  direction  of  the  decoy-man,  plays  among 
the  screens  of  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  purse- 
net,  till  at  last  the  decoy-man  appears  (rom  behind  a 
screen;  and  the  wild  fowl,  not  daring  to  pass  by  him 
in  return,  nor  being  able  to  escape  upwards  on  ac» 
count  of  the  net  covering,  rush  on  to  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  and  are  taken  in  the  purse-net.  The  dog  will 
not  always  attract  their  attention,  unless  he  is  pre- 
viously dressed  up  in  colours,  or  has  somediing 
Very  singular  put  about  him. 

There  is  an  act  to  prevent  tiie  taking  of  wild  fowl 
bdbre  the  month  of  October :  from  that  time  tiH 
February  is  the  genend  season  for  taking  them  in 
the  decoys.  It  was  once  the  custom  in  Ae  fens  ta 
have  an  annual  driving  of  the  young  dudes  before 
they  took  wing.  This  was  accomplished  by  a 
number  of  people,  who  collected  together  and  beat 
a  laige  tract,  by  which  the  birds  were  forced  into  a 
net  placed  in  a  proper  situation ;  this  practice  was 
prohibited  by  parliament  as  detrimental.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dozens  have  been  taken  in  this  wsry 
at  once. 
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The.4eiM>ys  of '  Lmoolnshire^  which  principally 
supply  the  London  maricetsy  are  let  at  an  annual 
Mtnty  and  the.  nmnher  of  wild  fowl  tsdcen  in  them  is 
atfi^ng.  > :  A  few  years  ago  the  number  caught  nn 
cme  season^  and  m  onbjr  ten  deeoys^  in  the  neigb* 
bourhood  of  Wattafleet,  amounted  to  thirty-^one 
tbotttaadtwa  hundred,  in  which  are  included  several 
other  upecics  of  ducks*  Hiis  quantity  makes  them 
so  cheap  on  the  spot,  that,  we  have  been  assured^ 
several  deooy^men  would  be  glad  to  contract  tw 
years  to  deliver  their  ducks  at  Boston  for  ten-pence 
the  ample* 

The  diversion  of  dudc«shooting,  if  it  deserves  die 
name^  is- followed  in  the  depth  of  winter^  when  the 
fowler  leavea  hia  warm  five-side,  at  the  close  of  even* 
ing,  for  the  snowy  marsh,  where  he  will  patiently 
remain,  perhaps  for  hours,  till  he  hears  the  fowl 
fly  over  his  head.  During  this  time  he  is  exposed 
to  all  the  inclemency  oi  the  season ;  and  it  must  be 
a  strong  oonstitutian  indeed  that  is  not  injured  by 
the  irequesit  repetition  of  this  sport  M.  Hebert 
waa  witness  to  a  method  of  fowling  in  a  plain  be* 
tween  Laon  and  Rheims^  which  was  not  practised 
in  a  much  more  comfoiiaJiIe  way.  The  fowler  had 
taken  his  station  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow^  wrap* 
ped  in  an  old  blanket,  with  no  other  shelter  than  a 
hurdle  of  hazle  branches,  which  screened  him  from 
the  wind,  while  he  watted  till  a  flock  of  wild  ducks 
dM>idd  pass  within  his  reach  ?  he  was  fitting  on  a 
eage  of  ozier,  divided  into  three  compartments,  and 
filled  with  tame  drakes ;  his  post  was  in  tine  neighs 
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bourhood  of  a  river^  on  one  of  the  banks  of  which  he 
had  built  a  hut  of  reeds  like  a  Bentry4>ox,  perforated 
with  loop-holes,  which  he  could  open  and  shut  at 
pleasure,  to  spy  his  prey,  and  take  his  aim.  If  he 
saw  a  flock  of  wild^-fowl  in  the  air,  he  let  loose  two 
or  three  of  his  tame  drakes,  which^  after  a  short 
flight,  alighted  within  thirty  paces  of  the  sentry- 
box,  where  he  had  scattered  some  grains  of  oats. 
The  wild  ones,  after  several  turns  in  the  air,  stooped 
downwards  and  followed  the  tame  drakes;  or,  if  they 
lingered  too  long,  the  person  dispatched  a  second 
flight  of  drakes,  and  even  a  third,  and  then  •  ran 
fiom  his  observatory  to  his  hut  without  being  per- 
ceived :  there  he  opened  the  loop-hole  which  was 
best  calculated  for  his  purpose,  observed  the  favour- 
able moment  when  he  could  fire  without  killing  his 
calls ;  and,  as  he  levelled  almost  horizontaJly,  he 
sometimes  swept  down  five  6r  six  at  a  shot.  All 
these  precautions  seem  necessary,  as  the  ducks  in  a 
wild  state  are  exceedingly  mistrustful,  and  never 
alight  till  after  they  have  wheeled  several  times 
round. the  spot,  apparently; to  discover  if  they  have 
any  eneipy  to  fean     ..  M      • : 

K  In.  some  parts  of  the  woi^ldtthey  have  a  singular 
method  of  catchfaig  these  creatures,  which  has  been 
ofben  noticed  by  travellens.  Some  empty  calabashes 
are  floated  for  a  few  days  in  the  places  frequented 
by  the  wild  fowl,  who  at  first  seem  somewhat  afraid 
of  theni ;  but  after  a  while  they  become  usied  to  the 
lights,  and  will  at  length  entirely  disregard  the 
floating  <ndab«shes..   When:  the  fowler ;  finds  them 
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sufficiently  familiiMr,  he  walks  up  to  his  chin  in  the 
water  with  an  empty  calabash  upon  his  head^  having 
holes  in  it  ^which  correspond  with  his  mouth  and 
eyes^  and  serve  him  both  to  breathe  and  see  through. 
As  nothing  appears  above  the  suriace  of  the  water 
but.  this  shell,  with  which  the  ducks  are  already 
acquainted^  they  suffer  their  treacherous  enemy  to 
come  into  the  midst  of  them,  who  pulls  them  by 
the  1^,  under  the  water,  one  by  one,  till  he  has 
got  as  many  as  he  can  conveniently  fasten  to  his 
girdle ;  after  which,  he  very  coolly  retreats  to  the 
shone,  without  disturbing  the  rest,  who  allow  him 
to  repeat  his  visits  till  very  few  of  them  are  left. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  Arctic  bird  of  this 
genus  for  a  most  luxurious  covering  to  our  beds, 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  prized  by  those  whose 
bodily  infirmities  render  them  unable  to  support  the 
weight  of  blankets.  The  eider  down  forms  a  con- 
siderable article  of  trafiic  in  Greenland  and  other 
northern  countries  where  these  birds  abound.  De- 
signed by  nature  to  spend  their  lives  amidst  the 
snows  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  eider  ducks  are 
provided  with  a  clothing  of  down  which  no  cold 
can  penetrate :  this,  previous  to  the  time  of  incu- 
bation, they  pluck  from  their  breasts,  in  order  to 
line  their  nest  with  it;  and  such  is  its  elasticity,  that 
the  weight  of  *half  an  ounce  will  fill  the  crown  of  a 
large  hat.  They  breed  in  the  most  northern  situa- 
tions ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched, 
the  mother  takes  them  on  her  back  into  the  water. 
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where  she  dives  firom  under  them,  and  thus  tetchea 
the  ducklings  to  shift  for  themselTes.  In  the  dqith 
of  winter  they  visit  the  southern  bap  of  Greenland 
by  thousands.  The  natives  pursue  them  in  their 
Httle  boats,  and  when  they  dive,  trace  their  course 
by  the  air4>ubbles  which  rise  to  the  surfiuse:  when 
the  ducks  appear,  they  strike  them  with  darts  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  When  their  nests  have  been 
robbed  of  the  down,  the  birds  will  pluck  more  to 
supply  the  deficiency :  if  this  should  be  rsmoved^ 
they  will  again  have  recourse  to  their  breaata:  tbua 
will  a  single  duck  sometimes  furnish  half  a  pound  of 
this  valuable  commodity,  though  in  the  end  the 
poor  sufllerer  has  hardly  a  single  feather  left  to  de^ 
fend  her  from  the  cold. 
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GENERIC  CHARAOTBR. 

Bffl  strong,  straiglit,  and  hooked,  more  or  leas,  at  the  end. 
Nostrib  placed  in  a  longitudinal  fiinow;  very  smaH;  soouk 

timeB  none« 
Face  naked. 
Gullet  capable  of  being  distended  to  a  laige  die. 


qPBCIFIO  CHARACTER. 

PaucAHov  OirocBOTA2iU9.    p.  jJImsi  gnh  mca^    Lum.  ^si. 

JVStf.  Omd.  u  p.  506. 
WhitBi  the  dumt  pio?ided  withn 

poach. 
/3.    Onocrotalus  rostro  denticolato. 
JMss.  Av.  6.  p.  523.  A. 

Pbucav ^|#.Mrc2r^8.p.259.pl.  91J^.  Aret. 

Zmi.  2.  p*  578-  DO-  505.  W& 
Om.  p.  327.  pL  Ga.  IaOw 
Syn,  3.  p.  575.  no.l. 


Tkb  pelicans  arc  provided  with  a  large  pouch  under 
their  ehin^  and  w  this  they  are  said  to  cany  ivater 
to  their  young  when  tfiey  make  their  nests  in 
the  dry  deserts:  we  are  toM  that  the  lions  and 
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other  beasts  of  prey  come  there  to  quench  their 
thirst,  but  never  disturb  the  brood,  on  account 
of  this  salutary  provision,  llie  Egyptians  have 
named  this  bird  the  camel  of  the  river,  and  the 
Persians  the  water-carrier.  In  their  gular  pouch 
they  convey  to  the  nest  the  fish  which  they  catch, 
where  they  disgorge  it  to  feed  their  young.  This 
action,  ill  observed,  in  all  probability  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  fable  that  the  pelican  nourished  its 
offspring  at  the  expense  of  its  own  blood.  They 
lay  on  the  bare  ground,  and  cover  their  eggs  in  this 
situation.  Sonnerat  found  five  under  a  female, 
which  did  not  give  herself  the  trouble  to  rise  and 
let  him  pass ;  she  only  made  some  pecks  with  her 
bill,  and  screamed  when,  hue  attempted  to  drive  her 
from  her  eggs. 

These  birds  have  been  famed  for  their  attach- 
ipent  to  thfsir  young,  thpugh  we  do  not  find  that 
authors  give  them'  credit  for  a  laiger  share  of  af- 
feeti6n  thah  actuates  the  breast  of  other  animals* 
TThey  are  not,  however,  at  all  deficient  in  their  care, 
as  Labat  had  the;  pleasure  to  prove,  by  fastening 
two  yo^ng  ones  to  a  stake^  and  watching  .the*  mou 
tions  of  the  mother,  who  daily  brought  them  food, 
atid -remained  with  theih  Constantly  till  the  close  of 
evening,  when  she  retired  to  roost  in  a  tree  over 
their  heacls.  They;  aUittn^ee  grew  so  &miliar  tiiat 
they .  sufiSsred  Labat  to  tputii  theniy  aud  the  young 
ones,  took  fery  graciously,  t^e  Uttle^fish:  which  he 
offered,  them,  and  wtai^  they  put  fort  intothsii* 
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pouch.  He  describes  them  as  filthier  than  ffOkm 
and  ducks^  and  says  that  nothing  but  their  ifiit 
would  have  prevented  his  bringing  them  away. 

Some  pelicans  are  superior  in  size  to  a  swan; 
they  have  been  known  to  weigh  twenty-fite  pounds ; 
yet^  notwithstanding  their  bulk,  they  rise  in  the 
air  to  a  surprising  height.  The  bill  is  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  its  singular  membranous  pouch  begins  at 
the  point  of  the  lower  mandible,  and,  widening  gra* 
dually,  extends  ten  inches  down  the  front  of  the 
neck ;  a  tuft  of  narrow  delicate  feathers  lies  flat  on 
the  back  of  the  head ;  the  plumage  is  white,  except 
some  of  the  wing  feathers,  which  are  black ;  the  legs 
are  flesh-coloured. 

These  birds  really  deserve  the  name  they  have 
acquired  of  indolent  gluttons ;  for  after  they  have 
filled  their  bags  with  fish,  and  devoured  as  many 
of  them  as  they  can,  they  will  remain  without 
motion,  or  once  changing  their  posture,  till  they 
have  digested  all  their  food,  are  again  awakened 
from  their  stupor  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  once 
more  forced  to  seek  their  prey.  This  they  do  in 
two  ways  ;  either  by  raising  themselves  to  a  great 
height  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  darting 
perpendicularly  down  upon  it,  or  swimming  in 
flocks,  and  forming  a  lai^e  circle  in  the  great  rivers, 
which  they  gradually  contract,  beating  the  water 
with  their  wings  and  feet,  in  order  to  drive  the  fish 
into  the  centre :  when  they  have  accomplished 
their  purpose,  they  open  their  great  mouths  and  fill 
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their  pouches  with  their  prey,  then  incline  their 
bills  to  empty  the  bi^  of  the  water,  after  which 
they  swim  to  shore  to  devour  and  digest  their 
booty  in  quiet.  We  can  readily  suppose  that  these 
birds  must  destroy  an  immense  quantity  of  fish, 
when  we  are  assured  that  a  single  pouch  is  capable 
of  containing  a  dozen  quarts  of  water.  The  French, 
thereibre,  have  not  uni^tly  named  them  grands 
gotiersj  or  great-tiiroats* 
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SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

JPkugancs  A«pii.u8,    p.  cnidft  forficata,  ooipoie  nigio,  rostm 

rubro,  orbitis  nigris*    Ximi.  Syst.  Nai, 
GmeL  I.  p.  572. 
Tail  forked;  bodj  black;  bill  red;  orbiti 

of  the  ejres  black* 
JdcyoD  major  pulla^  caoda  longioie  bifbioa. 
.Amni  Jmn,  p.  403. 
FaiGATt.    .     »    •    .  Buff^.  Birds,  8.  p.  346.  pi.  222«     ^/(. 

^.  3.  tab.  80.    Laih,  Syn.  3.  pL  587. 

This  biid  derives  its  name  firom  the  steadiness  and 
nqpiditjr  witii  which  it  cleaves  the  air.  It  is  seen 
at  a  great  distance  from  land ;  LAbat  says,  at  three 
or  four  hundred  leagues ;  and  these  ioimense  ex- 
cursions  are  performed  by  a  sin^e  flighty  conse- 
quently its  strength  mu^t  be  prodigious.  The 
frigate,  who  is  very  active,  obliges  another  bird, 
called  the  booby,  to  be  his  caterer,  who,  in  spite 
of  himself,  is  forced  to  give  up  his  prey.  Dampier 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  hostility  between  tihe 
frigates,  or  man-of-war  birds  as  he  calls  them,  and 
the  boobies.  He  remarked  that  both  species  placed 
sentinels  over  their  young  especially  when  they 
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went  to  sea  for  provision.  ^*  Of  the  mau-of-war 
birds,*"  says  Dampier^  ^'  many  were  sick  or  maimed, 
and  seemed  unfit  to  procure  their  subsistence.  They 
lived  not  with  the  rest  of  their  kind,  whether  they 
were  expelled  from  the  society,  or  had  separated 
from  choice  ;  these  were  dispersed  in  different 
places^  probably  that  they  might  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  pillaging.  I  once  saw  more  than 
twenty  on  one  of  the  islands  sally  out  from  time 
to  time  into  the  open  country  to  carry  off  booty, 
and  they  returned  again  almost  immediately.  When 
one  surprised  a  young  booby  that  had  no  guard,  he 
gave  it  a  violent  peck  on  the  back  to  make  it  dis- 
gorge, which  it  did  instantly ;  it  cast  up  one  or  two 
fish  about  the  bulk  of  one*s  hand,  which  the  old 
man-of-war  bird  swallowed  still  more  hastily.  The 
vigorous  ones  play  the  same  game  with  the  old 
boobies  which  they  find  at  sea.  I  saw  one  my- 
self which  flew  right  against  a  booby,  and  with 
one  stroke  of  its  bill  made  him  deliver  up  a  fish 
which  he' had  just  swallowed.  The  man-ofwar 
bird  darted  so  rapidly  as  to  catch  it  in  the  air  before 
it  could  fisdl  into  the  water.** 

The. frigate  is  fitted  by  nature  for  war :  he  is  re- 
markably strong  about  the  legs,  and  is  provided 
with  sharp  talons  and  a  strong  bill ;  he  flies  with 
great  rapidity,  and  his  sight  is  very  acute.  This 
conformation,  so  well  calculated  to  make  him  the 
terror  of  other  sea-birds,  was  probably  the  reason 
why  Linnaeus  gave  him  the  specific  name  of  aquilus, 
or  eagle.    Though  the  frigate  seldom  swinis,  yet  his 


IMS  are .connec^ied  by, a  fihigle  scolloped  membmie. 
HiaiwingB,  when  expanded^  are  toid  to  me^ure 
from  eight  to. fourteen  feet,  though  his  body. is  not 
larg^  than  a  full-si2ed  hen.  This  an^azing  Icaagth 
of  lii^ing,  while  it. is  very  useful  in  supporting  the 
bird^  during  his  long  flight3^  is  of  great  inconyonieQCe 
to  him  on  shore^.as  he  iff  hardly  able  to  .rise  ;from 
the  ground;  and  in  this:  situation  may  readily  be 
surprised  aiid  taken. 

These  birds  used  formerly  to  occupy  a.  little,  isle 
in  the  extremity  of  Guadaloupe^  where  many  of 
them  came  to  repose  at  night,  and  nestle  in  the 
season.  It  was  caUed  the  Islet  of  Frigates^  saLy% 
a  French  voy^er,  and  still  bears  the  name  though 
they  have  changed  their  retreat ;  for  in  the  years 
1643  and  1644,  many  persons  hunted  them  so 
closely,  that  they  were  obliged  to  forsake  the  islet. 
They  either  build  their  nest  on  the  rocks,  in  little 
desert  isles,  on  high  cliffs,  or  in  lofty  trees  in  some 
retired  situation  near  the  sea.  The  female  lays  one 
or  two  white  eggs,  with  a  carnation  tinge,  and 
dotted  with  crimson.  When  the  brood  are  first 
hatched  they  are  covered  with  a  light  gray  down  ; 
and  the  bill  and  feet,  which  are  then  white,  gra- 
dually change  colour  till  they  become  of  that  black-* 
ness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  full-grown  bird. 
Under  the  throat  of  the  male,  when  arrived  at  his 
full  size,  there  is  seen  a  large  pendulous  fleshy 
membrane  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  his  eyes,  which 
are  large,  blacky  and  brilliant,  are  surrounded  by  a 
blueish  skin. 
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Ftifftm  are  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sooth-Sea  islands  ^  the  sake  of  their  long  neck 
feathers,  and  their  fat ;  the  former  they  work  into 
bonnets,  and  the  latter  is  highly  valued  as  a  so* 
vereign  remedy  in  rheumatic  complaints.  The 
Buccaneers  are  sud  to  extrsct  this  oil,  which  they 
oall  the  Moffngat9$y  by  boiling  these  birds  in 
great  eanldrons ;  and  Labat  directs  us  how  to  use 
the  remedy,  and  at  the  same  time  assures  us  that 
many  people  have  received  a  complete  cure,  or,  at 
least,  great  rdief  by  the  use  of  it. 
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8FECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

PfiUCANui  Bassaitub.     P.  cauda  candformi,  corpore  albo,  rostro 

remi^busque  primoribus  Qigris,  &cia 
cseiulea.     Dnn.  Syst  Nat.   Gmel,  1, 

p.  577'  • 

Tail  wedge-shaped,    body  white^  great 

wing  feathers  black  *,  the  face  blue. 
Anskr  Bas8AN09.     Si^.  Scot,  2.  p.  2. 

t.  9.  f.  2. 
SuLA  Bassana.     Briss.   Av.  6.  p.  503. 

n.,  4. 1 44. 
Solano  Goose.      JVUL    Om»  p.  328. 

t.  63.    Alb.  Av.  1. 1.  86. 
Gannbt.     ....     Buff'.  Birds,  v.  8.  p.  341.     Penn.  Brit. 

!Zool.  2.  p.  612.  pi.  103.   Arctic Zool,  2. 

p.  582.  n.  510.     Lath.  Syn.  3.  p.  608. 

no.  25.     Bew.  Birds,  2.  p.  303.  ^ 

In  the  Firth  of  Forth  rises  a  stupendous  rock, 
called  the  Bass-isle,  which  is  famous  for  the  resort 
of  this  bird,  aind  from  whence  it  has  taken  its  spe- 
cific name.  The  neck  of  the  Gannet  is  veiy  long ; 
the  body  flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers ;  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  a  small  space  on  the  hind  part  of 
the  neck,  are  buff-coloured ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
is  white,  except  the  quill  feathers  and  some  other 
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parts  of  the  wing,  which  are  black ;  the  legs  and 
toes  are  black,  but  the  fore  part  of  both  is  marked 
with  a  stripe  of  fine  pea  green.  The  tail  consists 
of  twelve  sharp  pointed  fS^thers,  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  longest.  Under  the  chin  of  the  bird 
there  is  a  dilatable  pouch  Uke  that  of  the  pelican, 
which  is  large  enough  to  contain  five  or  six  her- 
rings, and  in  the  breeding  season  this  pouch  is  used 
to  convey  those  fish  in  to  its  jroung.  A  laige  gan* 
net  will  weigh  se^en  pounds,  and  measure  three  feet 
in  lengths 

lliis  species  of  water  few!  i^  not  confined  to  the 
Bass-isle,  but  frequents,  in  pnkligious  numbers,  the 
isle  of  Ailsa  in  the  Firth  o^  Clyde,  and  the  rocks 
adjacent  to  St.  Kilda.  They  are  found  likewise 
about  the  Orkneys,  and  dff  the  coasts  of  Kerry  in 
Irebnd ;  and  Mr.  Pennant  received  one  from  Dr. 
Borlase,  which  he  sent  irom  Cornwall.  He  in- 
forms us  that  the  gamiet  comes  on  the  coasts  of 
Con^waH  in  tiie  latter  end  of  suminer,  or  banning 
of  tttrtwlim,  koveriilg  ov^  die  shoals  of  pilchards 
that  come  down  through  St,  George^s  channel  from 
the  Northehi  seas.  The  gannet  seldom  comes  near 
the  sh<Mne,  but  is  eopstant  to  its  prey,  a  sure  sign  to 
the  fishermen  that  the  pilchaids  gre  on  the  coasts ; 
and  when  the  pilchaids  retif^  genemlly  about  the 
end  of  September,  tbe  garnets  are  seen  no  more. 

"  The  bird  now  sent,"  continues  this  gentleman, 
'^  was  killed  at  Chaodour,  n^ar  Mounts  Bay,  Sqi- 
tember  30,  1763,  after  a  loi^  rtruggie  with  a  water 
•paniel^  assisted  by  the  boatmen ;  for  it  was  strong 
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and  pugnacious.  The  person  who  took  it  observed 
that  it  had  a  transparent  membrane  under  the  eye- 
lid, with  which  it  covered  at  pleasure  the  whole 
^e,  without  obscuring  the  sight,  or  shutting  the 
eye-lid ;  a  gracipus  provision  for  the  security  of  the 
eyes  of  so  weighty  a  creature,  whose  method  of 
taking  its  prey  is  by  darting  headlong  on  it  from  a 
height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  jfeet  or  more  into  the 
water.  About  four  years  ago  one  of  these  birds 
flying  over  Penzance,  a  thing  that  rarely  happens^ 
and  se^ng  some  pilchards  lying  on  a  fir-plank,  in  a 
cellar  used  for  curing  fish,  darted  itself  down  with 
such  violence^  that  it  struck  its  bill  quite  throi^h 
the  board,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and 
broke  its  nedc.** 

Gaanets  are  birds  of  passage,  and  make  their 
first  appeanince  in  March,  remaining  among  the 
northern  iilands  till  August  or  September.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  herrings ;  and  the  consumption  of 
those  fish  must  be  immense,  when  we  consider  the . 
amazing  flocks  of  these  birds  that  depend  upon 
them  for  a  subsistence.  It  is  said,  that  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  frequent  the  rocks  of 
St.  Kilda;  nearly  tw<2nty*three  thousand  of  which 
are  annually  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  Tliey 
build  their  iiest  in  tremeiidous  situations  among 
the  rocks ;  it  is  large,  and  composed  of  grass,  sea 
plants,  shavings,  &c.  Here  they  lay  one  egg, 
which,  if  removed  by  the  inhabitants,  is  succeeded 
by  a  second,  and  that  if  taken  away  will  be  re- 
placed by  .a  third;  but  here  they  stop,  and  never  lay 
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a  fourth  in  one  season.  The  plumage  of  the  young 
birds  differs  from  that  of  their  parents  till  after  the 
first  year^  being  of  a  dusky  hue,  speckled  with  numer- 
ous triangular  white  spots.  Till  they  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  provide  for  themselves  they  are  fed  by  the 
old  ones,  who  bring  them  herrings  in  their  pouchy 
from  whence  the  young  extract  them  with  their 
bill.  While  they  are  employed  in  fishing,  they  fly 
very  high ;  and  when  they  observe,  from  their  ex-^ 
alted  situation,  a  shoal  of  herrings  or  pilchards  pass- 
ing under  them,  they  immediately  close  their  winga 
to  their  sides,  and  fall  headlong  like  a  stone  into  the 
sea,  making  the  water  foam  and  spring  up  with  their 
descent. 

The  Bass-isle,  which  is  completely  stocked  with 
these  creatures,  is  private  property;  therefore  the 
birds  are  never  molested  by  improper  persons,  and 
consequently  afford  a  considerable  annual  profit  to 
the  proprietor.  The  dried  birds  are  occasionally 
brought  to  the  London  markets,  where  we  have  seen 
the  ceiling  of  a  shop  quite  covered  with  them. 
The  young  birds  are  said  to  be  a  favourite  dish  in 
most  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  roasted,  and 
served  up  a  little  before  dinner  as  a  whet. 

In  the  Feroe  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  rocks  about 
St.  Kilda,  the  inhabitants  hazard  their  lives  to 
take  these  birds  and  their  eggs,  which  serve  them 
for  their  principal  food  throughout  the  year.  Both 
eggs  and  fowls  are  kept  in  small  pyramidal  stone 
buildings,  covered  with  turf  ashes,  to  preserve  them 
from   moisture.      This  dangerous  employment  is 
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practised  in  two  ways.  The  fowlers  either  go  from 
the  top  of  the  cliffs,  or  commence  their  pursuit 
from  the  bottom :  both  are  sufficiently  terrific,  and 
are  thus  described  in  the  introduction  to  the  Arctic 
Zoology. 

Fowling  from  above. 

Necessity  compels  mankind   to   wonderful  at- 
tempts.    The  cliflfs  which  contain  the  objects  of 
their    search  are  often   two  hundred  iathoms  in 
height,  and  are  attempted  from  above  and  below. 
In  the  first  case  the  fowlers  provide  themselves 
with  a  rope  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathoms  in  length : 
the  fovder.  &stens  one  end  about  his  waist  and  be- 
tween his  legs,  recommends  himself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty,  and  is  lowered  down  by 
six  others,  who  place  a  piece  of  timber  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  rock,  to  preserve  the  rope  from  wearing 
against  the  sharp  edge.    They  have  besides  a  small 
line  festened  to  the  body  of  the  adventurer,  by 
which  he  gives  signals  that  they  may  lower  or  raise 
him,  or  shift  him  from  place  to  place.     The  last 
operation  is  attended  with   great  danger,  by  the 
loosening  of  the  stones,  which  often  fall  on  his 
head,  and  would  infallibly  destroy  him,  was  it  not 
protected  by  a  strong  thick  cap ;  but  even  that  is 
found  unequal  to  save  him  against  the  weight  of 
the  lai^r  fragments  of  rock.      The  dexterity  of 
the  fowlers  is  amazing;  they  will  place  their  feet 
against  the  front  of  the  precipice,  and  dart  them- 
selves some  fathoms  from  it;  with  a  cool  eye  survey 
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the  places  where  the  birds  nestle,  and  again  shoot 
into  their  haunts.  In  some  places  the  birds  lodge 
in  deep  recesses.  Tlie  fowler  will  alight  there,  dis^ 
engage  himself  from  the  rope,  fix  it  to  a  8t3one» 
and  at  his  leisure  collect  the  booty,  fiuten  it  to  his 
girdle,  and  resume  his  pendulous  seat.  At  times 
he  will  again  spring  from  the  rock,  and  in  that  at- 
titude, with  a  fowling-net  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
stafiT,  catch  the  old  birds  which  are  flying  to  and 
from  their  retreats.  When  he  has  finished  this 
dreadful  employ,  he  gives  a  signal  to  his  Mends 
above,  who  pull  him  up,  and  share  the  hatd«eamed 
profit.  The  feathers  are  preserved  for  exportation ; 
the  flesh  is  partly  eaten  fresh ;  but  the  greater  pro^ 
portion  dried  for  winter's  provision. 

Fowling  from  below. 

The  fowling  from  below  has  its  share  of  daiH 
ger.  The  party  goes  on  the  expedition  in  a  boat ; 
and  when  it  has  attained  the  base  of  the  predpice> 
one  of  the  most  daring,  having  fastened  a  rope 
about  his  waist,  and  furnished  himself  with  a  kmg 
pole  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end,  either  climbs, 
or  is  thrust  up  by  his  companions,  (who  place  a  pole 
under  his  breech,)  to  the  next  footing-spot  he  can 
reach.  He  by  means  of  the  rope  brings  up  one 
of  the  boaf  s  crew ;  the  rest  are  drawn  up  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  each  is  furnished  with  his  rope 
and  fowling-staflT.  They  then  continue  their  pro* 
gress  upwards  in  the  same  manner,  till  they  arrive 
at  the  region  of  birds ;  and  wander  about  the  fiuse 
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of  the  cliff  in  search  of  them.  They  then  act  in 
pairs ;  one  fastens  himself  to  the  end  of  his  asso- 
ciate's rope^  and,  in  places  where  birds  have  nestled 
beneath  his  footing,  he  permits  himself  to  be  lowered 
down,  depending  for  his  security  to  tlie  strength 
of  his  companion,  who  is  to  haul  him  up  again ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  person  above  is 
overpowered  by  the  weight,  and  both  inevitably 
perish.  They  fling  the  fowl  down  to  the  boat, 
which  attends  their  motions,  and  receives  the  booty. 
They  often  pass  seven  or  eight  days  in  this  tremen-* 
dous  employ,  and  lodge  in  the  crannies  which  they 
find  in  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
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GEWERIC  CHARACTER. 

Bill  straight,  smooth,  compressed. 
Wings  like  fins ;  no  wing  feaAers. 


SPECIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Aptsnodyta  Patachonica.     Apt.  rostro  pedibusque  nigris,  ma- 
cula ad  aures  aurea.     IMm.  Sytt. 
Nai.  Gmel,  1.  p.  556, 
Beak  and  feet  black,  a  gald-cQkxired 

spot  close  to  the  ears. 
Manchot  de  la  NooveUe  Gain6e. 
Sonn.  //.p.  179. 1. 113. 

Pataoonian  Pencuin.     .      Bif^.  Birds,  y.  9.  p.  338.  pL  201. 

Phil.  Trans,  v.  58.  p.  9I.  t.  5. 
Laih,  Syn.  v.  3.  p.  563.  no.  2. 

These  very  singular  birds  only  inhabit  the  tern* 
perate  and  frigid  zones  of  the  southern  hemisphere^ 
where  they  are  found  in  abundance,  stalking  about 
perfectly  upright  with  their  little  fin-like  wings 
hanging  close  to  their  sides.  Their  blueish  black 
backs,  contrasted  with  their  white  bellies,  made 
Sir  John  Narborough  say  that  they  would  be  taken 
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at  a  dbtance  for  young  childrea  with  white  bibs, 
Tlie  usual  height  of  this  species  is  about  three 
feet  They  are  completely  deprived  of  the  power 
of  flying ;  and  as  their  legs  are  placed  very  far  back, 
diey  can  only  take  short  steps,  and  those  with 
difficul^.  Their  wings  are  only  appendices  in  the 
place  where  the  true  wings  should  be  attached,  and 
their  only  use  is  to  balance  the  bird  in  its  tottering 
pace.  They  come  on  shore  to  pass  the  night  and 
to  breed.  As  they  run  with  great  difficulty,  and 
are  denied  the  power  of  flight,  they  are  constuitly 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  may  chance  to 
land  on  their  retreats;  and  this  defect  in  their  struc- 
ture, which  incapacitates  them  from  avoiding  their 
enemies,  has  made  voyagers  regard  them  as  stupid 
creatures,  inattentive  even  to  self-preservation. 

Incapable  either  of  resistance  or  defence,  these 
birds  could  never  exist  in  inhabited  places,  as 
their  destruction  would  be  unavoidable :  therefore 
the  Author  of  Nature  has  wisely  placed  them  in 
islands  fisir  remote  from  man,  and  which  do  not 
hold  out  one  single  temptation  to  induce  him  to 
settle  among  them.  The  description  Mr.  Penrose 
gives  of  a  species  of  penguin,  that  -lays  its  eggs  in 
incredible  numbers  in  the  Falkland  islands,  will  af- 
ford us  some  idea  of  their  dreary  abodes.  He  has 
given  the  name  of  toums  to  the  places  where  these 
birds  reside,  and  tells  us  the  nests  were  composed 
of  mud,  raised  into  hillocks  about  a  foot  high,  and 
placed  close  to  each  other. 

^*  Here,"*  says  this  gentleman, ''  during  the  breed- 
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ing  seatoo^  we  were  preseated  with  a  sight  that- 
eonveyed  m  most  drearjr  and,  I  majr  say,  awful  idea 
of  the  deaertioa  of  the  islands  by  the  human  sp^ 
cies:  a  general  stillness  prevailed  in  these  towns; 
and  whenever  we  took  o«r  wi^ks  among  them,  m 
osier  to  provide  ourselves  with  egg^  we  were  re- 
garded, indeed,  with  side-long  glances,  bat  we  car- 
ried no  tenor  with  us. 

**  The  eggs  are  rather  larger  than  "those  of  a 
goose,  and  are  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  tock  them 
once,  and  sometimes  twice,  in  a  season,  they  were 
as  often  replaced  by  the  binds ;  but  prudence  would 
not  permit  us  to  launder  too  far,  lest  a  Aiture  snp^ 
ply  in  the  next  yearns  brood  might  be  prevented.** 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Mr.  Penrose  describes 
the  nest  as  raised  into  a  hillock  about  a  foot  high ; 
from  which  we  must  infier  some  peculiarity-  in  the 
manners  of  that  particular  species,  j»  the  Patagonian 
penguin  is  said  to  nestle  in  die  ground,  and  choose 
for  diat  purpose  a  down,  or  sandy  plain.  ^^  The 
gitmnd,**  says  Farster,  ^'  is  every  where  so  much 
bored,  that  in  walking  a  person  oftea  sinks  up  to 
the  knees;  and  if  the  penguin  chance  to  be  in  her 
hole,  she  revenges  herself  on  the  passenger,  by 
fastening  on  his  legs,  wfaidi.she  bites  veiy  dose." 

Notwithstanding  these. birds  are  so. heavy  and 
awkward  upon  land,  th^  are  sufficiently  •  alert  in 
the  water,  where  they  dive  and  continue  under  a 
kmg  time,  and  when  th^  rise  again  they  dart 
up  to  the  surface  with  prodigious  swiftness.  The 
shore  is  sometimes  so  completely  covered  with 


theni,  tlmt  thitee  huAdred  have  baen  taken  m  th« 
ooufw  of  mt  hoQfi  for  tiMjr  we  so  «ttqp]d  that  they 
make  no  effort  to  escape,  but  stand  by  while  others 
aw  knocked  dovrn^  dll  it  ootnea  to  their  timi. 
BoagsiiiTiUe  attempted  to  bring  om  of  th^n  alive 
to  £iifope ;  it  fprew  efficiently  tame  to  distinguish 
and  follow  the  person  who  had  the  charge  of  feed^ 
ing  ity  and  it  ate  indiierentty  breads  fleshy  or  fish« 
But  litis  diet  was  not  sufficient ;  it  absorbed  its  fitt^ 
bttsame  excessively  emaciated^  and  died. 

The  iUustrious  detain  Cocdt,  who  penetrated 
fiif^er  amidat  the  souliiem  ice^  and  with  mone  in- 
trepidity, than  any  navigator  before  him^  observes^ 
that  the  penguins  incne»ed  in  nonibers  as  he  ad-* 
vaaoed  into  higher  latitades  and  colder  climatai; 
th^  even  a^iwirm  about  the  antarctic  circle,  where 
the  islands  are  desolate,  deserted,  without  verdure, 
and  buried  beneath  eternal  .now.  "  The  cold  was 
intense,**  says  Cook ;  '^  the  two  islands  were  covered 
with  hoar  frost  and  snow,  and  no  trees  or  shrubs  ap- 
peared ;  we  saw  no  living  creature,  except  the  shags 
and  the  penguins ;'  the  last  were  so  numerous  that 
they  seemed  to  incrust  the  rock.** 

They  are  said  to  sleep  extremely  sound,  and  to 
be  very  tenacious  of  life:  the  former  was  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Sparrman,  who  tells  us  that  he  stum- 
bled over  one  of  them  and  kicked  it  several  yards 
without  disturbing  its  rest;  and  Mr.  Forsler  says 
that  he  left  a  number  of  them  apparently  lifeless, 
while  he  went  in  pursuit  of  others ;  but  they  all 
afterwards  got  up  and  marched  off*  with  the  utmost 
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gitmty.  From  these  acooimte  we  may  iXfodnde^ 
that  the^  are  not  poaseased  of  too  mudi  nervoua 
irritability. 

The  flesh  of  the  penguin  is  rank  'and  fishy:  ne- 
vertheless our  sailors  say  that  it  is  pretty  good  eat* 
ing :  this  however  is  no  criterion^  as  to  sailors  in  a 
long  voyage  every  thing  that  has  life  seems  good  to 
be  eaten ;  and  it  has  been  veiy  propedy  remarked, 
that  we  often  find  them  recommending  those  ani* 
mals  as  dainties,  which  they  themselves  wonld 
spurn  at  after  a  course  of  good  living.  Nothing  is 
mdre  common  in  their  journals  than  such  accounts 
as  thesis:  This  day  we  shot  a  fox,  pretty  good 
eating ;  this  day  we  shot  a  heron,  pretty  good  eat- 
ing ;  and  this  day  we  killed  a  turtle,  which  they 
rank  with  the  heron  and  the  fox,  as  pretty  good 
eating. 


RND  OF  TUB  FIB8T  VOL0BfE. 
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